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CHAPTER  I 
WHEN  JANE   GOES  DRIVING 

It  -•«•  «  bright,  clear  afternoon  in  the  late  fall  rt-f 

tt.  c«rb  f«r  her  f.th.r  i„  en,,  forth  from  U.  rtll« 

»«.«  wmd  tt.t  c™.  up  the  street  from  the  W^  p„t 
tt.  pmk  mto  he,  .„„oth  ^h^i.,  ^^j  .^  ^.^  J 

the  broTO  h«r  that  crowed  her  he«i.    WeU-«roo^ 
"d  graceful  ^  ..»  .t,^^^,  ^  ,^^^  J^  8^ 

her  gloved  h«,d  grMping  the  yeUow  reinV«rmIv  „d 

«d  ^n      ?*    •"  "'  '"'■  *''»«>»8l'''«d'«  "".  Slender 

«nd  ton  .„d  very  .ri.tocr.tic  .he  .ppe.red,  her  pro- 

ffle  Jone  vi.ible  to  the  p«.e,..by.  •'»'?«'- 

After,  very  few  m„„e„t.,  w.iting  ;„  fc,,  ,         j^, 

r      f"™*  "»■»«  bec-me  imp.tie„t.    A  «ve«,  Kt! 

«.  pucker  .ettl«l  upon  her  brow,  »d  not  Tc^' tat 

-»^to„  her  eye.  turned  to  the  bro«i  ent^J:^ 

^t^tT-    «""»■' *^>»P''""«J  f  h.r  f.ther 

oparian.     At    three    minutes   past    four     the 
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pucker  made  its  first  appearance;  and  now,  sereral 
minutes  later,  it  was  quite  distressing.  Nerer  before 
had  he  kept  her  waiting  like  this.  She  was  oonscions 
of  the  fact  that  at  least  a  hundred  men  had  sUred  at 
her  in  the  longest  ten  minutes  she  had  ever  known. 
From  the  bottom  of  a  very  hot  heart  she  was  begin- 
ning to  resent  this  scrutiny,  when  a  tall  young  fellow 
swung  around  a  near-by  comer,  and  came  up  with  a 
smile  so  fuU  of  delight,  that  the  dainty  pucker  left  her 
brow,  as  the  shadow  flees  from  the  sunshine.  Hit  hat 
was  off  and  poised  gallantly  above  his  head,  his  right 
hand  reaching  up  to  clasp  the  warm,  little  tan  one 
outstretched  to  meet  it. 

**  I  knew  it  was  you  long  before  I  saw  you,"  said  he 
warmly. 

"  Truly?  How  interesting  I »» she  responded,  with  equal 
warmth.  "  Something  psychic  in  the  atmosphere  to- 
day? »» 

"Oh,  no,»»  he  said,  reluctantly  releasing  her  hand. 
**  I  can't  see  through  these  huge  buildings,  you  know- 
it's  impossible  to  look  over  their  top*— I  simply  knew 
you  were  here,  that's  all.** 

"  You're  romantic,  even  though  you  are  a  bit  silly,** 
she  cried  gaily.     "Pray,  how  could  you  know?** 

**  Simplest  thing  in  the  world.  Rigby  told  me  he 
had  seen  you,  and  that  you  seemed  to  be  in  a  great 
rage.  He  dared  me  to  venture  into  your  presence, 
and — ^that's  why  I'm  here." 

**  What  a  hojwlessly,  commonplace  explanation!  Why 
did  jou  not  leave  me  to  think  that  there  was  reaUy 
something  psychic  about  it?    Logic  is  so  discourag- 
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ing  to  one*f  conceit    Pm  in  a  very  diiagreeiOile  humour 
to-d«y,»»  ihe  Mid,  in  fine  deipair. 
- 1  don»t  believe  it,"  he  disputed  graciou.Iy. 
-But  I  am,"  she  insirted,   smiling  brightlj.    Hie 
heart  was  leaping  high— so  high,  that  it  filled  his  eyes. 
Everything  has  gone  wrong  with  me  to^ay.     It's 
pretty  trying  to  have  to  wait  in  front  of  a  big  ofllce 
building  for  fifteen  minutes.    Every  instant,  I  expect  a 
pohceman  to  come  up  and  order  me  to  move  on.  Don't 
they  arrest  people  for  blocking  the  street?  *» 
"  Yes,  and  put  them  in  awful,  rat-swarming  dungeoni 
over  m  Dearborn  Avenue.    Poor  Mr.  Cable,  he  should 
be  m|^e  to  suffer  severely  for  his  wretched  conduct. 
The  idea  of " 

"Don't  you  dare  to  say  anything  mean  about  dad." 
she  warned. 

"But  he's  the  cause  of  aU  the  trouble-he's  never  done 

anything  to  make  you  happy,  or " 

**  Stop!-I  take  it  all  back-Pm  in  a  perfectly  ador- 
ab  e  humour.     It  was  dreadfully  mean  of  me  to  be 
half-ang^  with  him,  wasn't  it?    He's  in  there,  now. 
worfang  h,s  dear  old  brain  to  pieces,  and  I'm  out  here 
with  no  brain  at  aU,"  she  said  ruefully. 
To  the  ingenuous  youth,  such  an  appeal  to  his  gal- 
lantry was  weU-nigh  irresistible,  and  for  a  moment  it 
semed  as  if  he  would  yield  to  the  tempUtion  to  essay 
a  brOhant  contradiction;  but  his  wits  came  to  his  re^ 
cue,  for  quickly  realising  that  not  only  were  the  frown- 
mg  rocks  of  offence  to  be  avoided,  but  likewise  the 
danger  of  floundering  helplessly  about  in  the  inviting 
quicksands  of  inanity,  he  preserved  silence-wise  young 
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man  that  ht  wm,  and  tniitcd  to  hb  ^jw  to  nprns  an 

eloquent    refuUtion.     At    laat,    howerer,    tomething 
•eemed  to  occur  to  him.    A  nnile  broke  on  hi*  fiuie. 

**  You  had  a  stupid  time  last  nigfatP  **  he  hasarded. 

''What  makes  you  think  so?** 

**  I  know  who  took  jou  b  to  dinner.** 

The  eyes  of  the  girl  narrowed  slightly  at  the  comers. 

"DidheteUyouf** 

**No,  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  from  anyone 
present.**    She  opened  her  eyes  wide,  now. 

•*  WeU,  Mr.  8.  Hohnes,  who  was  it?  ** 

•*  That  imbecile,  Medf ord.** 

Miss  Cable  sat  up  very  straight  in  the  trap;  her 
little  chin  went  up  in  .the  air;  she  even  went  so  far  ae 
to  make  a  pretence  of  curbing  the  impatience  of  her 
horse. 

"  Mr.  Medf  ord  was  most  entertaining^he  was  the  life 
of  the  dinner,'*  she  returned  somewhat  s«verdiy. 

**  He*s  a  professional !  *» 

"  An  actor  I  **  she  cried  incredulously. 

"No,  a  professional  diner-out.  Wasn*t  that  rich 
young  Jackson  there?** 

"Why,  yes;  but  do  tell  me  how  you  knew?**  The 
girl  was  softening  a  little,  her  curiosity  aroused. 

•*  Of  course  I  will,»»  he  said  boyishly,  at  once  pleased 
with  himself  and  his  sympathetic  audience.  "About 
five-thirty  I  happened  to  be  in  the  club.  Medford  was 
there,  and  as  usual  catering  to  Jackson,  when  the  lat- 
ter was  cafled  to  the  'phone.  NaturaUy,  I  put  two  and 
two  together."  He  paused  to  more  thoroughly  enjoy 
•  the  look  of  utter  mystification  that  hovered  on  the  girl's 
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Wli.t  J«b<»  .rid  t.  Mrfford.  «,  ki,  «t„„»  tU 
txpwnon  on  the  Iirt«.,.,  /,„  ,     ^  ^  " 

And  who  i«  Qtkrriaoaf  ** 

J«rt  Um:  SuppoK  Mr..  Hoird»— _» 
.  1.  ^T         to  (bd  oot  who',  in  the  dnbf    81,. 

otab  nmbm,  h.  wbnrft.  a  n«»  to  h« .» 

K««Uy,  yon  don't  mean  to  teU  me  that  .n^k  -  ti.- 

'Miie.  a  L      "^'^  .  °™'*  -«">!»•!•    Anothe^ 


M 
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III 

I  !!i 
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of  approval  of  the  speaker's  discrimination ;  and  pres- 
ently, he  hears:  *  Goodness  me,  Garrison,  there  must 
be  someone  else!'  Then,  to  her  delight,  she  is  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Jackson  h&s  just  come  in;  and  he 
is  requested  to  come  to  the  'phone,  Garrison  being  dis- 
missed with  thanks  and  the  expectation  of  seeing  her 
butler  in  the  morning." 

"How  perfectly  delicious !»»  came  from  the  girl.  ««I 
can  ahnost  hear  Mrs.  Rowden  telling  Jackson  that  he 
will  be  the  dearest  boy  in  the  world  if  he  will  dine  with 
her." 

"And  bring  someone  with  him,  as  she  is  one  man 
short,"  laughed  Graydon,  as  he  wound  up  lightly; 
"and  here  is  where  the  professional  comes  in.  We're 
all  onto  Medford  !  Why,  Garrison  has  half  a  dozen 
requests  a  nigh:  —six  times  five — thirty  dollars.  Not 
bad — but  then  the  man's  a  *  who's  who '  that  never  makes 
mistakes.  I  won't  be  positive  that  he  does  not  draw  pay 
from  both  ends.  For,  men  like  Medford,  outside  of  the 
club,  probably  tip  him  to  give  them  the  preference. 
It  would  be  good  business." 

There  was  so  much  self-satisfaction  in  the  speaker's 
manner  of  uttering  these  last  words,  that  it  would 
not  have  required  the  wisdom  of  one  older  than  Miss 
Cable  to  detect  that  he  was  thoroughly  enjoying  his 
pose  of  man  of  the  world.  He  was  indeed  young! 
For,  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  not  to  disillusion  the 
girl,  but  to  conform  as  much  as  possible  to  her  ideals, 
was  the  surest  way  to  win  her  favour ;  and  his  vanity 
surely  would  have  received  a  blow  had  not  David  Cable 
at  that  moment    come  out  of  the  doorway  across  the 
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sidewalk,  pausing  for  a  moment  to  converse  with  the 
man  who  accompanied  him.     The  girl's  face  lighted 
with  pleasure  and  relief;  but  the  young  man  regarding 
imeasily  the  countenance  of  the  General  Manager  of 
the  Paafic,  Lakes  &  Athmtic  R.  R.  Company,  saw  that 
he  was  white,  tired  and  di   wn.    It  was  not  the  keen, 
alert  expression  that  had  been  the  admirarion  of  every- 
one; something  vital  seemed  to  be  missing,  although 
he  could  not  have  told  what  it  was.    A  flame  seemed  to 
have  died  somewhere  in  his  face,  leaving  behind  a  faint 
suggestion  of  ashes;    and  through  the  young  man's 
b^   there  flashed  the  remark  of  his  fair  companion: 
Hes  m  there  now,  working  his  dear,  old  brain  to 
pieces.* 

« Pm  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting,  Jane,"  said 
Cable,  crossing  to  the  curb.    «*  Hello,  Graydon;   how 
are  you?"    His   voice   was  sharp,   crisp,  and  louder 
than  the  occasion  seemed  to  demand,  but  it  was  natural 
with  him.    Years  of  life  in  an  engine  cab  do  not  serve 
to  meUow  the  tone  of  the  human  voice,  and  the  habit 
w  too  strong  to  be  overcome.    There  was  no  polish  to 
the  tones  as  they  issued  from  David  Cable's  hps.    He 
^ke  with  more  than  ordinary  regard  for  the  Queen's 
*.nghsh,  but  it  was  because  he  never  had  neglected  it 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  to  do  a  thing  as  nearly 
nght  as  he  knew  how  in  the  beginning,  and  to  do  it 
the  same  way  until  a  better  method  presented  itself. 

VCTy  weU,  thank  you,  Mr.  Cable,  except  that  Jane 
has  been  abusing  me  because  you  were  -ot  here  to ** 

iin^'lT  ^^'^""^  *  ^""^^  ^^  **3^«'  ^^"  «he  cried. 
Oh,  If  the  truth  isn't  in  me,  I'U  subside,"  laughed 
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Graydon.    "  Nevertheless,  you've  kept  her  waiting,  and 
it*8  only  reasonable  that  she  should  abuse  somebody." 

** I  am  glad  you  were  here  to  receive  it;  it  saves  my 
grey  hairs.** 

"Rubbish!**  was  Miss  Cable's  simple  comment,  as 
her  father  took  his  place  beside  her. 

"  Oh,  please  drive  on,  Jane,"  said  the  young  man,  his 
admiring  eyes  on  the  girl  who  grasped  the  reins  afresh 
and  straightened  like  a  soldier  for  inspection.  "  I 
must  run  around  to  the  University  Club  and  watch 
the  score  of  the  Yale-Harvard  game  at  Cambridge.  It 
looks  like  Harvard,  hang  it  all!  Great  game,  they 
say ** 

« There  he  goes  on  football.  We  must  be  off,  or  it 
will  be  dark  before  we  get  away  from  him.  Grood-bye!  " 
cried  Miss  Cable. 

«  How's  your  father.  Gray?  He  wasn't  feeling  the 
best  in  the  world,  yesterday,"  said  Cable,  tucking  in 
the  robe. 

«A  case  of  liver,  Mr.  Cable;  he's  all  right  to-day. 
Good-bye!" 

As  Jane  and  her  father  whirled  away,  the  latter 
gave  utterance  to  a  remark  that  brought  a  new  bright- 
ne  to  her  eyes  and  a  proud  throbbing  to  her  heart; 
but  he  did  not  observe  the  effect. 

"Bright,  clever  chap — that  Graydon  Bansemer,"  he 
said  comfortably. 
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Thb  Gener.-'  Manager   jf  the  Pacific,  Lakes  &  At- 
lantic  Railroad  System  had  had  a  hard  struggle  of  it 
He  who  begins  his  career  with  a  shovel  in  a  locomotive 
cab  usuaUy  has  something  of  that  sort  to  look  back 
upon.     There  are  no  roses  along  the  pathway  he  has 
traversed.     In  the  end,  perhaps,  he  wonders  if  it  has 
been  worth  while.     David  Cable  Was  a  General  Man- 
ager; he  had  been  a  fireman.    It  had  required  twenty- 
five  years  of  hard  work  on  his  part  to  break  through 
the  chrysalis.    Packed  away  in  a  chest  upstairs  in  his 
house  there  was  a  grimy,  greasy,  unwholesome  suit  of 
once-blue  overalls.     The  garments  were  just  as  old 
as  his  railroad  career,  for  he  had  worn  them  on  his 
first  tnp  with  the  shovel.    When  his  wife  implored  him 
to  throw  away  the  «  detestable  things,"  he  said,  with 
characteristic  humour,  that  he  thought  he  would  keep 
them  for  a  rainy  day.     It  was  much  simpler  to  go 
from  General  Manager  to  fireman  than  vice  versa,  and 
It  might  be  that  he  would  need  the  suit  again.     It 
pleased  him  to  hear  his  wife  sniff  contemptuously. 
David  Cable  had  been  a  wayward,  venturesome  youth. 
His  father  and  mother  had  built  their  hopes  high  with 
him  as  a  foundation,  and  he  had  proved  a  decidedly 
insecure  basis;  for  one  night,  in  the  winter  of   1868, 
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he  rtole  away  from  his  home  in  New  York;  before 
spring  he  was  fighting  in  the  far  Southland,  a  boy 
of  sixteen  carrying  a  musket  in  the  tervica  of  his 
country. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  Private  Cable,  barely 
eighteen,  returned  to  his  home  only  to  find  that  death 
had  destroyed  its  happiness:  his  father  had  died,  leav- 
ing his  widowed  mother  a  dependant  upon  him.  It 
was  then,  philosophically,  he  realised  that  labour  alone 
could  win  for  him;  and  he  stuck  to  it  with  rigid  in- 
tegrity. In  turn,  he  became  brakeman  and  fireman; 
finally  his  determination  and  faithfuhiess  won  him  a 
fireman's  pkce  on  one  of  the  fast  New  York  Central 
"  runs."  If  ever  he  waa  dissatisfied  with  the  work,  no 
one  was  the  wiser. 

Railroading  in  those  days  was  not  what  it  is  in  these 
advanced  times.  Then,  it  meant  that  one  was  possessed 
of  all  the  evil  habits  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  man.  David 
Cable  was  more  or  less  contaminated  by  contact  with 
his  rough,  ribald  companions  of  the  rail,  and  he  glided 
moderately  into  the  bad  habits  of  his  kind.  He  drank 
and  "gamboled**  with  the  rest  of  the  boys;  but  by 
nature  not  being  vicious  and  low,  the  influences  were 
not  hopelessly  deadening  to  the  better  qualities  of  his 
character.  To  his  mother,  he  was  always  the  strong, 
good-hearted,  manly  boy,  better  than  all  the  other 
sons  in  the  world.  She  believed  in  him;  he  worshipped 
her ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  well  up  in  the  twen- 
ties that  he  stopped  to  think  that  she  was  not  the 
only  good  woman  in  the  world  who  deserved  re- 
spect. 
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Up  in  Albany  lired  the  Widow  Coleman  and  her  two 
pretty  daughters.     Mrs.  Coleman's  husband  died  on 
the  battlefield,  and  she,  like  many  women  in  the  North 
and  the  South,  after  years  of  moderate  prosperity, 
was  compelled  to  support  herself  and  her  family.    She 
had  been  a  pretty  woman,  and  cue  readily  could  see 
where  her  daughters  got  their  personal  attractiveness. 
Not  many  doors  from  the  boisterous  little  eating-house 
in  which  the  railroad  men  snatched  their  meals  as  they 
went  through,  the  widow  opened  a  book  and  newsstand. 
Her  home  was  on  the  floor  above  the  stand,  and  it  was 
there  she  brought  her  little  girls  to  womanhood.    Good- 
looking,  harum-scarum  Dave  Cable  saw  Frances  Cole- 
man one  e^  aiing  as  he  dropped  in  to  purchase  a  news- 
paper.   It  was  at  the  end  of  June,  in  1876,  and  the 
country  was  in  the  throes  of  excitement  over  the  first 
news  of  the  Custer  massacre  on  the  Little  Big  Horn 
River. 

Cable  was  deeply  interested,  for  he  had  seen  Cus- 
ter fighting  at  the  front  in  the  sixties.  Frances 
Coleman,  the  prettiest  girl  he  had  ever  seen,  sold  him 
the  newspaper.  After  that,  he  seldom  went  through 
Albany  without  visiting  the  little  book  shop. 

Tempestuous,  even  arrogant  in  love.  Cable,  once  con- 
vinced that  he  cared  for  her,  lost  no  time  in  claiming 
her,  whether  or  no.  Li  less  than  three  months  after  the 
Custer  massacre  they  were  married. 

Defeated  rivals  unanimously  and  enviously  observed 
that  the  handsomest  fireman  on  the  road  had  conquered 
the  most  outrageous  little  coquette  between  New  York 
and  Buffalo.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  loved  him 
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from  the  start;  the  othen  served  m  thorns  with  whieh 
she  delightedly  pricked  his  heart  into  subjection. 
The  young  husband  settled  down,  renounced  all  of  his 
undesirable  habits  and  became  a  new  man  with  such 
surprising  suddenness  that  his  friends  marveUed  and— 
derided.    A  year  of  happiness  followed    He  grew  ac- 
customed to  her  frivolous  ways,  overlooked  her  merry 
whimsicalities  and  gave  her  the  "  fuU  length  of  a  free 
rope,"  as  he  caUed  it.    He  was  contented  and  conse- 
quently careless.     She  chafed  under   the   indifference, 
and  in  her  resentment  believed  the  worst  of  him.    Tur- 
moil succeeded  peace  and  contentment,  and  in  the  end, 
David  Cable,  driven  to  distraction,  weakly  abandoned 
the  domestic  battlefield  and  fled  to  the  Far  West,  giving 
up  home,  good  wages,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  freedom, 
such  as  it  was.    He  ignored  her  letters  and  entreaties, 
but  in  aU  those  months  that  he  was  eway  from  her 
he  never  ceased  to  regret  the  impulse  that  had  defeated 
him.    Nevertheless,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
go  back  and  resume  the  life  of  torture  her  jealousy 
had  begotten. 

Then,  the  unexpected  happened.  A  letter  was  received 
containing  the  command  to  come  home  and  care  for  his 
wife  and  baby.  At  once,  David  Cable  caUed  a  halt 
m  his  demoralising  career  and  saw  the  situation  plainly. 
He  forgot  that  she  had  "nagged"  him  to  the  point 
where  endurance  rebelled;  he  forgot  everything  but 
the  fact  that  he  cared  for  her  in  spite  of  alL  Sobered 
and  conscience-stricken,  he  knew  only  that  she  was 
alone  and  toHing;  that  she  had  suffered  uncomplain- 
ingly until  the  babe  was  some  months  old  before  ap- 
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pealing  to  him  for  help.  In  abject  humihation,  he 
battened  back  to  New  York,  reproaching  hinuelf  ererr 
mile  of  the  way.  Had  he  but  known  the  true  situation, 
he  would  have  been  spared  the  pangs  of  remorse,  and 
this  narrative  never  would  have  been  written. 
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hi  itki  City  of  New  York  there  wm  practising,  at  that 
time,  a  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Bansemer.  His  ofllce, 
on  the  topmost  floor  of  a  dingy  building  in  the  lower 
section  of  the  city,  was  not  inviting.  On  leaving  the 
elevator,  one  woimd  about  through  narrow  halls  and 
finaUy  peered,  with  more  or  less  uncertainty  and  mis- 
giving, at  the  half-obliterated  sign  which  said  that 
James  Bansemer  held  forth  on  the  other  side  of  the 
glass  panel. 

It  was  whispered  in  certain  circles  and  openly  avowed 
in  others  that  Bansemer's  business  was  not  the  kind 
which  elevates  the  law ;  in  plam  words,  his  methods  were 
construed  to  debase  the  good  and  honest  statutes  of 
the  land.  Once  inside  the  door  of  his  office — ^and  a 
heavy  spring  always  closed  it  behind  one — ^there  was 
quick  evidence  that  the  lawyer  lamentably  disregarded 
the  virtues  of  prosperity,  no  matter  how  they  had  been 
courted  and  won.  Although  his  transactions  in  and 
out  of  the  courts  of  thai  great  city  bore  the  mark  of 
dishmiour,  he  was  known  to  have  made  money  during  the 
ten  years  of  his  career  as  a  member  of  the  bar.  Possibly 
he  kept  his  office  shabby  and  unclean  that  it  might  be 
in  touch  with  the  transactions  which  had  their  morbid 
birth  inside  the  grimy  walls.  There  was  no  spot  or 
comer  in  the  two  small  rooms  that  comprised  his 
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-  ehunben  -  to  which  he  could  point  with  pride.    The 
floori  were  littered  with  papers;  the  waUi  were  greaey 
•nd  bedecked  with  malodoroiu  notatiom.  documents 
and  pictures;  the  windows  were  smoky  and  useless;  the 
clerk  •  desk  bore  every  suggestion  of  dissoluteness. 
But  little  less  appalling  to  one's  «sthetio  sense  was 
«*e  clerk  himself.    Squatting  behind  his  wretched  desk, 
Ehas  Droom  peered  across  the  litter  of  papers  and 
books  with  snaky  but  polite  eyes,  ahnost  as  inviting 
••  the  spider  who,  with  wily  but  insidious  decorum, 
draws  the  guileless  into  his  web. 

If  one  passed  muster  in  the  estimation  of  the  incom- 
prehensible Droom.  he  was  permitted,  in  due  season,  to 
pass  through  a  second  oppressive-looking  door  and 
into  the  private  office  of  Mr.  James  Bansemer.  attomey- 
at-law  and  soKcitor.    It  may   be   remarked   at   this 
early  suge  that,  no  matter  how  long  or  how  weU  one 
inay  have  known  Droom,  one  seldom  lingered  to  enffase 
in  commonplaces  with  him.    Hi.  was  the  most  rep5<S 
personality  imaginable.    When  he  smiled,  one  was  con- 
scious  of  a  shock  to  the  nervous  system;   when  he  so 
far  forgot  himself  as  to  laugh  aloud,  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct lUustration  of  the  word  «  crunching »»;   when  he 
spoke,  one  was  ahnost  sorry  that  he  had  ears. 
Bansemer  knew  but  little  of  this  freakish  individual's 
history ;   no  one  else  had  the  temerity  to  inquire  into 
his  pa8t--or  to  separate  it  from  his  future,  for  that 
matter.    Once,  Bansemer  ironically  asked  him  whv  he 
h^  ne^  laarried.     It  was  a  full  ^.inute  before  the 
oUier  hf ted  his  eyes  from  the  sheet  of  legal  cap,  Z 
by  that  tmie  he  was  in  f  uU  control  of  his  passion. 
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Would  «aj  woouui  marry  a  thing 


**Look  «t  imI 

like  meF  ** 

Thii  WM  Mid  with  such  terrible  earneitneM  that 
Bwwemer  took  eare  never  to  broach  the  subject  again. 
He  saw  that  Drooin*i  heart  was  not  all  steel  and  brass. 

Droom  was  middle-aged.  His  lank  body  and  cadaver- 
ous face  were  constructed  on  principles  not  generally 
accredited  to  nature  as  it  applies  to  men.  When  erect, 
his  body  swayed  as  if  it  were  a  stubborn  reed  deter- 
mined to  maintain  its  dignity  in  the  face  of  the  wind; 
he  did  not  walk,  he  glided.  His  long  square  chin,  rarely 
clean-shaven,  protruded  far  beyond  its  natural  orbit; 
indeed,  the  attitude  of  the  chin  gave  one  an  insight  to 
the  greedy  character  of  the  man.  At  first  glance,  one 
felt  that  Droom  was  reaching  forth  with  his  lower 
jaw  to  give  greeting  with  hit  teeth,  instead  of  his 
hand. 

His  neck  was  long  and  thin,  and  his  turndown  collar 
was  at  least  two  sizes  too  large.    The  nose  was  hooked 
and  of  abnormal  length,  the  tip  coming  well  down  over 
the  short,  upper  lip  and  broad  mouth.    His  eyes  were 
light  blue,  and  so  intense  that  he  was  never  known  to 
blink  the  lashes.    Topping  them  were  deep,  wavering, 
black  eyebrows  that  met  above  the  nose,  forming  an 
ominous,  cloudy  line  across  the  base  of  his  thin,  high 
forehead.    The  crown  of  his  head,   covered  by   long, 
scant  strands  of  black  hair,  was  of  the  type  known  as 
"  retreating  and  pointed."    The  forehead  ran  upward 
and  back  from  the  brows  ahnost  to  a  point,  and  down 
from  the  pinnacle  hung  the  veil  of  hair,  just  as  if  he 
had  draped  it  there  with  the  same  care  he  might  have 
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'!^  1^'  ^J^\^  ""^  •  W.    Hi.  b«k 
huncW  /.„.rd  «g„ly.    i^    ,^  „j  r,dia.bu.l» 

«t"Jx:  ',^'  T* '""  '"^  *•" «»  •*">  «^"^ 

extr«n,t,«.     Who.  he  w«  m.  W.  f«t    Droom  «u 

Wh.t  W  .f  th.t  l.nk  .xp«,„  .,  b™.  .M  cuti.1. 
whoi  h,  «t  down  WM  one  of  the  myrterie.  Uut  not 
even  Jam..  BvMB.er  couM  fathom. 
^  men  had  b«n  cl,..mat..  in  «,  objure  law  «hool 
down  m  P«ui.yl»an.a.     BM,«m.r  wm  good-looldng. 

™^-f  I/"""*'  '•*  Droom  wa.  Stinctly  wJ 
oppo..te^  Whe„  h.  e.„.  ,„„  „,  ,^^  ^_^^  J^  ta. 

■ch~I-.t  fcMt   twelve  year,   the   «„i„  of  Ban- 

Hi.  aree«»ac,  ,nd  attire  proclaimed  him  to  be  f  ron. 
the  country,  but  hi.  «phi.t,y,  hi.  k„owl«lg.  ofX 

t^tlct  K '  rA""' '"«'"  ■■"»•  •■"»»  »«^»«  ~- 

tradict^  h,.  look.  imm«.«,r«>bly.    A  conflict  or  two 
TtTf     h..  feUow  .tudenf  that  he  wa.  more  thai" 

arde^^tT."  "^  ""■  ""■""*  ''  -  '^  O- 
Elia.  Droom  had  not  mcceeded  a.  a  lawyer  H. 
repened  people,  growing  more  and  more  bitter  ag«„,t 
the  world  a.  hi.  .truggle.  became  harder.  Wha^Me 
money  he  had  accumulated-Heaven  alone  knew  ho, 
fe  came  by  .t-dwindled  to  nothing,  and  he  wa.  in  ac 

atbc  m  Baltnnore.     Even  a.  he  engaged  the  half- 
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starved  wretch  to  become  his  confidential  clerfc    the 
lawyer  shuddered  and  abnost  repented  of  his  action. 
But  Elias  Droom  was  worth  his  weight  in  gold  to 
James  Bansemer  from  that  day  forth.    His  employer's 
sole  aim  in  life  was  to  get  rich  and  thereby  to  achieve 
power.    His  ambition  was  laudable,  if  one  accepts  the 
creed  of  morals,  but  his  methods  were  not  so  praise- 
worthy.   After  a  year  of  two  of  starvation  struggles 
to  get  on  with  the  legitimate,  he  packed  up  his  scruples 
and  laid  them  away— temporarily,  he  said.     He  re- 
sorted to  sharp  practice,  knavery,  and  all  the  forms  of 
legal  blackmail;  it  was  not  long  before  his  bank  account 
began  to  swell.    His  business  thrived.    He  was  so  clever 
that  not  one  of  his  shady  proceedings  reacted.     It  is 
safe  to  venture  that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  people 
who  were  bilked  through  his  manipulations  promised, 
in  the  heat  of  virtuous  wrath,  to  expose  him,  but  he 
had  learned  to  smile  in  security.     He  knew  that  ex- 
posure for  him  meant  humiliation  for  the  instigator, 
and  he  continued  to  rest  easy  while  he  worked  nard. 

"  You're  getting  rich  at  this  sort  of  thing,"  observed 
Droom  one  day,  after  the  lawyer  had  closed  a  particu- 
larly nauseous  deal  to  his  own  satisfaction,  «  but  what 
are  you  going  to  do  when  the  tide  turns?  » 
Bansemer,  irritated  on  perceiving  that  the  other  was 
engaged  in  his  exasperating  habit  of  rubbing  his  hands 
together,  did  not  answer,  but  merely  thundered  out: 
"  Will  you  stop  that ! " 
There  was  a  faint  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  a 
transition  of  the  hands  to  claws,  as  Droom  abruptly 
desisted,  but  smilingly  went  on : 
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"Some  day,  the  other  shark  will  get  the  better  of  you 
and  you'U  have  nothing  to  fall  back  on.    You've  bee 
building  on  mighty  slim  foundations.     Theie  iou't  a 
sign  of  support  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst."  he 
chuckled. 

"It's  a  large  world.  Droom."  said  his  employer 
easily.  "^ 

"And  small  also,  according  to  another  saying,  «  sup- 
planented  Droom.  "When  a  man's  down,  everybody 
kicks  hum-I'm  afraid  you  could  not  survive  the  kick- 
mg." 

Droom  grimied  so  diabolicaUy  as  again  he  resumed 
the  rubbmg  of  his  hands  that  the  other  turned  away 
with  an  oath  and  closed  the  door  to  the  inside  office. 
Bansemer  was  alone  and  where  Droom's  eyes  could  not 
see  him,  but  something  told  him  that  the  grin  hung 
outside  the  door  for  many  minutes,  as  if  waiting  for 
a  chance  to  pop  in  and  tantalise  him. 

Bansemer  was  a  good-looking  man  of  the  coarser 
mould-the  kind  of  man  that  merits  a  second  look 
m  passing,  and  the  second  look  is  not  always  in  his 
favour.     He  was  thirty-five  years  of  age.  but  looked 
older.     His  face  was  hard  and  deeply  marked  with 
the  hues  of  intensity.    The  black  eyes  were  fascinating 
in  their  brilliancy,  but  there  was  a  cruel,  savage  light 
in  their  depths.     The  nose  and  mouth  were  clean-cut 
and  pitiless  in  their  very  symmetry.     Shortiy  after 
leaving  college  to  hang  out  his  slingle.  he  had  married 
<  ae  daughter  of  a  minister.    For  two  years   her  sweet 
influence  kept  his  efforts  along  the  righteous  path,  but 
he  wnthed  beneath  the  yoke  of  poverty.     His  pride     ' 
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suffered  because  he  was  unable  to  provide  her  with, 
more  of  the  luxuries  of  life;  in  his  selfish  way,  he  loved 
her.    Failure  to  advance  made  him  surly  and  ill-tem- 
pered, despite  her  amiable  efforts  to  lighten  the  shadows 
around  their  Uttle  home.     When  the  baby  boy  was 
bom  to  them,  and  she  suffered  more  and  more  from 
the  unkindness  of  privation,  James  Bansemer,  by  na- 
ture an  aggressor,  threw  off  restraint  and  plunged 
into  the  traffic  that  soon  made  him  infamously  suc- 
cessful.    She  died,  however,  before  the  taint  of  his 
duplicity  touched  her,  and  he,  even  in  his  grief,  felt 
thankful  that  she  nevfer  was  to  know  the  truth. 
At  this  time  Bansemer  lived  in  comfort  at  one  of  the 
middle-class  boarding  houses  uptown,  and  the  boy  was 
just  leaving  the  kindergarten  for  a  private  school. 
Bansemer's  caUoused  heart  had  one  tender  chamber, 
and  in  it  dwelt  the  little  lad  with  the  fair  hair  and  grey 
eyes  of  the  woman  who  had  died. 
Late  one  November  afternoon  just  before  Bansemer 
put  on  his  light  topcoat  to  leave  the  office  for  the 
day,  Droom  tapped  on  the  glass  panel  of  the  door  to 
his  private  office.     UsuaUy,  the  clerk   communicated 
with  him  by  signal— a  floor  button  by  which  he  could 
acquamt  his  master  with  much  that  he  ought  to  know, 
and  the  visitor  in  the  outer  office  would  be  none  the 
wiser.    The  occasions  were  rare  when  he  went  so  far 
M  to  tap  on  the  door.     Bansemer  was  puzzled,  and 
stealthily  Kstened  for  sounds  from  the  other  side.    Sud- 
denly, there  came  to  his  ears  the  voices  of  women, 
mmgled  with  Broom's  suppressed  but  always  raucous 
tones. 
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Bansemer  opened  the  door;  looking  into  the  outer 
office,  he  saw  Droom  swaying  before  two  women,  rub- 
bing his  hands  and  smiling.  One  of  the  women  carried 
a  small  babe  in  her  arms.  Neither  she  nor  her  com- 
panion seemed  quite  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  the  lank 
guardian  of  the  outer  office. 


CHAPTER   IV 
THE   FOUNDLING 

« Ladt  to  see  you! »»  announced  Droom.  The  shrewd 
fearless  genius  of  the  inner  room  glanced  up  quickly 
and  met  the  prolonged,  uncanny  gaze  of  his  clerk;  un- 
wilhngly,  his  eyes  fell. 

«  Confound  it,  Lias  !,  will  you  ever  quit  looking  at  me 
hke  that!  There's  something  positively  creepy  in  that 
stare  of  yours ! " 

«  Lady  to  see  you ! »  repeated  the  clerk,  shifting  about 
uneasily,  and  then  gliding  away  to  take  his  customary 
look  at  the  long  row  of  books  in  the  wall  cases.  He 
had  performed  this  act  a  dozen  times  a  day  for  more 
than  five  years;  the  habit  had  become  so  strong  that 
chams  could  not  have  restrained  him.  It  was  what  he 
considered  a  graceful  way  of  dropping  out  of  notice, 
at  the  same  time  giving  the  impression  that  he  was 
constantly  busy. 

"Are  you  Mr.  Bansemer  ?  "  asked  the  woman  with 
the  babe  m  her  arms,  as  he  crossed  into  the  outer 
office. 

For  a  moment  Bansemer  purposely  remained  absorbed 
m  the  contemplation  of  his  finger  nails;  then  he  shot 
a  sudden  comprehensive  glance  which  took  in  the  young 
woman,  her  burden  and  all  the  supposed  conditions. 
There  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  here  was  another 
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"paternity  case,"  as  he  catelogued  them  in  his  big, 
black  book. 

"I  am,"  he  replied  shortly,  for  he  usually  made  short, 
quick  work  of  such  cases.  There  was  not  much  money 
in  them  at  best.  They  spring  from  the  lower  and 
poorer  classes.  The  rich  ones  who  are  at  fault  in 
such  matters  never  permit  them  to  go  to  the  point 
where  a  lawyer  is  consulted.  "  Would  you  mind  com- 
ing in  to-morrow?    I'm  just  leaving  for-the  day," 

"  It  will  take  but  a  few  minutes,  sir,  and  it  would  be 
very  hard  for  me  to  get  away  again  to-morrow,"  said 
the  young  woman  nervously.  « I'm  a  governess  in  a 
family  'way  uptown  and  my  days  are  not  very  free." 
"  Is  this  your  Baby?  "  asked  Bansemer,  more  inter- 
ested. The  word  governess  appealed  to  him ;  it  meant 
that  she  had  to  do  with  wealthy  people,  at  least. 

"No— that  is— well,  not  exactly,"  she  replied  con- 
fusedly.    The  lawyer  looked  at  her  so  sharply  that 
she  flinched  under  his  gaze.    A  kidnapper,  thought  he, 
with  the  quick  cunning  of  one  who  deals  in  stratagems. 
Instinctively  he  looked  about  as  if  to  make  sur**  that 
there  were  no  unnecessary  witnesses  to  share  the  secret. 
"  Come  into  this  room,"  said  he  suddenly.    "  Both  of 
you.     See  that  we  are  not  disturbed,"  he  added,  to 
Droom.    "I  think  I     can   give  you  a   few   minutes, 
madam,    and    perhaps    some    very    good    advice.     Be 
seated,"  he  went  on,  closing  the  door  after  them.    His 
eyes  rested  on  Broom's  face  for  an  instant  as  the  door 
closed,  and  he  saw  a  particularly  irritating  grin  strug- 
gling on  his  thin  lips.    "  Now,  what  is  it?    Be  as  brief 
as  possible,  please.    I'm  in  quite  a  hurry." 
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It  occurred  to  him  ,t  thi,  j„„ct„r,  jw,  ,. 

"T"  ""  "»*  P«rtic„..rly  iTrZd  l^'TI' 
"thcr  pretty  f.ce  w«  fufl  „f  „^'^-  '?'*»''•  <»■• 
«  certaui  linhtniiu  ■•„  i.  "««">«•  and  there  waa 
for  the  „„„„X."  '"'  "»»»«  that  puzded  him 

t«  and  XJ';L^Zn°:  ^V^  "^^  "'  «» 
d«„ed  „d  both  lookrf  asZth^!  '"'  "~*'^ 
been  bnad  winners  If  Z  iT  ^  ""^  "■■  ^^ 
quite  evid«,t  trthi.  ;      7    "^  '  ■«""'  ■■*  »"  now 

.on-cthing  nu-.;hi^ottt;^'"^^t«  '!  '"'  «"* 
two  vi,itor^  ,  "  ""  •*''t>Ml«  of  the 

<»".«  from  the  one  whTLH  I  "T  "*  '''"'"•''  «»» 
W"..elf  getting  Til^y    ^"  *'  '^"■*-    »"«">"  Mt 

«l't.orm°l'""'-"^«»*ort.,. 

lawyer  \urTZ  ^tZ'^'^V"''  """'^  «»'  «» 
»riticall,;  her  face  r^r^f  '""  ^"'■"  ^^  to  foot, 

Kin.  to  fbd  tC  ^e  w«  li:f r""*"^^-    '*  ""P""^ 
*e  wa,  po,ihVel/.racTv"^  —1^ good-looking , 

"  Y«  'ZT'"!^  ™'^'  "  •»  <'™™1ed. 
**■»     «ne  answered,  with  «  A,«*-         , 

companion.    "Thi.  i.  mrL,»T%^^"  "  '"' 

:i^    Whe„  i.  yoJCti,,^ '«'''«'• 

Weare'«Cr::rw"*'"  "'  ^  -".er',  home. 

■tP"rf«  explained^::"*  M- mZ     ™*  "  ''"■"'•  ''''" 
""y.     Ininot«narM,youknow.» 
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youTDMl,;!        .    How  doe.  .he  h.pp«,  to  be  in 

;^  that  ,o«  .houM  W  he./'^ai.rrX"; 

1  thought  perh.p.  you  could  mMiage  it  for  m, 
Mr.  B«.«mer,»  d,e  wid,  phuntivelv     ^.!  ' 

n««  M  .t  «,.hi„g  ;;„  j::^,,.  -^^  2  y^ 

«.«  ttere  wa.  .  compliment  in  her  rei^rl     "  T 
treated  it  with  indiffer^ce.  '  '"  *" 

Mopt  the  child,  Mr,  one  way  or  another."    Her  man- 

iudge-wiu'^:  s  r^  Drer;:^rrtt-  "'''- 

of  the  plan.?"  "«»  y™'  husband  appn«e 

•; I  can't  teU  him,  it  would  spoil  everything." 

quite  detTv  ""^"■'  '  ''°"'*  '^'^'  ^  •"■'^"■'"d  J"U  I 

the  matter  dark  so  far  as  v™.,  i...i,..j  ■  ^  » 


your  husband  is  concerned? 
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May  I  inquire  the  reason?  '»    Bansemer,  naturally,  wa« 
interested  by  this  time. 
"  If  you  have  time  to  listen,  I»d  like  to  tell  you  how 
it  all  comes  about.    It  won't  take  long.    I  want  someone 
to  tell  me  just  what  to  do  and  I'll  pay  for  the  advice, 
if  it  isn't  too  expensive.     I'm  very  poor,  Mr.  Banse- 
mer;   perhaps  you  won't  care  to  help  me  after  you 
know  that  I  can't  afford  to  pay  very  much." 
"  We'U  see  about  that  later,"  he  said  brusquely;  «  go 
ahead  with  the  story." 

The  young  woman  hesitated,  glanced  nervously  at  her 
sister  as  if  for  support,  and  finaUy  faced  the  expectant 
lawyer  with  a  flash  of  determination  in  her  dark  eyes. 
As  she  proceeded,  Bansemer  silently  and  somewhat  dis- 
dainfully made  a  study  of  the  speaker.    He  concluded 
that  she  was  scarcely  of  common  origm  and  was  the 
possessor  of  a  superficial  education  that  had  been  en- 
larged by  conceitedness;   furthermore,  she  was  a  per- 
son of  selfish  instincts,  but  without  the  usual  cruel 
impulses.     There  was  little  if  any  sign  of  true  refine- 
ment in  the  features,  and  yet,  there  was  a  strange 
strength  of  purpose  that  puzzled  him.     As  her  story 
progressed,  he  solved  the  puzzle.    She  had  the  strength 
to  carry  out  a  purpose  that  might  further  her  own 
personal  interests;   but  not  the  wiU  to  endure  sacrifice 
for  the  sake  of  another.     Her  sister  was  larger  and 
possessed  a  reserve  that  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
deepness.     He  felt  that  she  was  hardly  in  sympathy 
mth  the  motives  of  the  younger,  more  volatile  woman. 
"  My  husband  is  a  railroad  engineer  and  h  ten  years 
older  than  I,"  the  narrator  said  in  the  beginning.    « I 
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wasn't  quite  nineteen  when  we  were  married — two  years 
ago.  For  some  time,  we  got  along  all  right;  then 
we  began  to  quarrel.    He  commenced  to         ** 

"Mr.  Bansemer  is  in  a  hurry,  Fan,"  broke  in  the 
older  sister,  sharply;  and  then,  repeating  the  law- 
yer's words:  "  Be  as  brief  as  possible." 

There  was  a  world  of  reproach  in  the  look  which 
greeted  the  speaker.  Evidently,  it  was  a  grievous 
disappointment  not  to  be  allowed  to  linger  over  the 
details. 

"Well,"  he  continued  half  pettishly ;  "it  all  ended 
by  his  leaving  home,  job  and  everything.  I  had  told 
him  that  I  was  going  to  apply  for  a  divorce.  For 
three  months  I  never  heard  from  him." 

"Did  you  apply  for  a  divorce?"  asked  the  lawyer, 
stifling  a  yawn. 

"  No,  sir,  I  did  not,  although  he  did  nothing  towards 
my  support."  The  woman  could  not  resist  a  slightly 
coquettish  attempt  to  enlist  Bansemer's  sympathy.  "  I 
obtained  work  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  for  Foundlings, 
and  after  that,  as  a  governess.  But,  once  a  week  I 
went  back  to  the  asylum  to  see  the  little  ones.  One  day, 
they  brought  in  a  beautifully  dressed  baby — a  girl. 
She  was  found  on  a  doorstep,  and  in  the  basket  was  a 
note  asking  that  she  be  well  cared  for ;  with  it,  was  a 
hundred  dollar  bill.  The  moment  I  saw  the  little  thing, 
I  fell  in  love  with  her.  I  made  application  and  they 
gave  me  the  child  with  the  understanding  that  I  was 
to  adopt  it.  You  t-ee,  I  was  lonely — I  had  been  living 
alone  for  nine  or  ten  months.  The  authorities  knew 
nothing  of  my  trouble  with  Mr.  Cable — ^that's  my  hus- 
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dear  old  kdv  h«i.'^^  .  ^  **  "*"••    The 

«W.  iJ^r      ,    •"~»  ®°««  n»o»  intereited. 

For.  .un  »^ute.i;2,-.e„f L'^sp::^^  '^^^• 

^^ere.uItP- he  demanded.  ^^ 

^  He  came  back  lai^  month/* 
I>oeg  he  know  the  truth?  " 

Oh,  how  good  Md  nrert  iL  V    iL  ,     "''  '^•""^•' ' 

d,y.,.  """"»'•  """woU  h.t«  me  to  my  dying 

b^^"'  *"  "*  -">  ■«•'!■«  .t  hlo.  with  wide, 

^{IC-X-ore^---"-- 

it  be  doB.  «,  qrirS!.Tn,  '"  ■«  ^  •»'•    C-uit 
« li„  qoicuy  that  hell  never  And  it  ont?  » 
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**My  filter  and  the  authoritiei  at  the  aavlum;   not 
another  soul." 

"  It  !•  possible  to  arrange  the  adoption,  Mrs.  Cable, 
but  I  can»t  guarantee  that  Mr.  Cable  wiU  not  find  it 
out     The    records  wiU   show   the   fact,   you   know. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  avoid  discovery.** 
**  And  that,  please?  ** 

"  Leave  New  York  and  make  your  home  in  some  distant 
city  That's  the  safe  way.  If  you  remain  here,  there 
IS  always  a  chance  that  he  may  find  out  I  see  the 
position  you're  in  and  TU  help  you.  It  can  be  done 
quite  regularly  and  there  is  only  one  thing  you'll  have  to 
fea^-your  own  tongue,**  he  concluded,  pointedly. 

I  hate  New  York,  Mr.  Bansemer.  David  likes  the 
West  and  I'U  go  anywhere  on  earth,  if  it  will  keep 
him  from  finding  out  Oh,  if  you  knew  how  he  adores 
her!  she  cried,  regret  and  ecstasy  mingling  in  her 
voice.  "I'd  give  my  soul  if  she  were  only  mine!** 
Bansemer*s  heart  was  too  roughly  caUoused  to  be 
touched  by  the  wistful  longing  in  these  words. 

Before  the  end  of  the  week  the  adoption  of  the  found- 
Img  babe  was  a  matter  of  record;  and  the  unsuspect- 
ing David  Cable  was  awaiting  a  reply  from  the  train- 
master of  a  big  Western  raHroad,  to  whom,  at  the 
earnest,  even  eager,  soliciUtion  of  his  wife,  he  had 
applied  for  work.     Elias  Droom  made  a  note  of  the 
fee  in  the  daybook  at  the  office,  but  asked  no  questions. 
Bansemer  had  told  him  nothing  of  the  transaction,  but 
he  was  confident  that  the  unspeakable  Droom  knew 
aU  about  it,  even  though  he  had  not  been  nearer  than 
the  outer  office  during  any  of  the  consultations. 
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from  N^V^r^^fu  *'"'*'"*-"■'*•'•"'  '-"g 
Brim,  of  rt.^ .     •"•"  oty-Den..,.    Then.  tk. 

Mte,  and  the  shoTel  wu  a  memory. 

less  revolution  of  a  few  yearrhl  ^         ^        ''**'*" 
nf  I,;-  wr    *       .       -       Jears,  he  became  the  successor 

way  for  the  tra.n-m..ter,  who  year,  afterward  dirf 
■n  h,.  gre«y  overall,  and  the  cWfitting  cap  „f  .7 
engmeer.    One  night  Cable  read  the  new.  ItZ  1r2 
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nth  aU  the  joy  gone  from  his  heart. 

From  the  cheap,  squalid  section  of  town  known 


as 
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"  Tulrotd  end."  C^ble'i  ri«ng  influence  carried  him 
to  the  well^nrned  luxury.     The  linei  of  care  and  toil 
mellowed  in  the  face  of  his  pretty  wife,  as  the  years 
roDed  by;    her  comely  figure  shed  the  cheap  raiment 
of  "  hard,  old  days.»»  and  took  on  the  plumage  of  pros- 
perity.    Trouble,  resentment,  and  worry  disappeared 
as  if  by  magic,  smoothed  out  by  the  satiny  touch  of 
comfort's  fingers.    She  went  upward  much  faster  than 
her  husband,  for  her  ambitions  were  less  exacting.    She 
longed  to  shine  socially— he  loathed  the  thought  of  it. 
But  Cable  was  proud  of  his  wife.     He  enjoyed  the 
transition  that  lifted  her  up  with  steady  strength  to 
the  plane  which  fitted  her  best— as  he  regarded  it. 
She   had   stuck   by   him   nobly   and   uncomplainingly 
through  the  vicissitudes;  it  delighted  him  to  give  her 
the  pleasures. 

Prances  Cable  was  proud;  but  she  had  not  been  too 
proud  to  stand  beside  the  man  with  the  greasy  overalls 
and  to  bend  her  fine,  young  strength  to  work  in  unison 
with  his.  Together,  facing  the  task,  cheerfully,  they 
had  battled  and  won.  ^ 

There  were  days  when  it  was  hard  to  smile;  but  the 
next  day  always  brought  with  it  a  fresh  sign  of  hope. 
The  rough,  hard  days  in  the  Far  West  culminated  in 
his  elevation  to  the  office  of  General  Manager  of  the 
great  railroad  system,  whose  headquarters  and  home 
were  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Attaining  this  high  place 
two  years  prior  to  the  opening  of  this  narrative,  he 
was  regarded  now  as  one  of  the  brainiest  railroad  men 
and  slated  to  be  president  of  the  road  at  the  next 
meeting. 
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prime  of  hfe  and  iisefulne...  Age  and  prosperity  had 
improved  ham^reatly.  The  iron  grey  ofhis^h^ 
the  keen  brightness  of  his  face,  the  erect,  and  soldieri; 
carriage  of  his  person  made  him  a  striking  figure.  His 
wife,  ten  years  his  junior,  was  one  of  the  most  attrac- 

lirr'irf''";^-  Her  gir^sh  beauty  had  reened 
under  the  blasts  of  adversity;  years  had  not  been  un- 
kind  to  her.  Li  a  way,  she  was  the  leader  of  a  certain 
set,  but  her  social  ambitions  were  not  content.  There 
was  a  higher  altitude^in  fashion's  reahn.  Money,  in- 
fluence and  perseverance  were  her  allies;  social  des- 
potism her  only  adversary. 

The  tall,  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter  of  the 
Cables  was  worshipped  by  her  father  with  aU  the 
warmth  and  ardour  of  his  soul.  Times  there  were  when 
he  looked  in  wonder  upon  this  arbiter  of  not  a  few 

ZiJf  r*"\'r  n""  '°'  ^'  "'^  ^'^"^^  -*  "^^'P  «k-« 

for  a  child,  commenting  on  the  fact  that  she  bo,^ 
resembknce  to  neither  parent. 

For  years,  Mrs.  Cable  had  lived  in  no  little  terror  of 
some  day  bemg  found  out.  As  the  child  grew  to 
wou,^ood,  the  fears  graduaUy  diminished  and\  sens! 
of  security  that  would  not  be  disturbed  replaced  them. 

of2r       1^1       T  "^'^"^  *^"*  ^«'  *^«  «Wef  prizes 
of  h  r  ambition,  she  came  face  to  face  with  a  man, 
whose  v«age  she  never  had  forgotten-Elias  Droom 
Aud  Frances  Cable  looked  again  into  the  old  and  te" 
TOJing  shadows! 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  she  was  crossing  the 
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sidewalk  to  her  carriage  waiting  near  Field's,  when  a 
man  brushed  against  her.  She  was  conscious  of  a 
strange  oppressiveness.  Before  she  turned  to  look  at 
him  she  knew  that  a  pair  of  staring  eyes  were  upon  her 
face.  Something  seemed  to  have  closed  relentlessly 
upon  her  heart. 
One  glance  was  sufficient.  The  tall,  angular  form 
stood  almost  over  her;  the  two,  wide,  blue  eyes  looked 
down  in  feigned  surprise;  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
voice  greeted  her,  hoarsely: 

"Good   afternoon,  Mrs.    Cable!    And   how   is   the 
baby?  ** 

"The  baby!"  she  faltered.     Struggle  against  it  as 
she  would,  a  sort  of  fascination  drew  her  gaze  toward 
the  remarkable  face  of  the  old  clerk.    "  Why— why- 
she's  very  weU,  thank  you,"  she  finally  sUmmered.  Her 
face  was  as  white  as  a  ghost;    with  a  shudder  she 
started  to  pass  him.    Droom,  blocked  the  way. 
"She  was  such  a  pretty   Uttle  thing,  I  remember;" 
and  then,  insinuatingly:  «  Where  is  her  father,  now? " 
"  He— Mr.  Cable,"  answered  Mrs.  Cable,  feeling  very 
much  as  a  bird  feels  when  it  is  charmed  by  a  snake, 
"  why,  he's  at  home,  of  course." 
"Indeed!"  was  all  that  Elias  Droom  said;   for  she 
had  fled  to  escape  the  grin  that  writhed  in  and  out 
among  the  wrinkles  of  his  face. 
As  her  carriage  struggled  through  crowded  Washing- 
ton Street,  an  irresistible  something  compelled  Frances 
Cable  to  glance  back.    Droom  stood  on  the  curb,  his 
eyes  following  her  ahnost  hungrily.     Half  an  hour 
later,  when  she  reached  home,  she  was  in  a  state  of 
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the  f„t,  .he  w«  positive  th.1  Eli«i  Droom  h«|  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  very  door.tep. 
to  .u.penK  ud  dread,  d«  w.itd  for  d.«  before 

th.t^J»d  been  carried  to  him  by  .  demo,  in  the  fo,^ 

J^L'Jr'"  *'*  "°J  ^  *"  "'""^  C'*''-    He  went  to 
James  Bansemer  with  (he  news. 

J«,«  Ban«„er'.  Uw  and  loan  offl«.  were  not  far 

fitter  from  Stat.  Street.  He  who  know,  Chicago 
w^  camiot  m.„  the  location  more  than  three  bloch 
«U.«r  W.3,  .f  he  take.  City  Hafl  a.  a  focal  point,  ^e 
^ce  bmldmg  in  which  they  were  located  i.  not  a 
pretenfon.  rtrncture.  but  it.  t«.ant.  were  thef  Ld 
•t.U  are  regarded  a.  dcirrfje.   It  may  be  weU  teT 

«.oogh  to  tun.  over  a  new  leaf  and  begin  work  on  a 

ttat  tte  bh«>k^  bcmirched  line,  on  the  opporite  ridelf 
the  .heet  could  be  traced  thr«,gh  ever^ntry  thi, 
went  down  on  the  f re.h  while  .urf«».  ft„  J7r  w^i 
ju.t  a.  nefariou.  in  hi.  tr««ction.,  but  T^ J" 

mmded  hm  that  he  h«l  .  repuUtion  to  prote.^  Z 
^  new  fieM  ^,  be.ide..  a.  hi.  .on  wa.  "^j  ^ 

men,  ,t  would  be  worse  than  criminJ  to  dcteriorato. 
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Bansemer  loathed  Droom,  but  he  also  feared  him. 
He  was  the  only  living  creature  that  inspired  fear  in 
the  heart  of  this  bold  schemer.    It  is  true  that  he  feared 
the  effect  an  exposure  might  have  on  the  mind  of  his 
stalwart  son,  the  boy  with  his  mother's  eyes;  but  he 
had  succeeded  so  well  in  1  linding  the  youth  in  the 
years  gone  by,  that  the  prospects  of  discovery  now 
seemed  too  remote  for  concern.     The  erstwhile  New 
York  "shark"  was  now  an  eel,  wily  and  elusive,  but 
he  was  an  eel  with  a  shark's  teeth  and  a  shark's  vo- 
raciousness.   He  had  grown  old  in  the  study  of  this 
particular  branch  of  natural  history.     BwiSemer  was 
fifty-five  years   old  in  this  year  of  1898.     He  was 
thinner  than  in  the  old  New  York  days,  but  the  buU- 
like  vigour  had  given  way  to  the  wiry  strength  of  the 
leopard.     The  once  black  hair  was  ahnost  white,  and 
grew  low  and  thick  on  his  forehead.     Immaculately 
dressed,  ever  straight  and  aggressive  m  crriage,  he 
soon  became  a  figure  of  whom  aU  eyes  took  .    ace,  even 
in  the  most  crowded  of  Chicago  thoroughfares. 
Graydon  Bansemer,  on  leaving  Yale  with  a  diploma 
and  some  of  the  honours  of  his  class,  urged  his  father 
to  take  him  into  his  office,  and  ultimately  to  make  him 
a  partner  in  the  business.    James  Bansemer  never  for- 
got the  malicious  grin  that  crossed  the  face  of  Elias 
Droom  when  the  young  fellow  made  the  proposition 
not  more  than  a  fortnight  before  the  Bansemer  estab- 
lishment picked  itself  up  and  hastily  deserted  New 
York.    That  grin  spoke  plainer  than  aU  the  words  in 
language.    Take  him  into  the  office?    Make  this  hon- 
e»t,  grey-eyed  boy  a  partner?    It  was  no  wonder  that 
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Droom  grinned  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  forgot  to 
cover  his  mouth  with  his  huge  hand,  as  was  his  custom. 
The  proposition,  whUe  sincere  and  earnest,  was  too 
impossible  for  words.    For  once  in  his  life,  James  Ban- 
semer  was  at  a  loss  for  subterfuge.     He  stammered, 
flushed  and  writhed  in  the  effort  to  show  the  young  man 
that  the  step  would  be  unprofiUble,  and  he  was  sorely 
conscious  that  he  had  not  convinced  the  eager  appKcant. 
He  even  urged  him  to  abandon  the  thought  of  becoming 
a  lawyer,  and  was  ably  seconded  by  Elias  Droom,  whose 
opinion  of  Uie  law,  as  he  had  come  to  know  It,  was  far 
from  flattering. 
Just  at  this  time  Bansemer  was  engaged  in  the  most 
daring  as  well  as  the  most  prodigious  "deal"  of  his 
long  career.    With  luck,  it  was  bound  to  enrich  him 
to  the  extent  of  $50,000.    The  plans  had  been  so  weU 
prepared  and  the  execution  had  been  so  faultless  that 
there  seemed  to  be  no  possibility  of  failure.    To  take 
his  fair-minded  son— with  the  mother's  eyes— into  the 
game  would  be  suicidal.    The  young  feUow  would  turn 
from  him  forever.    Bansemer  never  went  so  far  as  to 
wonder  whence  came  the  honest  blood  in  the  boy»s  veins, 
nor  to  speculate  on  the  origin  of  the  unquestioned  in- 
tegrity.    He  had  but  to  recall  the  woman  who  bore 
him,  the  woman  whose  love  was  the  only  good  thing  he 
ever  knew,  the  wife  he  had  worshipped  while  he  sinned. 
For  years  and  years  he  had  plied  his  unwholesome 
trade  in  reputations,  sometimes  evading  exposure  by 
the  narrowest  of  margins,  and  he  had  come  to  believe 
that  he  was  secure  for  aU  time  to  come.    But  it  was  the 
**  big  J9b  "  that  brought  disaster.    Just  when  it  boked 
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as  though  success  was  assured,  the  crash  came.  He 
barely  had  time  to  cover  his  tracks,  throw  the  figurative 
pepper  into  the  eyes  of  his  enemies,  and  get  away  from 
the  scene  of  danger.  But,  he  had  been  clever  and 
resourceful  enough  to  avoid  the  penalty  that  looked 
inevitable  and  came  off  with  colours  trailing  but  un- 
captured. 

Perhaps  no  other  man  could  have  escaped;  but  James 
Bansemer  was  cleverest  when  in  a  comer.  He  backed 
away,  held  them  at  bay  until  he  could  recover  his 
breath,  and  then  defied  them  to  their  teeth.  Despite 
their  proof,  he  baffled  them,  and  virtue  was  not  its  own 
reward — ^at  least  in  this  instance. 

In  leaving  New  York,  he  hoped  that  Elias  Droom— 
who  knew  too  much— might  refuse  to  go  into  the  new 
territory  with  him,  but  the  gaunt,  .  clerk  took  an 
unnatural  and  malevolent  delight  L  .Unging  to  his 
employer.  He  declined  to  give  up  his  place  in  the 
office,  and,  although  he  hated  James  Bansemer,  he  came 
like  an  accusing  shadow  into  the  new  offices  near  the 
Chicago  River,  and  there  he  toiled,  grinned  and  scowled 
with  the  same  old  faithfulness. 


CHAPTER    VI 

IN  SIGHT  OF   THE  FANGS 

At  first,  it  was  hard  for  James  Bansemer  to  believe 
that  his  henchman  had  not  been  mistaken.     Broom's 
description  of  the  lady  certainly  did  not  correspond 
to  what  his  memory  recalled.    Investigation,  however, 
assured  him  that  the  Cables  in  the  mansion  near  the 
lake  were  the  people  he  had  known  in  New  York.  Ban- 
B^er  took  no  one  into  his  confidence,  not  even  Droom. 
W  convinced  that  the  erstwhile  fireman  was  now 
ttie  nch  and  powerful  magnate,  he  set  to  work  upon 
the  machinery  which  was  to  extract  personal  gain  from 
the  secret  in  his  possession.    He  soon  learned  that  the 
child  was  a  young  woman  of  considerable  standing 
in  society,  but  there  was  no  way  for  him  to  ascertain 
whether  Frances  Cable  had  told  the  truth  to  her  hus- 
band in  those  dreary  Far  West  days. 
Bansemer  was  rich  enough,  but  avarice  had  become 
a  habit.    The  flight  from  New  York  had  deprived  him 
of  but  littie  in  worldly  goods.     His  ill-gotten  gains 
came  with  him;  and  investments  were  just  as  easy  and 
just  as  safe  in  Chicago  as  in  New  York.    Now,  he  saw 
a  chance  to  wring  a  handsome  sum  from  the  rich  woman 
whose  only  possession  had  been  love  when  he  first  knew 
her.    If  the  secret  of  Jane's  origin  stiU  remained  locked 
up  m  her  heart,  the  eflTort  would  be  an  easy  one.    He 
learned  enou^^  of  David  Cable,  however,  to  know  that 
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if  he  shared  the  secret,  the  plan  would  be  profitless  and 
dangerous. 

It  was  this  uncertainty  that  kept  him  from  calling  at 
the  Cable  home;  likewise,  from  writing  a  note  which 
might  prove  a  most  disastrous  folly.  Time  and  cir- 
cumstance could  be  his  only  friends,  and  he  was  ac- 
customed to  the  whims  of  both.  He  read  of  the  din- 
ners and  entertainments  given  by  the  Cables,  and  smiled 
grimly.  Time  hod  worked  wonders  for  them !  Scandal, 
he  knew,  could  undo  all  that  ambition  and  pride  had 
wrought.    He  could  well  afford  to  wait. 

However,  he  did  not  have  long  to  wait,  for  his  op- 
portunity came  one  night  in  Hooley's  Theatre.    Gray- 
don  and  he  occupied  seats  in  the  orchestra,  near  the 
stage  and  not  far  from  the  lower  right-hand  boxes. 
It  was  during  the  busy  Christmas  holidays,  but  the 
"  star  "  was  of  sufficient  consequence  to  pack  the  house. 
The  audience  was  no  end  of  a  fashionable  one.    Time 
and  again,  some  strange  influence  drew  his  gaze  to  the 
gay  party  in  one  of  the  lower  boxes,     lie  face  of 
the  woman  nearest  to  him  was  not  visible;  but  the  two 
girls  who  sat  forward,  turned  occasionally  to  look 
over  the  audioice;  and  he  saw  that  they  were  pretty, 
one  exceptionally  so.    One  of  the  men  was  grey-haired 
and  strong-featured;  the  others  were  quite  too  insig- 
nificant to  be  of  interest  to  him.     The  woman  whose 
back  he  could  see  did  not  look  out  over  the  audience. 
Her  indifference  was  so  marked  that  it  seemed  deliberate. 
At  last,  he  felt  that  her  eyes  were  upon  him ;  he  turned 
quickly.    True  enough  for  with  lips  slightly  parted, 
her  whole  attitude  suggestive  of  intense  restraint,  Mrs. 
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Cable  m  rtaring  hdpleMly  into  the  ejet  of  the  man 
who  could  destroy  her  with  a  word. 
The  one  thing  that  flaahed  through  Ban«emer»i  brain 
wa«  the  realiwtion  that  she  waa  far  more  beautiful  than 
he  had  expected  her  to  be.    There  was  a  truly  ari.- 
tocratic  lorelines.  in  the  rather  piquant  face,  and  she 
undeniably  possessed  "manner.*    Maturity  had  im- 
proved her  vastly,  he  confessed  with  strange  exultation ; 
age  had  been  kinder  than  youth.    He  forgot  the  play, 
•eldom  takmg  his  eyes  from  the  back  which  agai 
had  been  turned  to  him.,   Calculating,  he  reached  the 
conclusion  that  she  was  not  more  than  forty  years 
of  age.    More  than  once  he  made  some  remark  to  his 
wn,  only  to  surprise  that  young  man   glancing  «ir- 
reptitiously  at  the  face  of  the  more  beautiful  of  the 
two  girls.    Even  in  this  early  stage,  James  Bansemer 
began  to  gloat  over  the  beauty  of  this  new-found,  old 
acquamtance.  ^ 

deKberatdy  doffed  his  hat  and  extended  a  pleasantLid 
to  the  wife  of  David  Cable.  She  turned  deathly  pale 
«d  th«^  was  a  startled,  piteous  look  in  her  ejL  Sat 

ZT^-  "i  ""r^  •"  ^-^^^  *>^  •  ^^-^t-  There 
WkT"!,     S_'^'  ^"  *°  ^"  '^"*  »*'«J««»  Wm  to  her 

J^^p'm  ?  "^"***  ^**"  ^"^^°«  »"»»«»*'  *nd 
J«ie  Cable    strangers  mitil  then,  were  asking  each 

otiier  how  they  h-ked  the  play,  and  Fate  was  at  work. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  scene  at  the  theatre  young 

Mr.  Bansemer  dashed  across  the  hafl  from  the  elevator 

cTlT:;'  '''  '^*'^'''  ^«-  -J-*  -  ^«"  ^'-  was 


! 
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**Where»s  the  goveroor,  Mr.  Droom?**  he  uked,  de- 
liberately brushing  part  the  old  clerk  in  the  outer 
offlce. 

"  Left  some  time  ago,"  replied  Droom,  somewhat  un- 
graciously, his  blue  eyes  sUring  past  the  young  man 
with  a  steadiness  that  suggested  reproach  because  he 
was  out  of  the  direct  line  of  vision.  « It  is  nearly  six 
o'clock— he*s  never  here  after  five.** 

"I  know  that  he— I  asked  you  if  you  knew  of  his 
whereabouts.  Do  you— or  not? »»  The  self-confident, 
athletic  youth  did  not  stand  in  physical  awe  of  the 
clerk. 

**  No,**  was  the  simple  and  sufficient  answer. 

"  Wen  then— I'm  off,**  said  Graydon  a  trifle  less  airily. 

Droom*s  overcoat  was  on  and  buttoned  up  to  his 
chin ;  his  long  feet  were  encased  in  rubbers  of  enormous 
size  and  uncertain  age.  There  must  have  been  no  blood 
in  the  veins  of  this  grim  old  man,  for  the  weather  was 
far  from  cold  and  the  streets  were  surprisingly  dry 
for  Chicago. 

"I  am  closing  the  office  for  the  day,**  said  Droom. 
For  no  apparent  reason  a  smile  spread  over  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  and  Graydon,  bold  as  he  was,  turned 
his  eyes  away. 

"  I  thought  I'd  stop  in  and  pick  up  the  governor  for 
a  ride  home  in  my  motor,**  said  he,  turning  to  the  door. 

"  Yours  is  one  of  the  first  out  here,  I  suppose,**  came 
from  tJie  thin  lips  of  the  old  clerk. 

Graydon  laughed. 

"  Possibly.     The  company  charges  a  nickel  a  ride 

half  a  dime— Going  down,  sir?  "  Graydon  had  rung 
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for  the  elevator  .«d  wm  wdting  in  front  of  the 
grating. 

A  look  containing  a  curiout  compound  of  affectionate 
reproach  and  a  certain  aenile  gratification  at  being 
m^e  the  object  of  the  bo/.   conde««nding  raillery 
crowed  Droom».  countenance.    Without,  however,  an- 
jwermg  hi.  que.tion.  he  dowly  and  carefully  clo.ed 
♦t!  w?    '^.**  ^«o'ou.ly.  and  joined  Ban«»ner  at 
the  .haft.    With  Droom.  word,  were  unnecewary  when 
action,  could  .peak  for  thenuelve.. 
"StiU  Kying  over  in  Well.  Street.  Mr.  Droom? »» 
T    T  P*?^**""'  thoroughly  at  home  with  the  man 
whom  he  had  feared  and  dcpiwd  by  .Uge.  from  child- 
nood  up. 

»    ,     *  ^*«'"««>  Avenue,  the  Drive  or  Lincoto  Park 
Boulevard,  but  it'.  ju.t  a.  «reU  a.  I  am-or  ever  hope 

•*  There  .  nothing  again.t  Well.  Street  but— it  oot 
a.hamed  of  itwlf  when  it  croued  the  river." 
"They  caU  it  Fifth  Avenue."  veered  Droom.  -  but  it 

note  a  tone  of  affectionate  pride  in  the  q«e.tion. 
"No  indeed!" 

«0h,  there*,  only  one.  Mr.  Graydon,"  wid  the  old 
ckrk  qmte  warmly;  "our  own  Fifth  Avenue." 

I  had  no  idea  you  cared  .o  much  for  «ragger 
thmgs.  Mr.  Droom."  ob«^ed  the  other.  genSy 
.urpnsed.  ^ 

"  Even  Broadway  i.  heaven  to  me,"  «iid  Droom.  some 
of  the  rai^  gone  from  hi.  voice.     "Good-bye;   I  go 
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tWi  w»y,»»  he  said  when  they  reached  the  Ridewalk  a 
little  later.  The  joung  man  watched  hit  gaunt  figure 
as  it  slouched  away  in  the  semi-darkness. 

"By  George,  the  old  chap  is  actually  homesick!** 
muttered  he.    « I  didn't  think  it  was  m  him.** 

Droom  had  rooms  over  a  millinery  shop  in  Wells 
Street.    There  was  a  bedroom  at  the  back  and  a  **  living- 
room  *»  in  front,  overlooking  the  street  from  the  third 
story  of  the  building.  Of  the  bedchamber  there  is  but  lit- 
tle to  say,  except  that  it  contained  a  bed,  a  washstand,  a 
mirror,  two  straight-backed  chairs  and  a  clothes-press. 
Droom  went  out  for  his  batb— every  Saturday  night. 
The  **  living-room,**  however,  was  queer  in  more  ways 
than  one.    In  one  comer,  on  a  chest  of  drawers,  stood 
his  oil  stove,  while  in  the  opposite  comer  a  big  sheet- 
iron  heater  made  itself  conspicuous.     Firewood  was 
piled   behind  the  stove  winter  and  summer,  Droom 
lamenting  that  one  could  not  safely  discriminate  be- 
tween the  seasons  in  Chicago.    The  chest  of  drawers 
contained  his  stock  of  provisions,  his  cooking  and  table 
utensils,  his  medicine  and  a  small  assortment  of  car- 
penter*s  tools.    He  had  no  use  for  an  icebox. 

A  bookcase,  old  enough  to  warm  the  heart  of  the 
most  ardent  antiquarian,  held  his  small  and  unusual 
collection  of  books.  Standing  side  by  side,  on  the 
same  shelf,  were  French  romances,  unexpurgated,  and 
the  Holy  Bible,  much  bethumbed  and  pencilled.  There 
were  schoolbooks  alongside  of  sentimental  love  tales, 
Greek  lexicons  and  quaint  old  fairy  stories,  law  books 
and  works  on  criminology;  books  on  botany,  geology, 
anatomy,  and  physics.   In  all,  perhaps,  there  were  two 
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hundred  TohniM..    A  lif e  of  N«pol«M,  rereded  sign,  of 

■Ano.t  conrtwit  uMge.    There  were  thm  portnuta  of 

the  Conieui  on  the  dingy  green  wall*. 
The  strange  character  of  the  man  wae  best  shown  bj 

the  picture,  that  adomed-*r  rather  disfigured  the 
„  Vulgar  photograph,  and  prints  were  to  be  seen 
on  dl  sides.  Mingled  with  thene  cheap  creation,  were 
excellent  copie.  of  famou.  Madonna.,  quaint  Scriptural 
drawings,  engraving,  of  the  Saviour,  and  an  aUegorical 
enured  print  which  empha.ised  the  joys  of  heaven. 
There  wa.  also  a  badly  drsNm  but  ideaUsed  portrait  of 
Droora.  done  in  crayon  at  the  age  of  twenty.  This 
portrait  wa.  one  of  hi.  pri«d  po.seMions.     He  loved 

longitudmal  defects.  If  Droom  ever  had  entertained 
a  femmme  vi.itor  in  hi.  apartment.,  there  i.  no  record 
of  tiie  fact  But  few  men  had  .een  the  interior  of 
his  home,  and  they  had  gone  away  with  di.tre.«d, 
perplexed  MnMbilitic 

He  cooked  hi.  own  meab  on  the  oiT  stove,  and.  alone, 
ate  them  from  the  little  table  that  .tood  near  the  heater. 
Occasionafly.  he  went  out  to  a  near-by  eating  hou«.  for 
a  lonely  f ea.t    Hi.  room.  u.uaUy  reeked  with  the  odour 
of   boiled   coffee,    burnt   cabbage   and   greaw.    pun- 
g«it  chemical,  and  long-suffering  bed  linen.     Of  hi. 
front      room,  it  may  be  said  that  it  wa.  kitchen, 
dimng-room.  parlour,  horary,  workshop,  laboratory 
•nd  conservatory.    Four  flower-pots  in  which  as  many 
geraniums  existed  with  difficulty,  despite  Droom»s  con- 
«tant  and  unswerving  care,  occupied  a  conspicuous  place 
on  the  wmdow-sills  overlooking  the  street.    He  watched 
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OT«r  than  with  aU  the  tender  solicitude  of  a  lorer,  rar- 
prinng  «■  it  may  appear  when  one  paiuee  to  conuder 
the  Tidoue  exterior  of  the  man. 
Drdom  wae  frugal.  He  wae,  in  tnith,  a  nu^r.  If  any- 
one had  asked  him  what  he  expected  to  do  with  the 
money  he  was  putting  away  in  the  bank,  he  could  not 
have  answered,  calculating  as  he  was  by  nature.    He  had 
no  relative  to  whom  he  would  le.ive  it  and  he  had  no 
inclination  to  gire  up  the  habit  of  active  employment. 
His  salary  was  small,  but  he  mano^ed  to  save  more 
than  half  of  it— for  a  **  rainy  day,"  as  he  said.    He 
did  his  reading  and  experimenting  by  kerosene  light,, 
and  went  to  bed  by  candle  light,  saving  a  few  pennies  a 
week  in  that  way.    The  windows  in  his  apartment  were 
washed  not  oftener  than  once  a  year.    He  was  sekbm 
obliged  to  look  through  them  during  the  day,  and  their 
only  duty  at  night  was  to  provide  ventilation— and  even 
that  was  characteristically  meagi«i. 
He  was  a  man  of  habit— not  habits.    A  pipe  at  night 
was  his  only  form  of  dissipation.    It  was  not  too  far 
for  him  to  walk  home  from  the  ofBce  of  evenings,  and  he 
invariably  did  so  unless  the  weather  was  extremely  un- 
pleasant.    So  methodical  was  he  that  he  never  had 
walked  over  any  other  bridge  than  the  one  in  Welk 
Street,  coiring  vid  going. 

Past  sixty-ave  years  of  age,  Droom*s  hair  still  was 
black  and  snaky;  his  teeth  were  as  yellow  and  jagged 
as  they  were  in  the  seventies,  and  his  eyes  were  as  blue 
and  ugly  as  ever.  He  had  not  aged  with  James  Ban- 
semer.  In  truth,  he  looked  but  little  older  then  when 
we  made  his  acquaintance.    The  outside  world  knew  no 
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more  of  Droom's  private  transactions  than  it  knew  of 
Bansemer'8.  Up  in  the  horrid  little  apartment  in  Well. 
Street  the  queer  old  man  could  do  as  he  willed,  unob- 
served and  unamiojed.  He  could  pursue  his  experi- 
ments  with  strange  chemicals,  he  could  construct  odd 
devices  with  his  kit  of  tools,  and  he  could  let  off  an 
endless  amount  of  inventive  energy  that  no  one  knew 
iie  possessed. 

When  he  left  Graydon  Bansemer  on  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  the  office  building,  he  swung  off  with  his  long 
strides  towards  the  Wells  Street  bridge.    His  brain  had 
.laid  aside  everything  that  had  occupied  its  attention 
during  office  hours  and  had  given  itself  over  to  the  pro- 
ject that  hastened  his  steps  homeward.     His  supper 
that  night  was  a  smaU  one  and  hurriedly  eaten  in  order 
that  he  might  get  to  work  on  his  ne#  device.    Droom 
gnnned  and  cackled  to  himself  aU  alone  up  there  in 
the  lamphght,  for  he  was  perfecting  an  «  invention  » 
by  which  the  honest   citizen  could  successfully  put 

Elias  Droom»«  inventive  genius  unfailingly  led  him 
toward  devices  that  could  inflict  pain  and  L'lomfiture 
His  plan  to  get  the  better  of  the  wretched,  hard-work- 
mg  hold-up  man  was  unique,  if  not  entirely  practical. 
He  was  constructing  the  models  for  two  litUe  bulbs, 
made  ot  rubber  and  lined  with  a  material  that  would 
«sist  the  eff^ts  of  an  acid,  nomatter  how  powerful. 
On  one  end  of  each  bulb,  which  was  capable  of  holding 
at  least  an  ounce  of  liquid,  there  was  a  thin  .yrin« 
*ttachment,  also  proof  against  acids.    These  littie  bulb. 
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were  made  so  that  they  could  be  held  in  the  pahn  of 
the  hand.  By  squeezing  them  suddenly  a  liquid  could  be 
shot  from  the  tube  with  considerable  force. 

The  bulbs  were  to  contain  vitriol 

When  the  hold-up  man  gave  the  command  to  "  hold  up 
your  hands,"  the  victim  had  only  to  squeeze  the  bulb 
as  the  hands  went  up,  and,  if  accurately  aimed,  the 
miscreant  would  get  the  stream  of  the  deadly  vitriolic 
fluid  in  his  eyes  and— here  endeth  the  first  lesson.  Ex- 
perience alone  could  do  the  rest. 

Young  Bansemer  hurried  to  their  aparti  .ents  on  the 
North  Side.  He  found  his  father  dressed  and  ready  to 
go  out  to  dinner. 

"  Well,  how  was  everything  to-day  ?  **  asked  James 
Bansemer  from  his  easy  chair  in  the  library.  Graydon 
threw  his  hat  and  gloves  on  the  table. 

"Terribly  dull  market,  governor,"  he  said.     "It's 
been  that  way  for  a  week.    How  are  you  feeling?  *» 
"Fit  to  dine  with  a  queen,"  answered  the  older  man, 
with  a  smile.    "  How  soon  can  you  dress  for  dinner. 
Gray?  " 

"  That  depends  on  who  is  giving  the  dinner." 

"  Some  people  you  like.  I  found  the  note  here  when 
I  came  in  a  little  after  live.  We  have  an  hour  in  which 
to  get  over  there.    Can  you  be  ready  ?  " 

"  Do  you  go  security  for  the  affair?  »  asked  Graydon. 

"  Certainly.  You  have  been  there,  my  boy,  and  Tve 
not  heard  you  complain." 

"  You  mean  over  at- 


»» 


"  Yes,  that's  where  I  mean,"  said  the  other,  breaking 
in  quietly. 
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I  think  I  can  be  readj  in  ten  minutes,  father." 
^e  he  wa.  dressing,  his  father  «.t  alone  and  sUred 
reflectively  at  the  smaU  blue  gas  blaze  in  the  grate.  A 
dark,  gnm  smile  unconsciously  came  over  his  face,  the 
inspiration  of  a  triumphant  joy.  Twice  he  read  the 
da,n^  note  that  met  him  on  his  return  from  the  office. 

«  a^ltT"  *''"*  "*"  "*^^  ^  '^'»"*'»' "  he  mused; 
and  what  changes  a  woman  can  make  in  time!    For 

Z'JL?'"^'''"*^^"'*^-""**-  I  knew  it  would 
come-it  was  bound  to  cpme.  Graydon  has  had  every- 
thing  up  to  this  time,  while  I  have  waited  patiently  fn 
the  background.     Now,  it  is  my  turn.*' 

"To  Mr.  p.rid  Cbk'.,"  orferrf  B««m.,,  tfe 


CHAPTER   VII 
MRS.  CABLE  ENTERTAINS  ^ 

James  Banbehek  had  not  recklessly  rushed  into  Mrs. 
Cable»8  presence  with  threats  of  exposure;  but  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  cahnly,  craftily  waited.  It  suited  his 
purpose  to  let  her  wonder,  dread  and  finally  develop 
the  trust  that  her  secret  was  safe  with  him.  Occasion- 
aUy,  he  had  visited  the  Cable  box  in  the  theatre;  not 
infrequently  he  had  dined  with  them  in  the  downtown 
cafes  and  at  the  homes  of  mutual  acquaintances;  but 
this  was  the  first  time  that  James  Bansemer  had  enjoyed 
the  hospitaKty  of  Frances  Cable's  home.  His  son,  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  their  daughter,  was  a  frequent 
visitor  there. 

There  was  a  rare  bump  of  progressiveness  in  the 
character  of  Graydon  Bansemer.  He  was  good-look- 
ing enough  beyond  doubt,  and  there  was  a  vast  degree 
of  personal  magnetism  about  him.  It  seemed  but 
natural  that  he  should  readily  establish  himself  as  a 
friend  and  a  favourite  of  the  fair  Miss  Cable.  For 
some  time,  James  Bansemer  had  watched  his  son's  prog^ 
ress  with  the  Cable  family,  not  once  aUowing  his 
personal  interest  to  manifest  itself.  It  was  but  a 
question  of  time  until  Mrs.  Cable's  suspense  and  anxiety 
would  bring  her  to  him,  one  way  or  another.  Every 
word  that  feU  from  the  lips  of  his  son  regarding  the 
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Cables  held  his  attention,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  saw  the  family  history  as  clearly  as  though  it  were 
an  open  book—and  he  knew  far  more  thaa  the  open 
book  revealed.  ^^ 

Frances  Cable  was  not  deluded  by  his  sflence  and  aloof- 
ness; but  she  was  unable  to  devise  means  to  circumvent 
him.    Constant  fear  of  his  power  to  crush  lurked  near 
her  day  and  night.     Conscious  of  her  weakness,  but 
eager  to  have  done  with  the  strife,  sometimes  she  longed 
for  the  enemy  to  advance    At  first,  she  distrusted  and 
despised  the  son,  but  his  very  fairness  battered  down 
the  barriers  of  prejudice,  and  real  admiration  suc- 
ceeded.    Her  husband  liked  him  immensely,  and  Jane 
was  his  ablest  aUy.    David  Cable  regarded  him  as  one 
of  the  brightest,  young  men  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  predicted  that  some  day  he  would  be  an  influential 
member  of  the  great  brokerage  firm  for  which  he  now 
acted  as  confidential  clerk.    Mr.  Clegg,  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Clegg,  GroU  &  Davidson,  his  em- 
ployers, personaUy  had  commended  young  Bansemer  to 
Cable,  and  he  was  properly  impressed. 
Graydon's  devotion  to  Jane  did  not  go  unnoticM. 
This  very  condition  should  have  assured  Mrs.  Cable 
that  James  Bansemer  had  kept  her  secret  zealously. 
There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  Tiung  man 
knew  the  story  of  the  foundling. 
It  was  not  until  some  weeks  after  the  chance  meeting 
m  Hooley's  Theatre  that  Mrs.  Cable  came  into  direct 
contact  with  James  Bansemer's  designs.    She  had  met 
hun  at  two  or  three  formal  affairs,  but  their  conversa- 
tions had  been  of  the  most  conventional  character;  on 
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the  other  hand,  her  husband  had  lunched  and  dined  at 
the  club  with  the  lawyc  .  At  first,  she  dreaded  the  out- 
come of  these  meetings,  but  as  Cable's  attitude  towards 
her  remained  unchanged,  she  began  to  realise  that  Ban- 
semer,  whatever  his  purpose,  was  loyal. 
They  met  at  last,  quite  informally,  at  Mr».  Clegg's 
dinner,  a  small  and  congenial  affair.    When  the  men 
came  into  the  drawing-room,  after  the  cigars,  Mrs. 
Cable,  with  not  a  little  trepidation,  motioned  to   Mr. 
Bansemer  to  draw  up  his  chair  beside  her. 
"  I  have  been  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  this 
opportunity,  Mr.  Bansemer,"  she  said,  in  a  courteously 
acidulated  way.    «  It  has  been  so  long  in  coming.*' 
**  Better  late  than  never,"  ho  returned,  with  marked 
emphasis.    Fortunately,  for  her,  the  challenging  sig- 
nificance of  his  words  was  quickly  nullified  by  the 
smile  with  which  she  was  ahnost  instantly  favoured. 
**  Twenty  years,  I  believe— it  certainly  came  very  near 
being  *  never,' "  he  went  on,  abruptly  changing  from 
harsh  to  the  sweetest  of  tones.     "No  one  could  be- 
lieve that  you— you're  simply  wonderful!"  and  added, 
pointedly,  "  But  your  daughter  is  even  more  beautiful, 
if  such  is  possible,  than  her — ^her  mother." 
Apparently,  the  innuendo  passed  unnoticed;  in  reality, 
it  required  all  her  courage  to  appear  calm. 

"How  very  nice  of  you,"  she  said  softly;  and  look- 
ing him  full  in  the  face:  "Her  mother  thanks  you  for 
the  compliment." 
It  was  a  brave  little  speech;  such  bravery  would  have 
softened  a  man  of  another  mould— changed  his  pur- 
pose.   Not  so  with  Bansemer.    A  sinister  gleam  came 
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into  his  eyes  and  his  attack  became  more  brutany 
direct. 

"  But  the  husband— has  he  never  mistrusted?  ** 
The  blow  told,  though  her  reply  was  given  with 

rippling  laughter  and  for  the  benefit  of  any  chance 

listeners. 

^**For   shame,   Mr.   Bansemer!»»   she   cried   lightly; 

"after  flattering  me  so  delightfully,  you're  surely  not 

going  to  spoil  it  all? »» 
Despite   his   growing   annoyance,   admiration   shone 

clearly  from  Bansemer's  eyes.     His  memory  carried 

him  back  some  twenty  years  to  the  scene  in  his  office. 

Was  it  possible,  he  was  thinking,  that  the  charming 
woman  before  him  exercising  so  cleverly  all  the  arts 
of  society,  as  if  born  to  the  purple,  and  the  light- 
headed, frivolous,  little  wife  of  the  Central's  engineer 
were  one  and  the  same  person?  The  metamorphosis 
seemed  incredible. 

Unwittingly,  his  manner  lost  some  of  its  aggressive- 
ness; and  the  woman  perceiving  the  altered  conditions, 
quick  to  take  advantage,  resolved  to  learn,  if  possible 
his  intentions.  PresenUy,  going  right  to  the  point, 
she  asked: 

"  Is  that  extraordinary  looking  creature  you  had  in 
your  office  still  with  you,  Mr.  Bansemer? »» 

"Extraordinary!"  He  laughed  loudly.  "Heiscer- 
tamly  that,  and  more.  Indeed,  the  English  hinguage 
does  not  supply  us  with  an  adjective  that  adequately 
describes  the  man." 

The  people  nearest  to  them,  by  this  time,  had  moved 
away  to  another  part  of  the  large  drawing-room;  prac- 
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tically,  the  couple  were  by  thenwelves.     She  hod  been 
thinking,  for  a  moment,  reasoning  with  a  woman's  logic 
that  it  was  always  well  to  know  one's  enemy.   When  she 
next  spoke,  it  was  almost  in  a  whisper. 
**  How  much  does  that  terrible  man  know?  ♦» 
"He  is  not  supposed  to  know  anything ;»»  and  then, 
with  an  enigmatical  smile,  promptly  admittedl    "  How- 
ever, I'm  afraid  that  he  does." 
**  You  have  told  him?    And  yet,  you  promised  nobody 

should  know.    How  could ** 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Cable,  he  was  not  told ;  if  he  has  found 
out— I  could  not  prevent  his  discovering  the  truth 
through  his  own  efforts,"  he  interrupted  in  a  tone  more 
assuaging  than  convincing  to  her;  and  then,  hitching 
his  chair  closer,  and  lowering  his  voice  a  note,  he  con- 
tinued: "The  papers  had  to  be  taken  out— but  you 
must  not  worry  about  him— you  can  depend  on  me." 
"  Promise  me  that  you  will  make  him— I  am  so  fearful 

of  that  awful "  she  broke  off  abruptly.    Her  fears 

were  proving  too  much  for  her,  and  she  was  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  a  complete  breakdown;  all  the  veneer 
with  which  she  had  bravely  commenced  the  interview 
had  disappeared. 

Bansemer  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  with  promises; 
but  the  poor  woman  saw  only  his  teeth  in  the  reassur- 
ing smile  that  he  presented  to  her,  together  with  the 
warnings  that  they  were  likely  to  be  observed.  With 
the  hardest  kind  of  an  effort,  she  succeeded  in  pulling 
herself  together  sufficiently  to  bid  good-night  to  her 
hostess. 

When  Mrs.  Cable  reached  home  that  night,  it  was 
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with  a  full  realisation  that  she  was  irrevocably  com- 
mitted into  the  custody  of  these  cold-blooded  men. 

They  met  again  and  again  at  the  homes  of  mutual 
friends,  and  she  had  come  to  loathe  the  pressure  of 
his  hand  when  it  clasped  hers.  Tlie  undeniable  caress 
in  his  low,  suggestive  voice  disturbed  her;  his  manner 
was  unmistakable.  One  night  he  held  her  hand  long 
and  firmly  in  his,  and  while  she  shrank  helplessly  before 
him  he  even  tenderly  asked  why  she  had  not  invited  him 
into  her  home.     It  was  what  she  had  expected  and 

feared.     Her  cup  of  bitterness  was  filling  rapidly 

too  rapidly.    His  invitation  to  dinner  a  fortnight  later, 
followed. 


Jane  Cable  was  radiant  as  she  entered  the  drawing- 
room  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  two  Bansemers. 

"  It's  quite  like  a  family  party !  How  splendid !  *'  she 
said  to  Graydon  with  a  quick  glance  in  the  direction  of 
James  Bansemer  and  David  Cable,  who  stood  con- 
versing together,  and  withdrawing  her  soft,  white 
hand,  which  she  had  put  forth  to  meet  his  in  frioidly 
clasp.  **  It*s  too  good  to  be  true! **  she  went  on  in  a 
^^PPJ*  spontaneous,  afanost  confiding  manner. 

The  two  fathers  looked  on  in  amused  silence,  the  one 
full  of  admiration  and  pride  for  the  clean,  vigorous 
manhood  of  his  son  awaiting  to  receive  welcome  tiom 
the  adorable  Jane;  the  other,  long  smce  conscious  of 
the  splendid  beauty  of  his  daughter,  mentally  declaring 
that  she  never  had  appeared  so  well  as  when  standing 
beside  this  gallant  figure. 

Other  guests  arrived  before  Mrs.   Cable  made  her 
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appearance  in  the  drawing-room.  She  had  taken  more 
time  than  usual  with  her  toilet  It  was  impossible  for 
her  to  hide  the  fact  that  the  strain  was  telling  on  her 
perceptibly.  The  face  that  looked  back  into  her  eyes 
from  the  mirror  on  her  dressmg-table  was  not  the 
fresh,  warm  one  that  had  needed  so  little  care  a  few 
short  months  before.  There  was  a  heaviness  about  the 
eyes  and  there  were  strange,  persistent  lines  "gathering 
under  the  soft,  white  tissues  of  her  skin.  But  when  she 
at  last  stepped  into  the  presence  of  her  guests,  with 
ample  apologies  for  her  tardiness,  she  was  the  picture 
of  life  and  nenre.  So  much  for  the  excellent  resources 
of  her  will. 

Bansemer  was  the  last  to  present  himself  for  her  wd- 
come,  lingering  in  the  background  until  the  others  had 
passed. 

**  I'm  so  glad  you  could  come.  Indeed,  it's  a  pleasure 
to— -»»  She  spoke  clearly  and  distinctly  as  she  ex- 
tended her  hand;  but  as  she  looked  squarely  into  his 
eyes  she  thought  him  the  ugliest  man  she  ever  had 
•een.  Every  other  woman  in  the  party  was  saying  to 
herself  that  James  Bansemer  was  strikingly  handsome. 

"  Most  pleasures  come  late  in  life  to  some  of  us,"  he 
returned,  gallantly,  and  even  Graydon  Bansemer  wished 
that  he  could  have  said  it. 

"  Your  father  is  a  perfect  dear,*»  Jane  said  to  him, 
softly.  •*  It  was  not  what  he  said  just  then  that  pleased 
me,  but  what  he  left  unsaid." 

"  Father's  no  end  of  a  good  fellow,  Jane.  I'm  glad 
you  admire  him." 

'  You  are  not  a  bit  like  him,"  she  said  reflectively. 
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he    excUimed.    "You    mn    not    very 


**  But  you  are  a  difTerent  sort  of  a  good  fellow,  that'i 
what  I  mean.  Don't  be  abturd,"  she  cried  in  tome 
little  confusion. 

"I'm  like  my  mother,  they  lay,  though  I  don't 
remember  her  at  all." 

**0h,  k-jw  terrible  it  must  be  never  to  have  known 
one's  mother,"  said  she  tenderly. 

"  Or  one's  father,"  added  James  Bansemer,  who  was 
passing  at  that  instant  with  Mrs.  CaWe.  *<  Please 
include  the  father.  Miss  Cable,"  he  pleaded  with  mock 
seriousness.  Turning  to  Mrs.  Cable,  who  had  stopped 
beside  hinf,  he  added:  "You,  the  most  charming  of 
mothers,  will  defend  the  fathers,  won't  you?  " 

"  With  aU  my  heart,"  she  answered  so  steadily  that 
he  was  surprised. 

J I  will  include  the  father,  Mr.  Bansemer,"  said  Jane, 
**  if  it  is  guaranteed  that  he  possibly  could  be  as  nice 
and  dear  as  one's  mother.  In  that  case,  I  think  it 
would  be— oh,  dreadfully  terrible  never  to  have  known 
him." 

"  And  to  think.  Miss  Cable,  of  the  unfortunates  who 
have  known  neither  father  nor  mother,"  said  Bansemer, 
senior,  slowly,  relentlessly.  "How  much  they  have 
missed  of  life  and  love! " 

"  That  can  be  offset  somewhat  by  the  thought  of  the 
poor  parents  who  never  have  known  a  son  or  a  daugh- 
ter," said  Jane. 

"How  can  they  be  parents,  then?"  demanded  Bobby 
»»gDy.  coming  up  in  time. 
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••  Go  «way,  Bobby/*  she  laid  icornf uUy. 

"Thal'i  a  nice  way  to  treat  logic,"  he  grumbled, 

ambling  on  in  quest  of  Miss  Clegg. 
"The  debate  will  become  serioui  if  you  continue,* 

•aid  Mrs.  Cable  lightly.    **  Come  along,  Mr.  Bansemer ; 

Mrs.  Craven  is  waiting.** 

When  they  were  across  the  room  and  alone,  she  tamed 
a  white  face  to  him  and  remonstrated  bitterly:  "Oh, 
that  was  cowardly  of  you  after  your  promise  to  mel »» 

"  I  forgot  myself,'*  he  said  quieUy.  «  Don*t  believe 
me  to  be  utterly  hearUess.**  His  hand  touched  her 
•rm.  Instantly  her  assumed  cahn  gave  way  to  her 
deep  agiUtion,  and  with  a  swift  change  of  manner, 
she  turned  on  him,  her  passion  alight 

"You !*»  she  stammered;  then  her  fears  found 

voice.    "What    do    you    mean?**    she    demanded    in 
smothered,  alarmed  tones. 

He  desisted  savagely  and  shrank  away,  the  eolour 
flaming  into  his  disgusted,  saturnine  face.  He  did 
not  speak  to  her  again  untU  he  said  good-bye  long 
afterward.  • 

As  he  had  expected,  his  place  at  the  dinner-table  was 
some  distance  from  hers.  He  was  across  the  table  from 
Jane  and  Graydon,  and  several  seats  removed  from 
David  Cable.  He  smiled  grimly  and  knowingly  when  he 
saw  that  he  had  been  cut  off  cleverly  from  the  Cables. 

"To-morrow  night,  then,  Jane!*'  said  Graydon  at 
parting.  No  one  was  near  enough  to  catch  the  tender 
eagerness  in  his  voice,  nor  to  see  the  happy  flush  in 
her  cheek  as  she  called  after  him: 

"  To-morrow  night !  ♦* 


CHAPTER  Vin 


THE  TELEGRAM 

BoBBT  RioBT  and  GrAydon  Baniemer  were  boeom 
friendf  in  Chicago;  thej  had  been  claMmates  at  Yale. 
It  had  been  a  question  of  money  with  BoU)/  from  the 
beginning.  According  to  hii  own  admifsion,  his  money 
was  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  him.  He  was  not 
out  of  debt  but  once,  and  then,  before  he  fuUy  realised 
it  So  unusual  was  the  condition,  that  he  could  not 
sleep;  the  first  thing  he  did  m  the  morning  was  to 
borrow  right  and  left  for  fear  another  attack  of 
insomnia  might  interfere  with  his  training  for  the 
football  eleven. 

Robertson  Ray  Rigby,  immortalised  as  Bobby,  had 
gone  in  for  athletics,  where  he  learned  to  thiiik  and 
act  quickly.  He  was  called  one  of  the  lightest,  but 
headiest  quarterbacks  in  the  East.  No  gridiron  idol 
ever  escaped  his  **  Jimmy,**  or  "  Toppy,**  or  **  Pop,»»  or 
**  Johnny.**  When  finally,  he  hung  out  his  shingle 
ill  Chicago:  ''Robertson  R.  Rigby,  Attomey-at-Law,** 
he  lost  his  identity  even  among  his  chtssmates.  It  was 
weeks  before  the  fact  became  generally  known  that  it 
was  Bobby  who  waited  for  clients  behind  the  deceptive 
shingle. 

The  indulgent  aunt  who  had  supplied  him  with  funds 
in  college  was  rich  in  business  blocks  and  apartment 
buildings;  and  now,  Mr.  Robertson  R.  Rigby  was  her 
man  of  affairs.    When  he  went  in  for  business,  the  old 
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pnih  of  tht  football  field  did  not  dcwrt  him.    Ho  wu 
Tcrj  nmeh  alivo  and  Tery  Tigorouf,  onl  it  did  cot  tako 
him  Imig  to  **  learn  the  signalf." 
With  his  aunt's  unfaltering  prosperity,  his  own  ready 
wit  and  unbridled  versatility,  he  was  not  long  in  estab- 
h'shing  himself  safely  in  his  profession  and  in  society. 
Everybody  liked  him,  thou|^  no  one  took  him  seriously 
except  when  they  came  to  transact  business  with  him. 
Then,  the  wittiness  of  the  drawing>room  turned  intc 
shrewdness  as  it  crossed  the  offlce  threshold. 
The  day  after  the  Cable  dinner,  Bobby  yawned  and 
sl'-etched  through  his  monung  mail    He  hid  slept  but 
little  the  night  before,  and  all  on  account  of  a  certain, 
or  rather,  uncertain  Miss  Clegg.     That  petite  and 
aggravating  young  woman  had  been  espedally  exas- 
perating at  the  Cable  dinner.    Mr.  Rigby,  superbly 
confident  of  his  standing  with  her,  encountered  diflt- 
culties  which  put  him  very  much  out  of  temper.    For 
the  first  time,  there  was  an  apparent  rift  in  her  con- 
stancy; never  before  had  she  shown  such  signs  of 
fluctuatmg.    He  could  not  understand  it— in  fact,  he 
dared  not  understand  it.    **  She  was  a  most  annoying 
young  person,**  said  Mr.  Rigby  to  himself  wrathfully, 
more  than  once  after  he  went  to  bed  that  night.    Any- 
how, he  could  not  see  what  there  was  about  Howard 
Medford  for  any  girl  to  countenance,  much  less  to 
admire.    Mr.  Medford  certainly  had  ruined  the  Cable 
dinner-party   for  Mr,   Rigby,  and  he  was   full  of 
resentment. 

^Miss  Keating!**  caHed  Mr.  Rigby  for  the  third 
time;  **may  I  interrupt  your  conversatim  with  Mr. 
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Deever  long  enough  to  ask  a  question  that  has  been 
<m  my  mind  for  twenty  minutes?  ** 
Mr.  Deever  was  the  raw,  young  gentleman  who  read 
law  m  the  office  of  Judge  Smith,  next  door.  Bobby 
mamtained  that  if  he  read  kw  at  aU,  it  was  at  night, 
for  he  was  too  busy  with  other  occupations  during  the 
day. 

Miss  Keating,  sUrtled,  turned  roundabout  promptly. 
**  Yes,  sir,"  at  last,  came  from  the  pert,  young  woman 
near  the  window. 

« I  guess  ril  be  going,"  ^ud  Mr.  Deever  resentfully, 
nsmg  slowly  from  the  side  of  her  desk  on  which  he  had 
been  lounging. 

^"Wait  a  minute,  Eddie,"  protested  Miss  Keating; 

what's  your  hurry?"  and  then,  she  ahnost  snapped 
out :  «  What  is  it,  Mr.  Rigby  ?  " 

**I  merely  wanted  to  ask  if  you  have  sufficient  time 
to  let  me  dictate  a  few,  short  letters  that  ought  to 
go  out  to-day,"  said  Bobby,  sarcastically;  and  then 
•dded  with  mock  apology:  «« Don't  move,  Mr.  Deever; 
If  you're  not  in  Miss  Keating's  way,  you're  certainly 
not  m  mine."  ' 

**  A  great  josher!"  that  young  woman  was  heard  to 
comment,  admiringly. 

"  You  may  wake  up  some  morning  to  find  that  Pm 
not,"  said  Bobby,  soberly.  Whereupon,  Miss  Keating 
rose  and  strode  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  and  took 
her  place  beside  Bobby's  desk. 

Bobby  dictated  half  a  dozen  inconsequential  letters 
before  coming  to  the  one  which  troubled  him  most.  iK>r 
many  minutes  he  stared  reflectively  at  the  typewritten 
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meuage  from  New  York.  Miss  Keating  frowned  se- 
verely and  tapped  her  little  foot  somewhat  impatiently 
on  the  floor;  but  Bobby  would  not  be  hurried.  His  re- 
flections were  too  serious.  This  letter  from  New  York 
had  come  with  a  force  sufficient  to  drive  out  even  the 
indignant  thoughts  concerning  one  Miss  Clegg.  For 
the  life  of  him,  Bobby  Rigby  could  not  immediately 
.  frame  a  reply  to  the  startling  missive.  Eddie  Deever 
stirred  restlessly  on  the  window  ledge. 

**  Don't  hurry,  Eddie ! »  called  Miss  Keating,  distinctly 
and  insinuatingly. 
I* Oh,  I  guess  ril  be  going!"  he  caUed  back,  begin- 
ning to  roll  a  cigarette.  "  I  have  some  reading  to  do 
to-day.»»  Mr.  Deever  was  tall,  awkward  and  homely, 
and  a  lot  of  other  things  that  would  have  discouraged 
a  less  self-satisfied  "lady's  man."  Judge  Smith  said 
he  was  hopeless,  but  that  he  might  cb  better  after  he 
was  twenty-one. 

"What  are  you  reading  now,  Eddie?"  asked  Mist 
Keating,  complacently  eyeing  Mr.  Rigby.    "Raflles?" 
"  Law,  you  idiot ! "  said  Eddie,  scornfully,  going  out 
of  the  door. 

"Oh!    Well,  the  law  is  never  in  a  hurry,  don't  you 
know?    It's  like  justice— the  slowest  thing  in  town!' 
she  called  after  him  as  his  footsteps  died  away. 
"Ready?"    said    Bobby,    resolutely.     "Take    this, 
please;  and  slowly  and  carefully  he  proceeded  to  dictate: 
"  Ml.  D»rn  HAaanrr, 
"New  Yo««, 
"DiAB  Diirn:    I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  jrour  letter  nir- 
prised  me.    What  you  say  leenu  preposterous.    There  muat  be 
a  miftake.    It  cannot  be  thii  man.    I  know  him  quite  well,  and 
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■eenii  M  ttMlght  as  •  ttrlng  md  •  gentleouui.  tea  His  Mm. 
yoa  knoir  M  well  u  I.  There  Imt  a  better  Mkm  In  the  woridi 
Mr.  a  ho  •  taUfy  good  busineH  berc}  hb  traiMCtfow  opca 
•nd  aboveboard.  I'm  sun  I  have  nerer  beard  a  word  mM 
against  him  or  hU  methods.  To«  am  wdtXtkm,  thaf s  aM  then 
la  about  It 

"You  might  faiTestigate  a  little  IMher  mt,  aaswlng  yoafwlf. 
do  aU  to  yoor  power  to  cheek  sock  stories  as  you  reUte  Of 
course,  111  do  as  7011  suggest!  b^  Vm  positive  I  cm  And  notUnc 
discreditable  to  Us  dealings  heie. 

**  Keep  me  posted  on  eretTtUng. 

"As  eT«r,  joon^** 

Miss  Keatiag>8  anxiety  #a8  aroused.  After  a  yery 
long  silence,  she  took  the  reins  into  her  own  hands.  **  Is 
Mr.  Briggs  in  trouble?  »*  she  asked  at  a  venture.  Mr. 
Briggs  was  the  only  client  she  could  think  of,  whose 
name  began  with  a  B. 

-Briggs?    What  Briggs?"  asked  Bobby,  relighting 
his  pipe  for  the  fourth  time. 

"Why,  our  Mr.  Briggs,"  answered  Miss  Keating, 
curtly. 

•*  Pm  sure  I  don»t  know.  Miss  Keating.    Ha.  he  been 
around  lately?  ** 

**  I  thought  you  were  referring  to  him  in  that  letter," 
■he  said  succinctly. 

"Oh,  dear  me,  no.  Anotler  party  altogether.  Miss 
Keating.  Isn»t  the  typewriter  in  working  order  this 
morning?  "  he  asked,  eyeing  her  machine  innocently. 
She  sniffed  and  started  to  reply,  but  thought  better  of 
It.    Then  she  began  pounding  the  keys  briskly. 

"  It  works  dke  a  charm,"  she  shot  back,  genially. 

The  letter  that  caused  Bobby  such  perturbation  came 
in  the  morning  mail    His  friend  had  laid  bare  some  of 
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the  old  stories  concerning  James  Bansemer,  and  cau- 
tioned him  not  to  become  involved  in  transactions  with 
the  former  New  Yorker.     Harbert's  statements  were 
positive  in  character,  and  he  seemed  to  know  his  case 
thoroughly  weU.     While  the  charges  as  they  came  to 
Rigby  were  general,  Harbert  had  said  that  he  was 
quite  ready  to  be  specific. 
All  day  long,  the  letter  hung  like  a  cloud  over  young 
Mr.  Rigby.     He  was  to  have  lunched  with  Graydon, 
and  was  much  relieved  when  young  Bansemer  telephoned 
that  he  could  not  join  him.    Rigby  found  himself  in 
a  very  uncomfortable  position.     If  the  stories  from 
New  York  were  true,  even  though  he  knew  none  of  the 
inside  facts,  Graydon's  father  was  pretty  much  of  a 
scalawag,  to  say  the  least.    He  was  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  kwyer,  but  he  now  recalled  that  he  never  had 
liked  the  man.    Bansemer  had  impressed  him  from  the 
beginning  as  heartless,  designing,  utterly  unlike  his 
clean-hearted  son. 
Bobby  loved  Graydon  Bansemer  in  the  way  that  one 
man  loves  a  true  friend.    He  was  certain  that  the  son 
knew  nothing  of  those  shady  transactions— if  they 
really  existed  as  Harbert  painted  them— but  an  ex- 
posure of  the  father  would  be  a  blow  from  which  he 
could  not  recover. 

It  came  at  last  to  Rigby  that  he  was  not  the  only  one 
in  Chicago  who  held  the  secret.  Other  members  of 
the  bar  had  been  warned  long  before  the  news  came  to 
him,  and  it  was  morally  certain  that  if  the  facts  were 
as  bad  as  intimated,  the  police  also  were  in  possession 
of  them. 
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At  the  same  time,  Rigbj  felt  a  certain  moral  respon- 
sibility involTing  himself.  -  Bansemer,  at  any  time,  might 
apply  his  methods  to  people  who  were  near  and  dear 
to  him.     The  new  intimacy  with  the  Cables  came  to 
Bobby's  mind.    And  then,  there  were  Clegg,  Groll,  the 
Semesons  and  others  who  might  easily  fall  into  the 
snare  if  James  Bansemer  set  it  for  them. 
Appreciating  his  responsibility  in  the  matter,  now 
that  he  was  prepared  to  hear  the  worst  of  James  Ban- 
semer, Rigby»s  heart  stood  afanost  stiU.    It  meant  that 
some  day  he  might  have  toiexpose  Graydon  Bansemer** 
father;  it  meant  that  he  might  have  to  cruelly  hurt  his 
friend;  it  meant  that  he  might  lose  a  friendship  that 
had  been  one  of  his  best  treasures  since  the  good,  old 
coUege  days.     The  mere  fact  that  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  watch  and  mistrust  James  Bansemer  seemed 
like  darkest  treachery  to  Graydon,  even  though  the 
son  should  not  become  aware  of  the  situation.    Later, 
in  the  afternoon,  Bobby  went,  guiltily,  into  a  telegraph 
ofBce  and  sent  away  a  carefully  worded  dispatch.    The 
answer  came  to  him  at  the  club,  that  evening,  while 
he  played  billiards  with  young  Bansemer,  who,  even 
then  was  eager  to  be  off  to  keep  the  promised  appoint- 
ment with  pretty  Miss  Cable. 
The  telegram  which  he  opened  while  Graydon  im- 
patiently chalked  his  cue  and  waited  for  him  to  pUy 
was  brief  and  convincing.    It  read  : 


"  WtUek  him,  bg  all 
Thtrt  t»  no  mUtak4." 


m«M*.    H$  it  not  »af«,  my  word  for  U. 


»     : 
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CHAPTER  IX 
THE  PROPOSAL 

The  little  room  off  the  library  was  Jane's  "  d«.»  Her 
father  had  a  better  name  for  it.  He  called  it  her 
**  web,"  but  only  in  secret  conference.  Graydon  Ban- 
semer  lounged  there  in  blissful  contemplation  of  a 
roseate  fate,  all  the  more  enjoyable  because  his  very 
ease  was  the  counterpoise  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
No  word  of  love  had  passed  between  the  mistress  of 
the  web  and  her  loyal  victim;  but  eyes  and  blood  had 
translated  the  mysterious,  voiceless  language  of  the 
heart  into  the  simplest  of  sentences.  They  loved  and 
they  knew  it. 

After  leaving  Rigby  at  the  club   Graydon  drove  to 
the  North  Side,  thrilled  to  the  marrow  with  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  night.    His  heart  was  in  that  little  room  off 
the  library — ^and  had  been  there  for  months.    It  was 
the  abode  of  his  thoughts.    The  stars  out  above  the  cold, 
glittering  lake  danced  merrily  for  him  as  he  whirled 
up  the  Drive;  the  white  carpet  of  February  crinkled 
and  creaked  with  the  chill  of  the  air,  but  his  heart  was 
hot  and  safe  and  sure.    He  knew  that  she  knew  what 
he  was  coming  for  that  night.    The  first  kiss! 
Jane's  face  was  warm,  her  eyes  had  the  tender  glow 
of  joy  expectant,  her  voice  was  soft  with  the  promise 
of  coming  surrender.     Their  hands  met  and  clasped 
as  she  stood  to  welcome  him  in  the  red,  seductive  dim- 
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ness  of  the  little  throne  room.  Hia  tall  frame  quivered ; 
his  lean,  powerful,  young  face  betrayed  the  hunger 
of  his  heart;  his  voice  turned  husky.     It  was  not  as 

he  had  planned.     Her  beauty — ^her  mere  presence 

swept  him  past  the  preliminary  fears  and  doubts.    His 
handclasp  tightened  and  his  face  drew  resistlessly  to 
hers.    Then  their  hands  went  suddenly  cold. 
"  You  know,  don't  you,  Jane,  darling?  "  he  murmured. 
"  Yes,**  she  answered  after  a  moment,  softly,  securely, 
tie  crushed  her  in  his  strong  arms ;  all  the  world  seemed 
to  have  closed  in  about  her.    Her  eyes,  suffused  with 
happiness,  looked  sweetly  into  his  until  she  closed  them 
with  the  coming  of  the  first  kiss.    **  I  love  you— oh,  I 
love  you !  **  she  whispered. 
**I  worship  you,  Jane!**  he   responded.    **I  have 
always  worshipped  you!** 
It  was  all  so  natural,  so  normal.    The  love  that  had 

been  silent  from  the  first  had  spoken,  that  was  all 

had  put  into  words  its  untold  story. 
*<  Jane,  I  am  the  proudest  being  in  the  world!**  he 
said,  neither  knew  how  long  afterward,  for  neither 
thought  of  time.     They  were  sitting  on  the  couch  in 
the  comer,  their  turbulent  hearts  at  rest.    **  To  think, 
after  aU,  that  such  a  beautiful  being  as  you  can  be 
mine  forever!    It*s— why,  it's  inconceivable!  ** 
"You  were  sure  of  me  all  the  time,  Graydon,**  she 
remonstrated.    "  I  tried  to  hide  it,  but  I  couldn*t    You 
must  have  thought  me  a  perfect  fool  all  these  months.** 
"  You  are  very  much  mistaken,  if  you  please.    You 
did  hide  it  so  successfully  at  times,  that  I  was  sick  with 
uncertainty.** 
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*;  WeU,  it's  «U  over  now,"  «he  smiled,  and  he  sighed 
with  a  great  relief. 
«  All  over  but  the— the  wedding,"  he  said. 

"Oh^thar.  alongwayoff.     Let's  not  worry  over 
that,  Graydon." 

"A  long  way  off?    Nonsense!    I  won't  wait»» 
"  Won't? »» 

J I  should  have  said  can't.    Let's  see ;  this  is  February. 
March,  dearest? »»  ^ 

"  Graydon,  you  are  so  much  younger  than  I  thought. 
A  girl  sunply  cannot  be  hurried  through  a-an  en- 
gagement.   Next  winter." 

"Next  what?  That's  nearly  a  year,  Jane.  It's 
absurd!    Vm  ready." 

"I  know.  It's  mighty  noble  of  you,  too.  But  I  just 
em  t,  dearest.    No  one  ever  does." 

"Don't-don't  you  think  I'm  prepared  to  take  care 
of  you  ?  "  he  said,  straightening  up  a  bit 

She  looked  at  his  strong  figure  and  into  his  earnest 
eyes  and  kughed,  bo  adorably,  that  his  resentment  was 
only  passmg. 

""J**"'"*'*  T^  ^**"  *  ''°"*  "^*  **"*«'"  h«   explained; 
^^^t  you  know  I'll  give  you  the  best  I  have  all  my 

"You   can't   help   succeeding,   Graydon,"   she   said 

earnestly      "Everyone  says  that  of  you.     Pm  not 

afraid.    Pm  not  thinking  of  that.    It  isn't  the  house 

I  care  for.    It's  the  home.    You  «tt,Met  me  choose 
the  day." 

"I  suppose  it's  customary,"  he  said  at  last.     «  June 
w  the  month  for  brides,  let  me  remind  you." 
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**  Before  you  came  thii  evening  I  had  decided  on 
January  next,  but  now  I  am  willing  to ** 

**  Oh,  you  decided  before  I  came,  eh?  "  laughingly. 

''Certainly,**  she  said  unblushingly.  **Ju8t  as  you 
had  decided  on  the  early  ipring.  But,  listen,  dear,  I 
am  willing  to  say  September  of  this  year.** 

"One,  two,  three—seven  months.  They  seem  like 
years,  Jane.    You  won't  say  June?  ** 

**  Please,  please  let  me  have  some  of  the  perquisites,** 
she  pleaded.  **  It  ha8n*t  seemed  at  all  like  a  proposal. 
Tve  really  been  cheated  of  that,  you  must  remember, 
dear.  Let  me  say,  at  least,  as  they  all  do,  that  1*11  give 
you  an  answer  in  three  days.** 

**  Grantad.  1*11  admit  it  wasn*t  the  sort  of  proposal 
one  reads  about  in  novels        ** 

**  But  it  was  precisely  as  tlwy  are  in  real  Kfe,  I*m 
sure.  No  one  has  a  stereotyped  proposal  any  anara. 
The  men  always  take  it  for  granted  and  begin  planning 
things  before  a  girl  can  say  no.** 

**  Ah,  I  see  it  has  happened  to  you,**  be  sMd,  jaaloos 
at  once. 

"Well,  isn*t  that  the  way  men  do  nowadays?**  she 
demanded. 

"  A  fellow  has  to  feel  reasonably  sure,  I  dare  say, 
before  he  takes  a  chance.  No  one  wants  to  be  refused, 
you  know,*'  he  admitted.  "  Oh,  by  the  way,  I  brought 
this — er — ^this  ring  up  with  me,  Jane.** 

"  You  darling !  '*  she  cried,  as  the  ring  slipped  down 
over  her  finger.  And  then,  for  the  next  hour,  they 
planned  and  the  future  seemed  a  thousand-fold  brighter 
than  the  present,  glorious  as  it  was. 
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«•  You  Ma*t  help  gucceeding,*'  she  repeated,  "  the  tMne 
•■  jour  father  hM.    Ira»t  he  wonderful?   Oh,Graydoii, 
Pm  to  proud  of  you! »» ihe  cried,  enthuwasticaBy. 
••  I  can  nerer  be  the  man  that  the  governor  «,»»  said 
Graydon,  loyaUy.    «•  I  couldn't  be  as  big  as  father  if 
I  lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty-six.    He»s  the  best 
ever!    He's  lione  everything  for  me,  Jane,»»  the  son 
went  OB,  warmly.    «  Why,  he  even  left  dear,  old  New 
York  and  came  to  Chicago  for  my  sake,  dear.    It»s  the 
place  for  a  young  man,  he  says ;  and  he  gave  up  a  great 
practice  so  that  we  might  be  here  together.    Of  course, 
he  could  succeed  anywhere.    Wasn't  it  bully  of  him 
to  come  to  Chicago  just— just  for  me?  " 
"Yes.    Oh,  if  you'll  only  be  as  good-looking  as  he 
is  when  you  are  fifty-five,"  she  said,  so  plaintively  that 
he  laughed  aloud.    "  You'U  probably  be  very  fat  and 
wy  bald  by  that  time." 
-And  very  healthy,  if  that  can  make  it  seem  more 
horrible  to  you,"  he  added.    For  some  time  he  sat  pon- 
dering while  she  stared  reflectively  into  the  fire  opposite. 
Then  squaring  his  shoulders  as  if  preparing  for  a 
trying  task,  he  announced  firmly:  «•  I  suppose  Pd  just 
M  weU  see  your  father  to-night,  dearest.    He  Ukes  me, 
Pm  sure,  and  I— I  don't  think  he'U  nf  use  to  let  me 
have  you.    Do  you?  ** 

**  My  dad's  just  as  fair  as  yours.  Gray,"  she  said  with 
a  smile.  "  He's  upstairs  in  his  den.  ITl  go  to  mother. 
I  know  Khe'n  be  happy — oh,  so  happy." 

Bansemer  found  David  Cable  in  his  room  upstairs— 
Ws  smoking  and  thinking  room,  as  he  railed  it. 
"  Come  in,  Orajion  ;  don't  stop  to  knock.    How  aff 
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Take  a  cigar,  then.     Bad  night 


jou?  Cigarette? 
ouUide,  itn*t  it?  ** 
I*  U  it?  I  hadn't— eiv-noticed,»'  said  Oraydon,  drop- 
ping into  a  chair  and  nervoiuly  nipping  the  end  from  a 
cigar.  **  Have  you  been  downtown?  ** 
**Ye«.  Jurt  got  in  a  few  minutes  ago.  The  road 
expects  to  do  a  lot  of  work  West  this  year,  and  I*Te 
been  talking  with  the  ways  and  means  gentlemen — a 
polite  and  parliamentary  way  to  put  it.** 

**  I  suppose  we»n  all  be  congratulating  you  after  the 
annual  election,  Mr.  CaUe." 

••Oh,  that's  just  talk,  my  boy.  Winemann  is  the 
logical  man  for  president.  But  where  is  Jane?  ♦* 
••  She's— ab-downstairs,  I  think,"  said  the  taU  young 
man,  pufBng  vigorously.  «*  I  came  up — eiv-to  see  you 
about  Jane,  Mx.  Cable.  I  have  asked  her  to  be  my 
wife,  sir."  ^ 

For  a  full  minute  the  keen  eyes  of  the  older  man, 
sharpened  by  strife  and  experience,  looked  straight 
into  the  earnest  grey  eyes  of  the  young  man  who  now 
stood  across  the  room  with  his  hand  on  the  mantlepiece. 
Cable's  cigar  was  held  poised  in  his  fingers,  hal/wuy 
to  his  lips.  Oraydon  Bansemer  felt  that  the  man  aged 
a  year  in  that  brief  moment. 

•*  You  know,  Graydon,  I  *ove  Jane  myself,"  said  Cable 
at  last,  arising  slowly.    His  voice  shook. 

**  I  know,  Mr.  Cable.  She  is  everything  to  you.  And 
yet  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  give  her  to  me." 

•*  It  isn't  that  I  have  not  suspected— ayt,  known 

what  the  outcome  would  be,"  said  the  other  mechani- 
cally.   «  She  will  marry,  I  know.    It  is  right  that  she 
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•hould.    It  u  right  that  she  ihould  marry  you,  my  boy. 

You— you  A»  tore  hwr?"   Ht  ailwd  the  quertion  ahnost 
fiercely. 

"With  an  my  soul,  Mr.  Cable.  She  loves  me.  I  don't 
know  how  to  conrince  you  that  my  whole  life  will  be 
given  to  her  happinesa.    I  am  sure  I  can—" 

"I  know.  It's  all  right,  my  boy.  It— it  coets  a 
good  deal  to  let  her  go,  but  I'd  rather  give  her  to  you 
than  to  any  man  I've  ever  known.    I  believe  in  you." 

**  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cable,"  said  Graydon  Bansemer. 
Two  strong  hands  clasped  each  other  and  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  integrity  of  the  grasp. 

**  But  this  is  a  matter  in  which  Jane's  mother  is  far 
more  deeply  concerned  than  I,"  added  the  older  man. 
**  She  likes  you,  my  boy— I  know  that  to  be  true,  but 
we  must  both  abide  by  her  wishes.  If  she  has  not 
retired ** 

**  Jane  is  with  her,  Mr.  Cable.  She  knows  by  this 
time." 

«  She  is  coming."  Mrs.  Cable's  light  footsteps  were 
heard  crossing  the  hall,  and  an  instant  later  Bansemer 
was  holding  open  the  den  door  for  her  to  enter.  He 
had  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  Jane  ai  that  talJ  young  woman 
turned  down  the  stairway. 

Frances  Cable's  face  was  white  and  drawn,  and  her 
eyes  were  wet.  Her  husband  started  forward  as  she 
extended  her  hand  to  him.  He  clasped  them  in  his  own 
and  looked  down  into  her  face  with  the  deepest  ten- 
derness and  wistfulness  in  his  own.  Tier  body  swayed 
suddenly  and  his  expression  changed  lo  one  of  surprise 
and  alarm. 
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Dont-don»t  mind,  dear"  he  said  hoarsely.  « It 
had  to  come.  Sit  down,  do.  There!  Good  Lord, 
Frances,  ,f  you  cry  now  ITl-rU  go  aU  to  smash!" 
lie  sat  down  abruptly  on  the  arm  of  the  big  leather 
chair  mto  which  she  had  sunk  limply.  Something 
seemed  to  choke  him  and  his  fingers  went  nervously  to 
his  coUar  Before  them  stood  the  straight,  strong 
figure  of  the  man  who  was  to  have  Jane  forever 

Neither  of  them-nor  Jane-knew  what  Frances  Cable 
had  suffered  during  the  last  hour.  She  accidentaUy  had 
heard  the  words  which  passed  between  the  lovers  in 
the  den  downstairs.  She  w^  prepared  when  Jane  came 
to  her  with  the  news  later  on,  but  that  preparation  had 
cost  her  more  than  any  of  them  ever  could  know. 
Lymg  back  in  a  chair,  after  she  had  ahnost  crept  to 
her  room,  she  stared  white-faced  and  frightened  at  the 

thoughts.    AU  along  she  had  seen  what  was  coming. 
The  end  was  mevitable.    Love  as  it  grew  for  them  had 

t^Z  'T"^  ^"J  ^''  '^'''^'    S^«  ^-^^^  »ot  have 

cuhmnation  And  yet,  as  she  sat  there  and  stared  into 
the  past  and  the  future,  she  knew  that  it  was  left  for 
her  to  dnnk  of  the  cup  which  they  were  flUing^the 
cup  of  their  joy  and  of  her  bitterness. 

fIZ  "/.TTu  '*  '^'  ^'^"^  °^  ^'^y^-'^  Bansemer's 
^ther  had  kept  her  purposely  blind  to  the  inevitable. 
Her  woman's  mtuition  long  since  had  convinced  her 
that  Graydon  was  not  like  his  father.  She  knew  him  to 
be  honourable,  noble,  fair  and  worthy.  Long  and  often 
had  she  wondered  at  James  Bansemer's  design  in  per- 
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mitting  his  son  to  go  to  the  extreme  point  in  relation 
with  Jane.  As  she  sat  there  and  suffered,  it  came  to 
her  that  the  man  perhaps  had  a  purpose  after  aU— 
an  unfathomable,  selfish  design  which  none  could  fore- 
staU  She  knew  him  for  aU  that  he  was.  In  that 
knowledge  she  felt  a  slight,  timid  sense  of  power.  He 
stood  for  honour,  so  far  as  his  son  was  concerned.  In 
f«r  play,  she  could  expose  him  if  he  sought  jto  expose 

But  an  conjectures,  all  fears,  paled  into  insignifi- 
cance with  the  one  great  terror:  what  would  James 
Bansemer  do  in  the  end?  What  would  he  do  at  the 
ast  minute  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  his  son  and 
this  probable  child  of  love?  What  was  to  be  hi.  tribute 
to  the  final  scene  in  the  drama? 

She  W  that  he  was  tightening  his  obnoxious  coils 
about  her  aU  the  time.     Even  now  she  could  feel  his 
hand  upon  her  arm,  could  hear  his   sibilant   whisper, 
could  see  his  mtense  eyes  full  of  suggestion  and  threat. 
Now  she  found  herself  face  to  face  with  the  crisis  of 
aU  these  years.    Her  only  hope  lay  in  the  thought  that 
neither  could  afford  the  scandal  of  an  open  decUration. 
Bansemer  was  merciless  and  he  was  no  fool. 
Knowing  Graydon  to  be  the  son  of  a  scoundrel,  she 
could,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  forbidden 
her  daughter  to  marry  him.    In  this  instance  she  could 
not  say  him  nay.     The  venom  of  James  Bansemer  in 
that  event  would  have  no  measure  of  pity.     In  her 
heart,  she  prayed  that  death  might  come  to  her  aid 
m  the  destruction  of  James  Bansemer. 
It  was  not  until  she  heard  Graydon  coming  up  the 
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BtaiM  that  the  solution  flashed  into  her  brain.    If  Jane 
became  the  wife  of  this  cherished  son,  James  Bansemer»s 
power  was  gone!   His  lips  would  be  sealed  forever.    She 
aughed  aloud  u,  the  frenzy  of  hope.    She  laughed  to 
think  what  a  fool  she  would  have  been  to  forbid  the 
marnage    The  marriage?    Her  salvation !    Jane  found 
her  alm,jt  hysterical,  trembling  Kke  a  leaf.     She  was 
obhged  to  confess  that  she  had  heard  part  of  their 
converwtion  below,  in  order  to  account  for  her  man- 
ner.   MVhen  Jane  confided  t^  her  that  she  had  promised 
to  marry  Graydon  in  September-^r  Jun^he  urged 

^LV^^^lu  !  '''"*  «»«*fl«nent     She  could  «iy  no 
more  than  that.  ^ 

Now  d..  «t,Iimp  brfo«  the  two  men,  .  ,„  ™fl, 
•traying  from  one  to  the  other,  exhamted  by  her  rao- 
pre.«d  mwUon..  Suddenly,  «thout  .  word,  Ae  h.^ 
out  her  h«.d  te  6r.ydon.  In  her  d.epe.t  «ul,  Ae 
^  Urn  m«jl,  rtrong^h^rted  young  Mow.  She 
oT^      •».»»«•  worthy  of  the  be*  „„«,  ;„ 

"You  knowf  »  «ied  Graydon,  cliin,ing  her  h«d.  hi. 
.y«.gh.t«m,g  <•  Jane  h«  told  you?  Audyou-you 
think  me  worthy?  *»  .  ^        ''"" 

ZiT'  ^'"y^^^'^-y^"  •'^  worthy."  She  looked  long 
mto  his  eyes  searching  for  a  trace  of  the  malevolenc! 
that  glowed  m  those  of  his  father.    They  were  fair  and 

wondered  what  his  mother  had  been  like 

Jk^^T  l""?  ''*'^'  ^''^  "  ^'  °"«*-     She  looked  up 
at  her  husband  and  he  nodded  his  head. 

**  Our  little  girl,«  he  murmured.    It  aU  came  back  to 
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her  Hke  a  flash.  Her  deception,  her  imposition,  her 
jears  of  stealth— and  she  shuddered.  Her  hand  trem- 
bled and  her  ejes  grew  wide  with  repugnance  as  they 
turned  again  upon  Grajdon  Bansemer.  Both  men  drew 
back  in  amazement. 

"Oh,  no— it  cannot,  cannot  be!*  she  moaned,  with- 
out taking  her  eyes  from  Graydon»8  face.    In  the  same 
instant  she  recovered  herself  and  craved  hiri)ardon. 
"  I  am  distressed— it  is  so  hard  to  give  her  up,  Gray- 
don,"  she  panted,  smiling  again.    The  thought  had 
come  suddenly  to  her  that  James  Bansemer  had  a  v  ry 
strong  purpose  in  letting  his  son  marry  Jane  Cable. 
She  never  had  ceased  to  believe  that  Bansemer  knew 
the  parents  of  the  child  she  had  -Jopted.     It  had 
dawned  upon  her  in  the  flash  of  that  moment  that  the 
marriage  might  mean  a  great  deal  to  this  calculating 
father.    «  David,  won't  you  leave  us  for  a  few  minutes? 
There  is  something  I  want  to  say  to  Graydon.*' 
David  Cable  hesitated  for  an  instant  and  then  slowly 
left  the  room,  closing  the  door  behind  him.    He  was 
strangely  puzzled  over  that  momentary  exposition  of 
emotion  on  the  part  of  his  wife.     He  was  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  he  knew  its  vices  from  the  dregs  up, 
but  it  was  m^y  days  before  the  startling  suspicion 
struck  in  to  -xplain  her  uncalled-for  dispUiy  of  feeling. 
It  did  not  strike  in  untU  after  he  noticed  that  James 
Bansemer  was  paying  marked  attention  to  his  wife. 
Left  alone  with  Graydon,  Mrs.  Cable  nerVously  hur- 
ried to   the  point.     She  was   determined  to   satisfy 
herself  that  the  son  did  not  share  her  secret  with  his 
father. 
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"  Dtoe.  jour  father  know  that  jou  want  to  m»  ^ 
Jane?  "  she  asked.  *' 

-Of  cours^r-I  mean,  he  suspects,  Mrs.  Cable. 
He  has  teased  me  not  a  Kttle,  you  know.  Tm  going  to 
tell  him  to-night."  ** 

«  He  has  not  known  Jane  very  long,  you  know." 
Long  enough  to  admire  her  above  all  others.     He 
has  often  told  me  that  she  is  the  finest  girl  he's  ever 
met.    Oh,  Pm  sure  father  wiU  be  pleased,  Mrs.  Cable." 
I  met  your  father  in  New  York,  of  course-years 
ago.    I  presume  he  has  tol<J  you." 
"  I  think  not.    Oh,  yes,  I  believe  he  did  tefl  me  after 

we  met  you  at  Hooley's  that  night    He  had  never  seen 
Mr.  Cable." 

"  Nor  Jane,  I  dare  say." 

"  ?^*n\^  ^*'^  ^""^  ''*°«  '^^"'•^  ^'^  «^«'  laid  eyes 
on  her."  The  look  in  his  eyes  satisfied  her  over  all  that 
ne  knew  nothing  more. 

flr^^^p^r?"  r?*^^  *^  ""'^*''  "*^*^« «» «»th 

for  her?  "  she  asked  suddenly. 
"  Yes,  Mrs.  Cable,"  he  answered  simply. 

saw*""  '''*'^*^  '*"'*"°**  •"  ^**  '"  ^  '''''^^  ^"^  l***" 

"I  believe  that's  part  of  the  service,"  he  said,  with  a 

smile.       Jane  is  worth  aU  of  that,  and  more.    She  shall 

be  first  m  my  heart,  in  my  mind,  for  all  time,  if  that 

thai."     ^°"  ""*"'  ^"*  ^*"'*     ^'^"  °»^  ^  «»««> 

«  Mr.  Bansemer  says  that  you  are  like  your  mother." 
she  mused,  wistfully. 
«*  That*,  why  he  loves  me,  he  also  says.     Pm  sorry 
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I*m  not  like  father,"  he  said  earnestly.    "  He's  great ! " 
She  turned  her  face  away  so  that  he  might  not  see  the 

look  in  her  eyes.    « I  think  Jane  is  like »  he  paused 

in  confusion.     "  Like  her  father,"  he  concluded.     She 
arose  abruptly  and  took  his  hand  in  hers. 

"  Go  to  her,  Graydon,"  she  said.  «  Tell  her  that  Mr. 
Cable  and  I  want  you  to  be  our  son.  Good-night  and 
God  bless  you."  She  preceded  him  to  the  stairway 
and  again  shook  hands  with  him.  David  Cable  was 
ascending. 

"Graydon,"  said  the  latter,  pausing  halfway  up 
as  the  other  came  down,  "you  were  ready  to  con- 
gratulate me  in  advance  on  the  prospect  of  becoming 
president  of  the  P.,  L.  &  A.  Do  you  know  that  I  was 
once  an  ordinary  fireman?  " 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Cable.  The  rise  of  David  Cable  is 
known  to  everyone." 

"  That's  all.  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure.  Jane  was  not 
bom  with  a  silver  spoon,  you  know." 

"And  yet  she  is  Jane  Cable,"  said  the  young  man 
proudly.  Then  he  hurried  on  down  to  the  expectant, 
throbbing  Jane. 
Frances  Cable  sat  at  her  escritoire  for  an  hour,  her 
brain  working  with  feverish  energy.  She  was  seeking 
out  the  right  step  to  take  in  advance  of  James  Ban- 
semer.  Her  husband  sat  alone  in  his  den  and  smoked 
long  after  she  had  taken  her  step  and  retired  to  rest 
—but  not  to  sleep.  On  her  desk  lay  half  a  dozen  invi- 
tations, two  of  them  from  the  exclusive  set  to  whose 
inner  circles  her  ambitious,  vigorous  aspirations  were 
forcing  her.     She  pushed  them  aside  and  with  nar- 
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rowed  eyes  wrote  to  James  Bansemer-wrote  the  note 
of  the  diplomat  who  seeks  to  forestall: 

W."^  ^*  ^^"'"•'   !>««»»««•  0«ydon  wUl  hare  told  you 
Slt*^  ~''»  »'«'o«  tWa  rewhes  you.  but  Mr.  Cble  .nd  I  Ll 

oit  o^T  .  ^"^*  "*  •""'  *"  P*»  "^'^^^  -"i-»  y«»«  of 

diae  with  us  thl.  evening-^  fomiU^-at  se^n-thirtyP 

"Fuurcis  Casu." 

David  Cable  read  the  note  and  sent  it  early  the  next 
mommg  by  special  messenger  to  James  Bansemer.  The 
engagement  of  Jane  Cable  lind  Graydon  Bansemer  was 
announced  in  the  evening  papers. 


CHAPTER   X 


THE   FOUR   INITIALS 

The  offices  of  James  Bansemer  were  two  floors  above 
those  of  Robertson  Ray  Rigby  in  the  U Build- 
ing. The  morning  after  Graydon  Bansemer's  impor- 
tant visit  to  the  home  of  the  Cables,  Eddie  Deever 
lounged  into  Rigby's  presence.  He  seemed  relieved 
to  find  that  the  stenographer  was  iU  and  would  not 
be  down  that  day.  The  lanky  youngster  studiously 
inspected  the  array  of  law  books  in  the  cases  for  some 
time,  occasionaUy  casting  a  sly  glance  at  Bobby.  At 
last  he  ventured  a  remark  somewhat  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary— ^for  him: 

"  That  old  man  up  in  Bansemer's  office  gets  on  my 
nerves,**  said  he,  settling  his  long  frame  in  a  chair  and 
breaking  in  upon  Rigby's  attention  so  suddenly  that 
the  bwyer  was  startled  into  a  quick  look  of  interest. 
"  Old  Droom?  What  do  you  know  about  him?  " 
"Nothing  in  particular,  of  course.  Only  he  sort 
of  jars  me  when  he  talks."  Rigby  saw  that  the  young 
man  had  something  on  his  mind. 

"I  did  not  know  that  you  were  personal  friends," 
ventured  Rigby. 

«  Friends?  "  snorted  Eddie.  "Holy  Mackerel!  He 
scares  the  life  out  of  me.  I  know  him  in  a  business  way, 
that's  alL    He  came  down  here  three  weeks  ago  and 
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fc««^  «»«  b<K.k.  f or  B«««„.    lUdtogoop 

to  ..t  do™  wh,k  h.  looW  ap  th.  l«oI„.    I  ,„  «..„ 
Mf  M  hoar  md  h.  talkrf  .U  th.  tim..     By  ji..! 

»"  no  .uch  phwe  a.  hell.    '  Why  notf  ■  mv.  L    'h^ 

Z"'  "^  ■"• '  °'^'  •**  •«  H"  i»«»it.  pi-or.  mild 
not  cn«,v.  of  .  .p.ee  huge  «,ough  to  hold  JI  the 

L^  r  •,;"*."  "•  "^  *^  '"■"  •'  •  hundr*!  dol- 
tor.  to  build  «  church  for  the  honeat  num.  "That  wUl 
be  .  pretty  .mall  church,'  My,  I.    '  It  wiU  be  a  «iuUl 

«t  men  we  ha™  wiD  he.itate  to  att«,d-  for  fear  of  be- 

that,  pretty  hard  on  wciety,'  „y.  I,  u„ghing.  •  Oh 
for  tta  matter,  I  have  alre«ly  ddivered  my  eSogy  on 
•ocety/  „y.  he.    'But  it  «u't  dead,'  J.  I.  ^,^ 

tte  n„bert  way  I  ,.„  heard.    He',  a  fearful  old  man, 

olJ^tbu.'  •  ■""  "^'^  '^»*  «»'  ""• 

«  What  Ad  he  «y?  "  quicUy  demanded  Bobby. 

rte  wa.  bre^g  ,„to  ««iety.    •  She',  joined  the  Epi.- 
•opal  churcV  .ay,  he,  ,arca,tic-like.     '  Well,  thew'. 
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nothing  wrong  in  that,'  mjs  I.    « I  know,  but  ihe  «t- 
teno..*  lays  he,  just  ai  if  the  shouldn't.    «  She  wouldn't 
attenr'  \t  the  women  in  that  church  wore  Salvation  Army 
clothes  and  played  Umbourines,  let  me  teU  you.    None 
of  »em  would.     I  knew  her  in  New  York  years  ago. 
She  wasn't  fashionable  then.    Now  she's  so  sweU  that 
she'll  soon  be  asking  Cable  to  build  a  mansion  at  Rose 
Lawn  Cemttcry,  because  all  of  the  fashionables  go  there  ' 
Pretty  raw,  eh,  Mr.  Rigby?  " 
"  Oh,  he's  an  old  blatherskite,  Eddie.    They  talk  that 
way  when  they  get  old  and  grouchy.    So  he  knew  Mrs. 
Cable  in  New  York,  eh?    What  else  did  he  say  about 
her?»» 

"  Nothing  much.  Oh,  yes,  he  did  say-in  that  nasty 
way  of  his— that  he  saw  her  on  the  street  the  other 
diy  chatting  with  one  of  the  richest  swells  in  Chicago. 
He  didn't  say  who  he  was  except  that  he  was  the  man 
who  once  made  his  wife  sit  up  all  night  in  the  day 
coach  while  he  slept  in  the  only  berth  to  be  had  on  the 
train.    Do  you  know  who  that  could  be?  " 

"Pm  afraid  Droom  was  romancing,"  said  Bobby, 
with  a  smile. 

"  Say,  Mr.  Rigby,"  said  Eddie  earnestly,  **  what  sort 
of  business  does  Mr.  Bansemer  handle?  "  Rigby  had 
difficulty  in  controUing  his  expression.  « I  was  won- 
dering, because  while  I  was  there  yesterday  a  ^rl  I 
know  came  out  of  the  bacK  room  where  she  had  been 
talking  to  Bansemer.     She's  no  good." 

"  Very  likely  she  was  consulting  him  about  something," 
said  Rigby  quietly. 

"  She  soaked  a  friend  of  mine  for  a  thousand  when 
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•h«  was  singing  in  the  chorui  in  one  of  the  theatres 
here.** 

*•  Do  you  know  her  well?  ** 

**  I—er— did  see  something  of  her  at  one  time.  Say, 
don't  mention  it  to  Rosic,  will  you?  8he»s  not  strong 
for  chorus  girls,**  said  Eddie  anxiously.  "  A  few  days 
ago  I  saw  a  woman  come  out  of  his  office,  heavily  veiled. 
She  was  crying,  because  I  could  hear  the  sobs.  I 
don't  go  much  on  Bansemer,  Mr.  Rigby.  Dam  him, 
he  called  me  a  pup  one  day  when  I  took  a  message  up 
for  Judge  Smith."  . 

"  See  here,  Eddie."  said  Rigby,  leaning  forward  sud- 
denly, "I've  heard  two  or  three  queer  things  about 
Bansemer.     I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  you  hear  from 
Droom  and  all  that  you  see.    Don't  you  think  you  could 
cultivate  Droom's  acquaintance  a  bit?    Keep  this  very 
quiet— not  a  word  to  anybody.     It  may  mean  some- 
thing in  the  end." 
"Gee  whiz!"  murmured  Eddie,  his  eyes  wide  with 
interest.    Prom  that  day  on  he  and  Bobby  Rigby  were 
allies — even  conspirators. 

Later  in  the  day  Rigby  had  a  telephone  message  from 
Graydon  Bansemer,  suggesting  that  they  lunch  to- 
gether.    All  he  would  say  over  the  wire  was  that  he 
would  some  day  soon  expect  Rigby  to  perform  a  happy 
service  for  him.     Bobby  understood  and  was  troubled. 
He  suspected  that  Graydon  had  asked  Jane  Cable  to 
marry  him  and  that  she  had  consented.    He  loved  Gray- 
don Bansemer,  but  for  the  first  time  in  their  acquaint- 
ance he  found  himself  wondering  if  the  son  were  not 
playmg  into  the  father's  hands  in  this  most  desirable 
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matrimonUl  T«,ture.  With  •  .hudder  of  repugnance 
he  put  the  thought  from  him,  lojal  to  th«|  good  friend 
and  comrade. 

Jame.  Banw«ner  came  into  hi.  offlce  late  that  mom- 
mg.  He  had  not  seen  Graydon  the  night  before,  but 
at  breakfast  the  young  man  announced  his  good  for- 
tune and  asked  for  his  blessing.  To  the  s6n'.  surprise. 
Uie  elder  man  did  not  at  once  express  his  approval. 
*or  a  long  time  he  sat  silent  and  preoccupied  to  all 
appearance,  narrowly  stuuying  his  son's  face  until  the 
young  man  was  constrained  to  laugh  in  his  nervous- 
ness. 

••  You  love  her— you  are  very  sure?  »  asked  the  father 
at  last. 

"  ?***!'  *^  "^  "^^  "  "'«J  Graydon  warmly. 
She  has  good  blood  in  her,"  said  Bansemer,  w^nior. 
■lowly,  almost  absently. 

*' I  should  say  so.  Her  father  is  a  wonderful  man." 
Yes,  I  daresay,"  agreed  the  other  without  taking 
his  eyes  from  the  son's  face. 

"  But  you  don't  say  whether  you  approve  or  disap- 
prove," complained  Graydon. 

«  Would  it  change  matters  if  I  disapproved?  " 

«  Not  in  the  least,  father.  I  love  her.  I'd  hate  to 
displease  you  in " 

«  Then,  of  course,  I  approve,**  said  the  other,  with 

his  warmest  smile.    «  Jane  is  a  beauty  and-I  am  proud 
of  her."  ^ 

I'  She  is  too  good  for  me,"  lamented  Graydon  happily. 

I  can't  very  weU  contradict  her  future  husband," 

said  the  lawyer.    There  was  a  hungry  look  in  his  eyes 
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aa  he  glanced  from  time  to  time  at  the  face  of  the  boy 
who  had  his  mother's  unforgettable  eyes. 

A  messenger  brought  Mrs.  Cable's  note  to  Bansemer 
soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  office.  He  and  Elias 
Droom  were  in  the  back  office  when  the  boy  came.  They 
had  been  discussing  the  contents  of  a  letter  that  came 
in  the  early  mail.  The  lawyer  accepted  the  note  and 
dismissed  the  boy  with  the  curt  remark  that  he  would 
telephone  an  answer  in  person. 

"  It  looks  to  me  as  though  this  is  going  to  be  a  rather 
ticklish  affair,"  Droom  resumed  after  the  boy  had 
closed  the  outer  door  behind  him.  Bansemer's  mind 
was  on  Mrs.  Cable's  note;  a  queer  smile  hung  on  his 
lips. 

**  I'm  rather  touched  by  her  astuteness,"  he  said. 
•♦  She's  cleverer  than  I  thought.  Oh,"  suddenly  re- 
membering that  it  was  not  Mrs.  Cable's  letter  they  were 
discussing,  «  you  always  see  the  dreary  side  of  things, 
Elias." 

«  I  haven't  forgotten  New  York,"  said  the  clerk  drily. 

"  Ah,  but  Chicago  isn't  New  York,  you  know." 

"  Well,  I  was  just  reminding  you.  This  man  is  going 
to  fight  back,  that  is  plain." 

"That's  what  Mrs.  Norwood  promised  to  do,  also, 
Elias.    But  she  was  like  a  lamb  in  the  end." 

"  I  wouldn't  be  very  proud  of  that  affair,  if  I  were 
you." 

"See  here,  Droom,  you're  getting  a  trifle  too  fa- 
miliar of  late.    I  don't  like  it,"  said  Bansemer  sharply. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Bansemer,"  said  Droom, 
scraping  his  foot  across  the  floor  and  looking  straight 
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past  his  master's  head.  "  Ifs  for  the  good  of  the 
cause,  that's  aU.  It  wouldn't  do,  on  Graydon's  ac- 
count, for  you  to  be  driven  from  Chicago  at  this  time. 
You  see,  he  thinks  you  are  beyond  reproach." 

"Curse  your  impudence,  Droom,  I  won't  be  spoken 
to  in  that  way,"  exclaimed  Bansemer,  white  with  sudden 
rage  and  loathing. 

"  Am  I  to  expect  my  discharge,  sir?  "  asked  Droom, 
rubbing  his  hands  abjectly,  but  looking  squarely  into 
Bansemer's  eyes  for  the  first  time  in  their  acquaintance. 
Bansemer  glared  back  for  an  instant  and  then  shrugged 
his  shoulders  with  a  nervous  laugh. 

"We  shan't  quarrel,  EUas,"  he  said.  "Speaking 
of  Graydon,  he  is  to  be  married  before  long." 

**  I  trust  he  is  to  do  well,  sir.    Graydon  is  a  fine  boy." 
"  He  is  to  marry  David  Cable's  daughter." 
"  Indeed?     I  did  not  know  that  David  Cable  had  a 
daughter." 

"  You  know  whom  I  mean— Jane  Cable."  He  turned 
rather  restlessly,  conscious  that  Droom's  eyes  were  fol- 
lowing him  to  the  window.  He  glanced  again  at  Mrs. 
Cable's  note  and  waited. 

"I  suppose  you  are  pleased,"  said  Droom,  after  a 
long  pause. 

"Certainly.  Jane  is  a  splendid  girl.  She's  beautiful, 
accomplished  and— well,  she's  thoroughbred,"  said  Ban- 
semer steadily,  turning  to  face  the  old  man. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  you  that  she  is  a  child 
of  love,"  said  Droom.  "That's  the  genteel  way  to 
put  it."  ^ 

"  It's  not  like  you  to  be  genteel,  Elias.    Still,"  and  he 
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sat  down  and  leaned  forward  eagerly,  "  she  has  good 

blood  from  both  sides.'* 
"  Yes — the  so-called  best." 
**  You  speak  as  if  you  know  the  truth.** 
"  I  think— yes,  I'm  sure  I  know.     I  have  known  for 

twenty  years,  Mr.  Bansemer.     I  had  the  same  means 

as  you  of  finding  out  whose  child  she  was.** 
"  That's  more  than  Mrs.  Cable  knows.** 
"  She  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate.     It*8 

too  late  now."  , 

"  I  don't  believe  you  really  know  the  names  of  her 
father  and  mother,*'  said  Bansemer  shrewdly.  «  You 
are  trying  to  trick  me  into  telling  you  what  I  do 
know." 

"There  are  portraits  of  her  ancestors  hanging  in 
Fifth  Avenue,**  said  Droom  promptly.     "Here,**  and 
he  picked  up  a  pencil,  "I'll  write  the  initials  of  the 
two  persons  responsible  for  her  existence.    You  do  the 
same    and    we'll    see    that    they    tally."     He  quickly 
scratched  four  letters  on  a  pad  of  paper.     Bansemer 
hesitated  and  then  slowly  wrote  the  initials  on  the  back 
of  an  envelope.     Without  a  word  they  exchanged  the 
papers.     After  a  moment  they  both  smiled  in  relief. 
Neither  had  been  tricked.     The  initials  were  identical. 
« I  imagine  the  ancestors  hanging  in  Fifth  Avenue 
would  be  amazed  if  they  knew  the  story  of  Jane,** 
said  Droom,  with  a  chuckle. 

"  I  doubt  it,  Droom.    Ancestors  have  stories,  too,  and 
they  hide  them.** 
**  Well,  she  isn't  the  only  girl  who  doesn't  know." 
"  I  dare  say.    It  isn't  a  wise  world." 
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"It»8  a  lucky  one.  That's  whj  it  assumes  to  be 
decent.** 

"  You  are.quite  a  cynic,  Elias.** 

"By  the  way,  now  that  your  son  is  to  marry  her, 
I'd  like  to  know  just  what  your  game  is.*' 

Bansemer  turned  on  him  like  a  tiger,  his  steely  eyes 
blazing.  -  -^ 

"Game?  There  is  no  game,  damn  you.  Listen  to 
me,  Droom;  we'll  settle  this  now.  I'm  a  bad  man,  but 
I*ve  tried  to  be  a  good  father.  People  have  caUed  me 
heartless.  So  be  it.  But  I  love  that  boy  of  mine. 
What  little  heart  I  have  belongs  to  him.  There  can 
be  no  game  where  he  is  concerned.  Some  day,  perhaps, 
he'll  find  out  the  kind  of  a  man  I've  been  to  others,  but 
can  always  remember  that  I  was  fair  and  honest  with 
him.  He'll  despise  my  methods  and  he'll  spurn  my 
money,  but  he'll  have  to  love  me.  Jane  Cable  is  not 
the  girl  I  would  have  chosen  for  him,  but  she  is  good 
and  true  and  he  loves  her." 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Elias  Droom  shrank  be- 
neath the  eyes  of  his  master.  He  hated  James  Ban- 
semer from  the  bottom  of  his  wretched  soul,  but  he 
could  not  but  feel,  at  this  moment,  a  touch  of  admira- 
tion. 

Through  all  the  years  of  their  association  Elias 
Droom  had  hated  Bansemer  because  he  was  qualified 
to  be  the  master,  because  he  was  successful  and  force- 
ful, because  he  had  loved  and  been  loved,  because  they 
had  been  classmates  but  not  equals.  In  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart  he  had  lain  awake  on  countless  nights 
praying--but  not  to  his  God— that  the  time  would 
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come  when  he  could  stand  ascendant  over  this  steely 
master  Only  his  unswerving  loyalty  to  a  dutv  on^ 
*^ed  kept  him  from  crushing  fiLsemer  wi^«, ^ 
pcure  year,  before.  But  Droom  was  not  a  t,  aitor    He 

r";  d  '*?f  *;L"'*^"*  ^^  ^y^  -^ter  a  i:re^^:hi?t 
mg  study  of  his  bony  hands. 

"You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me,"  he  said.  ''Your 
boy  «  the  only  being  in  the  world  that  I  care  for.  He 
^tes  me.    Eve^body  hates  me.    But  it  doesn't  mft' 

J^.J/!i  !*  ^''"^  «"""  '^^  ^^"^  ^^  know 

^es  father  and  mother.     That's  aU.     Mrs.  David 

«  f"-  Cable  has  much  to  lose,"  significantly. 

«  ^t^u       J"".  P*^^  "  "^^  «  '^'^S  look. 
That  IS  her  affair,  Droom." 

« I  wouldn't  press  her  too  hard,"  cautioned  Droom. 
one's  a  woman." 

.d..tmgmd«d  politick  1««1„.     He  .ugg«U  th.t  I 
«t  ™  «..  city  antral  c«Mnitt«  f.r  the^g     ' 

•^gnat  deal  to  me  here  in  Chicago." 
«  You  are  not  going  into  pohtictf  »  MomfnUj. 

locf  ^Ji«r/'*'  "^  •»*  ^  -^  •»"  "»«*  ^« 

^  "^  ?™"'  «M«1  forth  from  the  inner  ro^n  to 
giwt  thejMtor.    It  w«>  Eddie  Deever. 

wouM  :•."':  ST""'  ''°  y™  ""PPO"  Mr.  Ban«n.er 
-ouU  object  ,f  I  .at  down  her.  for  a  few  nunute.  to 
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kjok  oyer  W.  book,  on  Pamou.  Crime,  in  Hi.tory? 
Old  Smith  hawi't  got  »em." 

"Go  ahead,»»  «ud  Droom,  taking  hi.  «at  at  the  de.k. 

You  are  a  great  reader,  I  perceive.  A  Kterary  per- 
^°^y««  «>««»»*  to  live  in  Bo.ton.    Everybody  reiwl. 

Ti^^"  f^**^  ^^'  P^«  *  book  from  the 
shelf.   «  They're  .tiU  reading  the  Old  Te.tament  there." 


CHAPTER  XI 

.         '  AN  EVENING    WITH  DROOM 

Sbveiul  weeks  later  Eddie  Deever  announced,  quite 
breathlesdy,  to  Righy  that  he  wa.  going  over  to  visit 
Droom  in  his  Wells  Str^t  rooms.  The  two  had  found 
a  joint  affiiitj  in  Napoleon,  although  it  became  neces- 
-ary  for  ti,e  law  student  to  sit  up  late  at  night,  neg- 
ectmg  other  literature,  in  order  to  establish  anything 
hke  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  lamented  Cor- 
sican. 

Rigby  was  now  morally  certain  that  James  Bansemer 
was  all  that  Harbert  had  painted.     To  his  surprise, 
however,  the  man  was  not  openly  suspected  by  other 
members  of  the  bar.    He  had  been  accepted  as  a  man 
of  power  and  abiHty.     Certainly  he  was  too  clever  to 
expose  himself  and  too  wary  to  leave  peepholes  for 
others  engaged  in  that  business.    Rigby  was  debating 
the  wisdom  of  going  to  Bansemer  with  his  accusations 
and  the  secret  advice  to  leave  the  city  before  anythinir 
happened  that  might  throw  shame  upon  Graydon.  The 
courage  to  do  the  thing  alone  was  lacking 
Graydon  wa?  full  of  his  happiness.     He  had  asked 
Rigby  to  act  as  his  "best  man-  in   September,  and 
Bobby  had   promised.     On   occasions   when   the  two 
young  men  discussed  the  coming  event  with  Jane  and 
Miss   Clegg,   Rigby's  preoccupied   air   was   strangely 
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in  contrast  with  the  animation  of  the  others.    Graydon 
accuMd  his  liver  and  advised  him  to  go  to  French  Lick, 
far  from  that,  the  old  quarterback  was  graduaUy  pre- 
paring himself  to  go  to  James  Bansemer.    To  himself 
he  was  saying,  as  he  put  off  the  disagreeable  Usk  from 
day  to  day:     "He'll  kick  me  out  of  the  office  and 
that  s  all  the  reward  I'll  get  for  my  pains.    Graydon 
will  hate  me  in  the  end." 
James  Bansemer  had  proposed  a  trip  to  Euroi>e  as  a 
wedding  journey,  a  present  from  himself,  but  Graydon 
declined.     He  would  not  take  an  extensive  leave  of 
absence  from  the  office  of   degg,   GroU  &   Davidson 
at  this  stage  of  his  career. 

The  morning  after  his  visit  to  the  abode  of  Elias 
Droom,  Eddie  Deever  stroUed  into  the  office  of  Bobby 
Rigby.  He  looked  as  though  he  had  spent  a  sleepless 
night.  Mr.  Rigby  was  out,  but  Miss  Keating  was  «  at 
home."  She  was  scathingly  polite  to  her  delinquent 
ainirer.  Eddie's  visits  of  late  to  the  office  had  not 
been  of  a  social  character.  He  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  low-toned  conversations  with  Rigby;  few  were 
the  occasions  when  he  lounged  affably  upon  her  type- 
writmg  desk  as  of  yore. 

"  You  look  as  if  you'd  had  a  night  of  it,"  remarked 
itosie.  Eddie  yewned  obligingly.  "Don't  sit  on  my 
desk.     Can't  you  see  those  letters?  " 

1 "  ®^'/°"''«  ««"i^«  touchy  of  late.     I'll  move  the 
letters." 

"No,  you  won't,"  she  objected.  «  Besides,  it  doesn't 
look  welL  What  if  someone  should  come  in-sud- 
dttily?  " 
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"Wen.  it  wouldn't  be  the  flr.t  time  I  got  out  .ud- 
denly.wouWitf;    He  ret^ned  hi.  M.tf„  tl^  d^. 
Say,  vha«>i  Rigby?  » 
"  YoM  meui  If,.  Rigbyf    Hrt  out"  . 

"Don't  ™d^»  d„>  .^  ^.,uy.    H,  ,,,,,,,^_^_^ 

somiua,  are  youP  ** 

.•cl«k  «?*  "  "■'  ™»l  wy.    I  grt  aw  J.,  at  right 
•clock  th»  nnmane  «d  I  couMnt  go  to  .kq,  i^ 

**  Rubber-neck!" 

•*  S«j,  Rosie,  Vm  going  to  aak  a  girl  to  ao  to  the 
theatre  with  me,»'  said  Eddie  compJacStly      "^ 
"Indeed!    Well,  aak  her.    I  don't  car^»» 

To-morrow  night    WiUyouflo?»» 
"Who?    Me?»»  ^      s» 

What  theatre?  »  she  asked  with  her  rarest  smile. 
EhL        J!^**"*  ^'*«**^  """'^  »•     Without  a  word 
la^er^;:?!!"'*  *  'I*  '*"  "  ^"^  ''"^'  «^^  ^«»-«^  the 
to.     Rosjes  earB  went  very  pink  and  she  pounded 
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the  keys  to  viciouily  that  the  machine  trembled  on 
the  verge  of  collapw. 

•  J*?**'  ^''  *'*^y*  *****  •****  Droom'.  a  holy  terror. 
He  kept  me  there  till  after  one  o»clock.    But  I'm  going 
back  again  soon  some  night.    He's  got  an  awful  joint. 
But  that  isn't  what  I  wanted  to  see  you  about.    I  ran 
across  May  Rosabel,  that  chorus  girl  I  was  teDuig  you 
about.    Saw  her  downtown  in  a  resUurant  at  one  this 
raormng.    She  wanted  to  buy  the  drinks  and  said  she 
had  more  money  than  a  rabbit.    There  was  a  gang  with 
her.  I  got  her  to  one  side  and  she  said  an  uncle  had  just 
died  and  left  her  a  fortune.     She  wouldn't  say  how 
much,  but  it  must  have  been  quite  a  bunch.    I  know  all 
of  her  uncles.     She's  got  three.     They  work  out  at 
Pullman,  Mr.  Rigby,  and  they  couldn't  leave  thirty 
cents  between  them  if  they  all  died  at  once." 
After  hearing  this,  Rigby  decided  to  confront  Ban- 
semer  at  once.    It  did  not  occur  to  him  until  bter  that 
the  easiest  and  most  effective  way  to  drive  Bansemer 
from    Chicago    without   scandal    was    through    Elias 
Droom.    When  the  thought  came  to  him,  however,  he 
rejoiced.    The  new  plan  was  to  sow  the  seeds  of  appre- 
hension with  Droom;   Bansemer  would  not  be  long  in 
reaping  their  harvest-of  dismay.     Ten  apparently 
innocent  words  from  Eddie  Deever  would  open  Broom's 
eyes  to  the  dangers  ahead. 

Young  Mr.  Deever  met  with  harsh  disappointment 

when  he  came  forth  to  renew  his  conversation  with  Rosie 

Keating.     She  was  chatting  at  the  telephone,  her  face 

wreathed  in  smiles. 

"Thank  you,"  she  was  saying,  "it  wiU  be  so  nice. 
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iZ,  t  .!  ^  •"  *»■«•«»«■*  '•'  i-Hiiomw  Bight. 
It  Ul.«  .„,I,  hiUf  „  hou,  d«n.  «  tU  C1.A  S 
Tte  dK  hung  ap  th.  «c«„,  ««I  tumrf  „p™  E<Si. 

•Zf;  tL-tTJ^ j!i;"-  "'^«  -  "«. 

,^^„«^  »,  ti.  U«.t«  «th  Mr.  K«p.h.n. 
r  r**  j.^'*  '^  *""  ^  "''ed  y<m  t, » 

Tud^     «•  »~>P«'  «rt  rf  lb.  .««  b  high' 
l««  bMn  h«iri  to  remwh.    Thwe  night.  l*t«'  ho. 

!L  "■  .      ..""  "•"  P"^"^  to  begin  th.  c«np.i»n 

•ad.     attnig  Mt  «rf  unconrfortrfde  in  th.  din«^ 
b™r«K,n.  o„rlooldng  WdU  8t«rt,  h.  ,.tch«i  ^U 

f«  Jh,v»  th.  dbow,  di,pl.^g  ,™g,  .i„„y  ,^^ 
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hury  and  not  unlike  thoM  of  th«  oran^-outMig  Eddie 
had  Mcn  in  Lin^  tin  Park. 

**  INre  got  a  new  waj  of  inflicting  the  death  penalty." 
the  gaunt  old  man  said,  slipping  into  a  heavy,  quilted 
drndng-gown.  "Theie  raacab  don't  mind  hanging 
or  the  penitentiary.  But  if  they  thought  their  bodies 
would  be  everlastingly  destroyed  by  quicklime,  they'd 
hesiUte  before  kiUing  their  fellow-men.»» 

•*  But  they  already  bury  them  in  quicklime  in  Eng- 
ird," said  Eddie  loftily. 

••  Yes,  but  not  until  after  they're  dead,"  said  Droom 
with  a  cackle.  He  grinned  broadly  at  the  sight  of 
the  youth's  horror-struck  face.  **  Go  ahead  and  smoVe, 
my  boy.  I'll  light  my  pipe.  Make  yourself  at  hopte. 
I  keep  the  window  closed  to  keep  out  the  sound  of 
those  Wells  Street  cars.  It's  good  of  you  to  come  over 
here  and  cheer  up  an  old  man's  evenings.  I'm— I'm 
not  used  to  it,"  he  said  with  a  wistful  touch  which  was 
lost  to  Eddie. 

"  You  ought  to  have  a  wife  and  a  lot  of  children,  Mr. 
Droom,"  said  Eddie  with  characteristic  thoughtiess- 
ness.  Droom  stirred  the  fire  and  scowled.  "Were  you 
ever  married?" 

"  No.  I  don't  beUeve  in  marriage,"  said  Droom  sul- 
lenly. 

Gee!  Why  not?" 

Why  should  I?    It's  the  way  I  was  brought  up." 
**  You  don't  mean  it ! " 
"  Yes.    My  father  was  a  Catholic  priest." 
"But,  Great  Scott,  Catholics  believe  in  marriage." 
♦♦  They  don't  believe  in  their  priests  marrying." 
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B^-nT  i.  t.  ».„7-M/r;S*l.T  '~»  *•'*» 

■mn  ilimk  into  hit  ehtir.  ^^    Jw  old 

J,?*^  «rj,  pmty.    Mr.  Gr.j,don  totrod»«d  m,  t. 

;;G"l-WMdlEddi.«„Id«y. 

SiH.  wJL  *K*''  ^"'«°"*"  »»*'  »o*^'  •t  that  .« 
m^^t^^'T*'.'"''-    '<»-*t  think  .heVlS 

gnnned  Eli«,  pufflng  .t  hi.  pipe  a.  he  picked  unTh. 
volumes  on  NaDoleon  VMi^i  1.  ^  P;««»  up  the 
comforfbly  '  '•"^^  ^^^^  ^  «»- 

],*  How  old  are  jtm,  Mr.  Droom?  *> 
rm  a»  old  a«  MethiMeIah.»» 

**Aw,go  Vayl»» 

of  Qr^^n.,    . ,  ,  ^"'  ««"  to  b.  «,y  fond 
pn«d  to  know  how  much  of  th.t  i.  going  on  in  Chi- 
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ci«o.    Women  c«t  •.«  to  b.  «tlAd  with  o».  huf- 

And  women,  too.  for  that  matter.    Look  out  for  a 
jen«jbon^  divorce  ce  within  the  next  few  week.. 

Itj^f i«"  "^  "^  *^«'  '''^^'     T-'**^^ 

ti^jJJ'hi!^''^**'"*^^'''^ 

•|Oh,no.    We  don't  go  in  for  that  eort  of  thing.- 
I  wonder  if  Mr.  Baniemer  know,  about  the  mieUke 
T      AT  T'  happening  to  him  a  week  or  two  ago. 
I  got  hold  of  ,t  through  a  Ix  y  that  work,  in  the  UniS 
State.  Mar.h«P.  ofllcV  «ud  Eddie,  cold  a.  ice  now 
quIcUy.''""*^*^***'**    °'«»"»  *«'n«<i  upon  him 
"WhatmirtakeP    What  do  you  mean?  ♦» 
«It  would  have  been  a  rich  joke  on  Mr.  B«i.emer. 
a^that  -ome  Uwyer  i.  likely  to  be  charged  with 
blackmail,  and  they  got  Mr.  B.n«m,er'.  name  mixed 
up  m  It  wme  way.     Of  cour.e.  nothing  came     '  it. 

1  r.  7'*"*'*'^  '^  "y'^y  ^  *oW  him  o.  the 

clo.e  call  he'd  had." 

Droom  .tared  .traight  beyond  the  youhg  liar  and 

''"  1  ?K  ^u '  ,*  ^""  "^""**-  Th«>  he  deliberately 
opened  the  book  on  hi.  knee  and  began  to  turn  tU 
P*ge«.  ••  ^ 

"That  ir<mU  have  bee^  a  joke  on  Mr.  Ban«flner.« 
ne  Mud  mdifferently. 
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II I  don't  think  he  would  have  enjoyed  it,  do  you?" 
shaP;„r  «Joy;  jokes  from  the  United  States  Mar- 
shaJs  office."  said  Droom  grimly.  «  By  the  way,  who 
w  the  lawyer  that  really  was  wanted  ? »» 

fiIlorrt'^'"'*-..l'''"'"''*""^'*»PP^-    '^'^  young 
fenow  I  know  sa,d  he  couldn't  talk  about  it,  so  I  didn't 

ask.    Say  who  was  that  sweU  woman  I  saw  coming  out 

Droo^h     r!!::''*^'    I-asupatMr.HombrofkV 

.v.r^Tu'l*  """'"*•    H««««°»«d  to  be  weighing 
everything  he  said.       ,  *      * 

Uw»7^J^  IV^^  B<u.,em«',  future  moth.™- 
emoon  about  three." 

«  ?«'"  Wh«I  Eddie.    "  Doe,  .he  need  .  lawyer?  « 
«„..  T"   *"""<=t«d   b«»ine.,   for  her  «>me 

h^  M  ^  ^^^  ""''  "'"  "^  *'»  PO"*-  I  hold  in  regard 
to  M.r,W  Ne,.    Listen,"  and  he  read  at  length  from 

tfte  ear  untJ  ,t  became  almost  unendurable. 

th«  W^a' m"v  ™  ^  '»»'^P''«  '^''"ged  ten  before 

Oung  that  mterested  Eddie  Deever  far  more  than  aU 
etae-Eha.  Droom  himself  and  such  of  his  Ktperience. 
as  he  cared  to  relate      Tk.  »ij  »  .^      "penences 

rt.j  1.  .."T"""-  The  old  man  told  stories  about 
the  dark  s.de.  of  New  York  fife,  tales  of  murder,  thie^. 
.ry.  rascd^t,  high  and  low.  and  he  told  ZLITo, 
Mood-c^dhng  directness.  The  Walker  wife-rurT* 
the  mside  facU  of  the  De  Pugh  divorce  scandal,   tL 
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^X/^Edl"  "'*'^\^"7*»  ^-^  ^or  the  dime-novel 

^1.  11*    f      '  ""^^""^  ^°  *'^«««  «"**!«  even  while 
he  shuddered  at  the  wav  in  wi„-«i>  *k      u 

them.  *^  ™*°  «*ve 

h^w:*^']"  t"^'^*^  °^^  ^"'^^  "  '"^•^  I>'°o™.  refilling 

whvTha:!  th     ""*.  ""'  *"*'  '^^  '^^  P"^-^-    "  That? 
why  I  have  those  pictures  of  the  Madonna  on  the  wall 

t^gs  m  the  world  m  spite  of  its  ugliness  and  hypoc- 
nay.    I  haven't  much *>  ^ 

IrtOe  ImU  Md  then  approached  Droon.'.  doorway    Hort 
Md  guest  looked  at  the  clock  iutinctively.    Ed^e  he.^ 

l?L  r      ^Jl.™  '  '"''"»*"«  "P  at  the  p«,el 
1^  o^'th^'  I>«^"  never  forgot  the  Wk'ihat 
Bwept  over  the  oM  man's  face-the  look  of  wonder      • 
dre«i,  desperation.    It  passed  in  «.  instant  Td  h^ 
««e  nnsUadily.  nndecidedl,.  to  adnnt  the  U  e"ir 
H«  ong  frame  seemed  to  shake  like  a  reed  as  he  stood 
cau^usly  mside  the  bolted  door  and  caUed  oat: 
Who's  there?  » 

"Messenger,"  was  the  muiBed  response.    Droom  hesi- 
Uted  a  momen^  lookmg  first  at  Eddie  «,d  then  Tow." 
ttewmdow^     Slowly  he  unbolted  the  door.     A  small 
A.  U.  T.  boy  stood  beyond. 

«  What  is  it?  »  ahnost  gasped  EKas  Droom,  drawing 
the  boy  mto  the  room.  "rawmg 

"Mr.  Droom?    No  answer,  sir.     Sign  here."     The 
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boy,  mow-covered,  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and 
handed  it  to  Droom. 

"  Where  from?  »  manded  the  old  clerk,  the  paper 
rattling  in  his  fin^^.s. 

"I  don't  know.  I'm  from  Chicago  Avenue,"  said 
the  boj,  with  proper  impudence.  He  took  one  look  at 
Droom'r,  face  as  the  man  handed  the  slip  back  to  him 
and  then  hurried  downstairs,  far  less  impudent  at  heart 
than  he  had  been. 

Droom  recognised  the  handwriting  on  the  envelope 
as  James  Bansemer's.    It  was  the  first  time  his  employer 
had  communicated  with  him  in  this  manner.    He  tore 
open  the  envelope  and  anxiously  read  the  brief  missive. 
I've  got  to  go  to  the  office,"  he  said,  surprise  stiU 
hngenng  in  his  face.     « It's  important  business— a 
consultation  with— er— with  an  Eastern  client." 
"Gee,  it's  tough  to  turn  out  this  kind  of  a  night. 
Pm  going  your  way,  Mr.  Droom.    Come  on,  I'll  take 
the  car  down  with  you." 
"  I— I  won't  be  ready  for  some  time." 
"  Oh,  weU,  I'll  say  good-night,  then." 
Eddie  Deever  departed,  chuckling  to  himself  as  he 

made  his  way  to  the  U Building,  determined  to 

learn  what  he  could  of  this  unusual  summons. 
But  Droom  was  too  crafty.     Bansemer's  letter  had 
asked  him  to  come  to  Rector's  restaurant  and  not  to 

^^  ^ Building.    The  command  was  imperative. 

Bansemer  had  been  spending  the  evening  at  the  home 
of  David  Cable. 


CHAPTER  xn 
■JAMES  BANSEMER   CALL^ 

i„  J.  •  •! J*"-""''  »"«"«■•  P'e«ntrf  hinMlf  .t  her 
^ance..     Smce  the  r,.„ounc««„t  of  J„e'.  en™-- 

WM  not  to  be  turned  aride  by  sentiment. 

Zl^T        '"*~'"""'  *'  """^y  ""t-'rf  into  hi. 

tfc];  7m!^x?        ^""'■'^  "'*  "M  *»pite  the  fur. 
that  f oUed  the  wintry  wind..    Eli..  Droom  pj^t" 


edge. 
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wild  but  forlorn  hope  that  Jame.  Bansemer  meant  no 
evil  after  aU.    Without  hesitation  she  told  him  plainly 
that  she  came  to  learn  the  precise  nature  of  hi.  atti- 
tude toward  herself  and  the  girl.     Bansemer's  resent- 
ment  appeared  too  real  to  have  been  simulated.     He 
was  almost  harsh  in  his  response  to  the  inference.    In 
the  «,d,  however,  he  was  a  little  less  than  tender  in  his 
efforts  to  convince  her  that  she  had  crue%  ^aisjudged 
hm,      She  went  awav  with  a  chill  in  her  heart  ^ 
tedged   but  not  dissolved.    When  he  asked  if  she  and 
Mr  Cable  would  be  at  home  that  night  for  a  game  of 
cards   she  felt  obliged  to  urge  him  to  come.  ^It  was 
not  until  she  was  m  the  carriage  below  that  she  re- 
membered that  David  Cable  was  to  attend  a  big  ban- 
quet  at  the  Auditorium  that  night,  and  that  Jane 
would  be  at  the  theatre  with  friends. 
Bansemer  smiled  serenely  as  he  escorted  her  to  the 
door        We  wiU  not  permit  anything  to  happen  which 
might  bring  misery  to  the  two  beings  so  dear  to  us,** 
he  assured  her  at  parting. 

Shortly  after  eight  he  entered  the  Cable  home.  He 
had  gone  to  Chicago  Avenue  beforehand  to  send  a  tele- 
gram  East.  From  the  corner  of  Clark  Street,  he 
wa^ed  across  town  toward  the  lake,  facing  the  bitter 
gale  with  poor  grace.  In  Washington  Place  he  passed 
two  men  going  from  their  cab  into  the  Union  Club. 
He  did  not  look  at  them  nor  did  he  see  that  they  turned 

^  ^  .  *^*''  ^^  *'  ^'  **"^^*«^  ^^'  ^'^y  across 
Dearborn  Aver  e.  One  of  the  men  was  Bobby  Ri^by  • 
the  other,  Denx.  Harbert  of  New  York. 
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*"5!u*^*/r*  ®*"*«""»"  »«d  Harbert  as  they  en- 
tered the  club.    «  Pd  know  him  in  a  million." 
At  the  Cables*  «  servant,  on  opening  the  door,  an- 
nounced  that  Mr.  Cable  was  not  at  home. 
"  I«  Mrs.  Cable  at  home?  '»  asked  Mr.  Bansemer,  mak- 
ing no  effort  to  find  his  cardcase. 
"Yes,  sir,"  responded  the  servant  after  a  moment's 
hesitation.    Bansemer  passed  through  the  vestibule. 

aay  Mr.  Bansemer,  if  you  please." 
He  removed  his  coat  and  was  standing  comfortably  in 
W  of  the  blazing  logs  in  the  library  when  she  dme 

"I  thought  the  night  was  too  dreadful  for  anyone 

to  venture  out  unless- »  she  wah  .ainn^  —    i. 

him  her  hand.  *^*  ^  '^^  «*^* 

A*\ff^^  '"'^'''*"  *"^  *^°"^  "  *  thousandfold  more 
dreadful  than  one  outdoors  in  quest  of  good  company," 
interrupted  Bansemer.  He  drew  up  chairs  in  front  of 
the  fireplace  and  stood  by  waiting  for  her  to  be  seated. 

I  had  forgotten  that  Mr.  Cable  was  to  attend  a 
coT  /.  Auditorium,"  she  explained  nervously, 
confident,  however   that  he  felt  she  had  not  forgotten. 

To  be  sure,"  he  said.  «  This  is  the  night  of  the 
banquet.    I  was  not  invited." 

mght.  The  storm  has  played  havoc  with  the  wires. 
It  IS  impossible  to  get  connection  with  anyone."  A 
servant  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

«  You  are  wanted  at  the  telephone,  Mrs.  Cable.    Shall 
1  say  you  will  come?  " 

Flushing  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  the  mistress  of  the 
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wiere  are  a  great  deal  more  severo  fK««  *i. 
it  •««.  hMrtI«.? »       *  ■"*•  *^«'"-     D<>«»'t 

it  worth  while  b^L        .,?T«-    °"'  «"»■»  tl>i»k. 

give  1  t"XL  nZt^*'^'""*  "H  "» '«- 

-«  of  ple.,„r^'^^"  -"^  "^  •»«  ''n>'i«<l 

,^Lr  ""^  "'•  "^"^  "  ■"*  •*  >»■»."  ••»  «id 

.uddenly.        ""P^'"   °'*>'t  Jou  know?  »  ,he  «k«l 

"  I  do  remember  it  now     Ho  !«*»  .i. 
«"Iy.    Th«.Ih.v.T'    **'''"*«  «I«rtmait  quite 

«e  lemed  forward  m  his  chair  and  flicked  the 
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cigarette  ashes  into  the  fire    hi.  Ki-  i, 

into  he„  „.«.  ™„U.U^r/i^^^  ""  '"""« 

Wr  '"'•    ^'  »<»«  -  y™  •*'  »  with  .  Kg« 
my  memory  wivfl^M/r  .        ^'"tbta,  oat  of 

««edy  Asdu,  for  gr.r  "«''  "* 

.1'  "■  "^^  "»  "•«  «-  I  '^.r^J  to^y...  ^ 

dollar,.    You  winT««.  W^      f"{  °"  *"  *°'"»"d 
«ff«ir  lile  this?    T  „ll  }        ""'y  *°  "»  «■  M 

"Id  vo/L™.  """"'^  "  «»  "orid!    Yoo- 

^«>^Ch'eTwCh.tr'rV"f  ^" 
•^^-aioon-ve.  im-,tjri/^,r;i'rh:;: 
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"  stop  f »»  she  cried  anirrilv     «  v«..  k 
"T  -uch  thing,  t.  ^  V^  UylZ^^Z    ?'i  ': 

**r  ^7. ""« oh.  ho,  I  h.„  i:X"r """"  •" 
jecf  t*.  did  to  w™  c,::^t  7 '"  ^"'^  "•  ■•*- 

had  be«,  f^rfy  ,,.^.7  *  *™*  *'*«  '* 

What  would  you  do?  », he  crierf     «v      1. 
■•«d  that  nothiuB  .haU  h.T    .    '      ^°"  '"'"  P""" 

le..?    I.  itJl-*'™""'^'"  pledge.    I.  it  worth- 

if  .«.  otlT  th«  >r  -T,;    ''™  •""  """'  f  '"« 
could  be  .aid.    tt™ul^''r  t  ""  '■">»"  >»«  what 

tJ^troudouotwrDXs:!!!!:-  ^'^'^.-i^ 

then  anythSg  eLer^'X""*-  u  '  '""  "^  ■»'*" 
»ey  that  to  me! »  "'  '""•    »•»  dare  you 

love  the pe^e.td  ™ S^T    °"  '*'  "^  «'«''  y™-    Vo« 
peae-tal  on  which  you  stand  ,oin«c„reIy.   You 
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"  I  lia«  committed  no  crime  »  .K.  «.  ^  i.    ■ 
"  I  have  deceived  m.  k  T^  .      ""^  "»«*  •*  •">»• 

w.uMnotfo^^MMte^T^'™'^""'*"'  '"'*  "'^^ 
TO»t  do  you  me«,?»  ,t.rti„     ,        ^ 

"  Yo'  wl"  ~   "V«'t' "  "■«  "^  »  Wor. 
You ^»  '"'  '•     ^o"  '»»''  the  entire  .tory. 

'V  more."    IJTIaTI  "*.""  *°  ■*  '■""»'  "«> 

™»Iiine  m  upon  her.  ^""  "'  ""  «'™t 

"  ^"" couldn't  do  (Aat  ••  .i„>  _■,• 

"  «HK,    (he  whispered  tremu- 


lously. 

."I  could,  but  I  don't  see  Why  I  Should 
»g  doser  to  her  shrinking  4ure         ' 

You  know  ,t  isn't  true  »  faintly. 
I  only  know  that  I  am  trvino. 


n 


he  said,  lean- 


"I  only  know  that  I 
calaniity.»» 

"Oh,  what  a  beast 


trying  to  save  you  from 


to  her  feet     "Go rrJT  ""' "  '^'  "^^  ^P^ng^ng 
will.    Onlv«.n,  •    ''''^^^»-    »o-d«aywhatyou 


Only  go 
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I  d-n.  of  couTM,  arrt  rf  ^  /.Aid «;  «.  t. 

■w^J  the  ymmg  woouui.    It  Jll  k.  """  "7  •«  » 
Afferent  evenin^y    -#*.        ^»  *  wa  expected  quite  a 

-"«./««  «...  h.ppi,^*  •  <'«i  y«»  «.  t.  urt., 

«ot  after  I  tell  the  m.u  ii.  • 
"«a   me-tluit    ™.   K      ^         '™  *"*^  to  bUck- 
dollijr^  ^  "»"  '•«»"d«d   fifty    tho««„<, 

^^^wit..^"rt*',^;--;s™:rt? 

« I  ««  willing  t.  ™  the  ri.1  of  ,e«d.,,  if  ,«.  „^ 


AS  A  BEAST  I  CAN  DESTROY   YOU 


AND   I  WILL'  " 


r 
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my  dear,"  he  laid  after  a  moment,  hie  hende  elenehed 
behind  hm,.  "  It  wOl  be  rery  ccUy.  You  hare  mud, 
to  loee.** 

**!  thuik,»»  ihe  eaid  shreirdly,  gaewing  his  weakness 
even  a.  he  saw  it.  "that  we  can  talk  sensibly  of  the 
situation  from  now  on.    I  am  not  afraid  of  you." 

He  looked  at  her  steadily  for  a  moment,  reading  her 
thoughts,  seeing  her  trembling  heart.  Then  he  said 
drily : 

"  ITl  do  nothing  for  a  week,  and  then  youTl  send  for 
me.** 

The  door  in  the  vestibule  opened  suddenly  and  some- 
one-aye,  more  than  one-<ame  in  from  the  oateide. 
Mrs.  Cable  started  to  her  feet  and  turned  toward  the 
library  door.  Banwmer  was  standing  close  by  her  side. 
He  turned  to  move  away  as  David  Cable  stepped  to 
the  door  to  look  in.  Cable*s  coat  coUar  was  about  his 
ears  and  he  was  removing  his  ploves.  For  a  moment 
he  stood  motionless,  gating  upon  the  occupante  of 
the  room. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  there  flashed  before  him  the 
■harp  pomt  of  steel  which  was  to  pierce  his  brain  later 
on  with  deadly  suspicion  and  doubt.     There  was  no 
misteking  the  confusion  of  Mrs.  Cable  and  her  visitor. 
It  was  manifest  that  they  had  not  expected  him  to  ap- 
pear so  unexpectedly.     He  rememb  -.d  now  that  on 
two  other  occasions  he  had  found  Bansemer  at  his 
house,  and  alone  with  Mrs.  Cable,  but  he  had  not  re- 
garded it  as  extraordinary.    But  there  was  ft  rtartled 
took  m  her  eyes  to-night,  an  indecision  in  her  greeting 
that  caused  him  to  knit  his  brows  and  lif.  his  hand  un- 
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consciously  to  his  temple  before  speaking.  He  heard 
Bansemer  say  that  he  was  just  going,  but  that  he  would 
stay  for  a  short  chat  about  the  banquet.  Mrs.  Cable 
turned  to  stir  the  fire  with  the  poker,  an  unusual  act 
on  her  part  he  was  not  slow  to  observe.  The  seed  was 
sown. 

"  I  brought  Bobby  over  from  the  club  with  me— and  a 
friend,  Frances,"  he  said,  after  asking  Bansemer  to  sit 
down  for  a  while.    His  keen  eyes  noted  that  her  hand 
shook  as  she  put  the  poker  back  into  its  place.    As  he 
walked  into  the  hall  to,  throw  aside  his  coat,  Frances 
Cable  turned  to  Bansemer  with  a  significant  look,  shak- 
ing her  head  in  mute  appeal  for  silence. 
Bobby  Rigby  came  into  the  room,  followed  by  a  taU 
stranger,  whom  he  presented  to  Mrs.  Cable.    Bansemer, 
standing  near  the  library  table,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
stranger's  face  as  he  took  Mrs.  Cable's  hand.     He 
sUrted  violently,  unable  at  first  to  believe  his  eyes.    A 
chiU  ran  through  his  frame  and  his  expression  changed 
i:'Dm  wonder  to  consternation. 
•*  Mr.  Bansemer,  my  friend,  Mr.  Harbert.»»     . 
"I  have  met  Mr.  Bansemer,"  said  Harbert,  with  a 
cold  stare  straight  into  the  other's  eyes.    They  were 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  table. 
« In  New  York,"  said  Bansemer  firmly,  his  eyes  un- 
flmchmg  in  their  return.    He  noticed  that  Harbert's 
look  was  uncompromisingly  antagonistic,  but  that  was 
to  be  expected.    It  troubled  him,  however,  to  see  some- 
thmg  like  unfriendKness  in  Hi  ,by's  greeting. 
Harbert  was  the  man  who  had  for  r^ht  him  to  rout  in 
New   York.     This   keen,   aggressive  young  barrister 
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had  dr>en  him  into  a  corner  from  which  he  escaped  only 
by  raevfat  chance.  He  knew  James  Bansemer  for  what 
he  wa;,.  It  had  not  been  his  fault  that  the  man  crawled 
through  a  small  avenue  of  technicalities  and  avoided 
the  punishment  that  had  seemed  so  certain.  He  had 
waged  war  bitterly  against  the  blackmailer,  and  he 
missed  complete  victory  by  a  hair's  breadth. 

Feeling  the  strain  of  the  situation,  Rigby^  talked  with 
earnest  volubility.  He  led  the  conversation  into  many 
lines— the  war  in  the  Philippines,  the  banquet,  the  play 
which  Jane  and  Graydon  were  seeing.  The  thought 
of  the  play  brought  a  shade  of  despair  to  his  brow- 
pretty  Miss  Clegg  was  in  the  party  with  that «  mucker  " 
Medford. 

James  Bansemer  had  been  cold  with  speculation  every 
instant  of  the  time;  had  felt  that  Harbert's  condemn- 
ing gaze  had  never  left  him.    Apparently  listening  to 
the  others,  he  found  himself  wondering  what  Harbert's 
trip  to  Chicago  signified.     Gradually  it  dawned  upon 
him  that  his  old-time  foe  was  not  through  with  his 
fighting.    The  look  in  Rigby's  eyes  meant  something, 
after  all— and  Rigby  was  Graydon's  best  friend!  Har- 
bert  was  in  Chicago  to  act— and  to  act  first!     This 
thought  shot  into  the  man's  brain  like  burning  metal. 
It  set  every  nerve  afire.    His  nemesis  had  already  begun 
his  work.     Before  he  left  the  Cable  home  that  night 
he  would  be  asking  his  host  and  hostess  what  they  knew 
of  one  James  Bansemer's  past. 

As  Bansemer  arose  to  say  good-night  to  the  othen, 
Harbert's  eyes  met  his  with  deadly  directness. 
"  Where  are  your  offices,  Mr.  Bansemer?  »  asked  the 
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There  was  something  significant  in  the 


New  Yorker, 
question. 

"  Mr.  Rigby  and  I  have  offices  in  the  same  buUdinir '» 
herephed.    "  Will  you  come  in  and  see  me?  " 
"  I  shaU  try,"  said  the  other. 

To  have  saved  his  life,  Bansemer  could  not  meet  David 
Cable  s  questioning  eyes  as  he  shook  hands  with  him. 
Cable's  hands  were  like  ice. 

Outside  the  house,  in  the  whirling  gale,  the  taU  lawyer 
breathed    easier,    but  not    securely.     His   brain    was 
clogged  with  doubts,  fears,  prophecies-aU  whirling 
hke  mad  around  the  i»minous  figure  of  Denis  Harbert. 
Suddenly,  he  stopped  stockstiU,  the  bitter  scowl  deep- 
ening m  his  eyes.     With  an  oath  he  turned  abniptiy 
and  burned  in  the  opposite  direction.     The  time  had 
come  to  make  ready  for  battle.    A  few  minutes  later, 
he  was  writing  the  note  which  created  so  much  commo- 
tion m  the  home  of  Elias  Droom. 


CHAPTER  Xni 
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It  was  not  until  the  hurrying  Bansemer  entered  the 
door  of  Rector's  that  the  apprehension  of  having  cot 
nutted  a  senseless  blunder  came  to  him. 
^^^od  heavens!"  he  muttered,  stopping  short. 
,  What  a  fool  I'm  getting  to  be-meeting  old  Elias 
ll^Z^t^'^'l  The  theatre  crowdsi^tybody 
ass!    i  must  get  him  away  at  once"' 

Gabe  offered  bm  the  choice  of  ™riou,  Ubl«i  he  «- 

™d  ordered  .perfunctory  "Scotch."     Nenrom  »d 
™oo.,  he  w„  more  troubled  th«.  he  cred  to  ^bSt 

Zle  in  r      J'"*""«'^y'  ft-  ««  not  m«y 
p«.^e  m  the  crf«;    .„d  hi,  g^,  wandering  about 

.TfrrXr^fr:y'''^t*',t\«'rr  -'«■■* 
-d,  «id  it"war2-n.i::Ltt"-:^j'  rr-; 

»pa^™tly  watched  the  two  door,  leading  to  the  .3, 
"d  w.,^gjnn,ng  t„  wonder  whether  the  mcage 

cd^S  ,"' ."r"'  "PP"'™'  '''■'''°"«  through  the  ,0- 
called  hie,.  entr«,ce,  with  the  Arinking  fttitude  of 

lis 
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one  unaccustomed  to  fashionable  restaurants  and  doubt- 
ful of  his  reception.    Bansemer  motioned  to  him. 
**  Just  as  soon  as  I  can  get  my  check,"  he  was  saying, 
at  the  same  time,  beckoning  to  a  waiter;  "we'll  move 
out  of  this.    It  will  be  crowded  in— I  never  thought, 
a  stall  at  Chapin  &  Gore's  will  be  better.    Here,  waiter ! 
My  check !    Fm  in  a  hurry  J— the  devil !  ** 
As  the  exclamation  burst  from  his  lips,  there  came 
down  the  narrow  steps  and  through  a  door  quickly 
thrown  open  by  a  waiter,  a  number  of  gay,  fashionably 
dressed  people,  all  smiling  and  trembling  with  the  cold. 
Immediately,  this  party  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
room.    Waiters  rushed  hither  and  thither  relieving  the 
ladies  of  their  costly  lace  and  fur  wraps,  and  the  men  of 
their  heavy  overcoats.    Of  the  expected  theatre-comers, 
these  were  the  first  to  arrive;    but  presently    others 
foUowed,  and  soon   the  quiet  caf6  of  the  early  evening 
became  transformed  into  one  of  bustle  and  excitement 
by  the  eager,  animated  throng.     With  dismay    Ban- 
semer noticed  that  those  to  whom  his  attention  had 
been  attracted    were  blocking  his  way  to  the  doors; 
escape  was  out  of  the  question.     Reluctantly,  he  re- 
turned to  his  seat  and  ordered  the  clerk  to  take  the 
one  opposite  him.     Then,  scanning  the  party  making 
its  passage  to  the  alcove,  he  perceived  three  or  four 
men  whom  he  knew,  and  presently,  to  his  surprise  and 
consternation— his  son.    The  recognition  was  mutual, 
Graydon  making  his  way  around  a  smaU  table  in  order 
to  affectionately  greet  him.     As  he  approached,  his 
eyes  fastened  themselves  on   his  father's  companion. 
With  amazement,  he  recognised  the  queer  figure  of  the 
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i^lfhi?*";;*  °"^'  •••"  t°°  kind-hearted  .„d 
well-bred  to  all„„  fc;.  f,.t„„,   ;„  ^^  "^ 

to  expre..  the  «t.nid,„^t  which  he  felt  .t  .fgh^ 
.f  .uch  .  co^ie  incongruity,  the  young  n,.„  voic^  . 
ftw  fandly  word,  to  the  old  n«™,  while  from  the  tablt 
m  the  alcove,  where  the  ,n,.rt,  Kttle  .upper  party  were 
~.t.ng    hcn,„Ive,,  Mi..  Cable  wa.  .„!lf„g  L  ch«ry 

^  mt  L         '  '"^  ^'^  *°  ^  '"'  ^y  her  .ide. 

Why  did  you  come  here?"  a.ked  Droom,  feeling 
wmewhat  ahn  to  the  proverbial  «.h  out  of  J.ter.    * 

«^  other  place,"  replied  Ban.emer.  confusedly. 

t.^T'^'f  ""'""'  °^  *"  «'»  ""^  P«ty  had  di.- 
turbed  h,.  u.ua  coohe..,  but  with  hi.  order  for  .up- 
per h..  equilibrium  returned,  and  he  went  on  to  «! 
plain : 

«I  supposed  you  knew  only  two  streets  in  town- 
Wells  and  South  Water." 

"Humph!  I  know  every  street  in  town,"  Droom  re- 
sented, drawmg  himself  up  in  his  chair;  and  then 
bluntly:     «  What's  happened?  " 

"Not  so  loud!     Harbert's  here,  but ^'» 

"Oho!     Here?" 

"In  Chicago,  yes— we'll  talk  about  it  later " 
The  present  genial  environment  and  convivial  atmos- 
phere were  producing  a  most  inspiriting  effect  on  the 
tT\  ^^:.^^*'«^*^"»  consciousness  that  the  people 
mth  whom  bs  son  was  supping  were  of  the  smartest 
set  m  town  for  the  moment  had  banished  all  fears  of 
exposure.    From   time   to    time    he  glanced   proudly 
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acroM  to  the  alcove  table  where  the  men  were  engaged 
in  unfolding  their  napkins  and  toying  with  their  gl«a.e., 
m  hvely  anticipation  of  the  enjoyment  to  come;  while 
«ie  women,  with  the  hope  of  eliciting  admiration  for 
their  hand,  and  the  .parkle  of  their  rings,  were  taking 
off  the,r  gloves  and  spreading  out  their  fingers  on  the 
table  cloth. 

**  Graydon  seems  to  be  right  in  the  swim,  eh,  Droom? »' 
he  said.  The  irony  of  it  all  appealed  strongly  to  his 
sense  of  humour.  « I  don't  suppose  you  know  those 
swells?"  he  added,  patronisingly.  Droom  was  listen- 
ing intently  to  the  bursts  of  merriment  which  were  en- 
hvening  the  resteurant.  Like  a  small  boy  at  a  circus 
who  fears  that  something  will  happen  that  he  wiU  not 
see,  he  was  continually  turning  his  head  and  letting  his 
eyes  travel  c-'tically  over  the  company  at  the  neigh- 
bouring  table. 

At  this  speech  of  Bansemer's  the  eyes  of  the  oJd  clerk 
returned;  they  expressed  no  little  resentment  at  the  in- 
ference. 

"Certainly,  I  do;"  and  leaning  over  the  table  and 
covertly  indicating  with  his  long,  bony  finger  the  man 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  he  answered  succinctly: 
"  That's  Femmore— he's »» 

A  particularly  loud  burst  of  laughter  cut  him  short. 
At  the  adjoining  tables  conversation  had  abruptly 
ceased;  heads  were  turned  and  inquisitive  eyes  were 
fastened  on  the  brilKant  coterie  at  the  alcove  table. 
Few  men  in  Chicago  were  better  known  or  better 
liked  than  the  stout,  florid  complexioned,  jovial-looking 
BiUy  Femn-ore,  the  host  of  this  entertainment.     His 
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•ocial  adventures  and  the  headlong  folUes  in  wh.VK  v 

fun-loving  proclivities  invariably  enZre^  V 

onlv  surpassed  hv  k:«  #•    j         -   enmeshed  him    were 

hi.  unlii^^^^uJ"        *""  ""  "'*""«  «"«"  »f 
To  hi,  inherited  five  mini„„,  m,rt,„  u    .     ...  ,. 
coIotmI  fortune  of  a  be«nf!fni  C-  .  "*  *' 

««"«.  .ggregated  L«  th  '  I  "'^''  "'""'  "'""- 
the  hmiwLfTh  r.e*  v^'  ""^  "'"'  "■""«•• 
..elf-in,p„,ed  handicI^Tf  .ItinT^  «*  '*"  *'" 
.on,e,h.t  „Id.fa,hi„„^  ~  Z  "f\  *",  "» 
acquired  only  thron,X  .T^T  'hat  jewel,  .hould  be 

r-n.o„  jjrzt  "::dr  inTutis^i- 

pnncd,  prj^igalitie.  of  her  lord  and  n:::r     "^   "" 

in.i"br.rer:"^  ;^trthrt  r  •"•• "™  ■"- 

a  "  go«i  one ..  te  te?i   "  .  fel  ]        "'"•'"•"  "^ '"™« 
hou,e  took  ,i„g,  ^  ■Ne/rort'".Tt.      "^^  "'"-^ 
own.  you  understand.    Zhr^X     '^'^  "'  ''" 
out  of  n,i«*ief,  for  .  tte  /jrW^u    X"'  ^"^ 
d..»,  .«nb-Iile.  for  her  retLm,  ^tnJ^T'Z 
here  Femmore',  ,haDieIeM  affectation  of  ft        '  ■  ?^ 
husband  bec^ne  ,o  irre.i.tibrfrn;     to^ t 
yoked   prolonged   lauehter    f™™  T-     ■•  .  ^  "^ 

Droom  ,howif»  h!.  "^„  "^   ^   '"'««"■    «"» 

-uth  to  thT^iet  e^u  ror^r'  '*r""«  '^" 

- r r ar£t^Tr '^-^    *- 

they  were  to  1^\       hotel    where  they  were  i„fom,«l 
prettrat   dautantes.     My   aUr,,   but 
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they  were  a  foe  coUection  of  old  innocents !«    Pern- 

"Billy's  a  wonder  when  he»s  wound  up!-  Medford»t 
whispered  a..de  to  the  lady  on  his  right  met  with  a 
.imple  nod  of  the  head;  for  despite  mL  Clegg^s  wefl! 
f eiljned  interest  in  Mr.  Medf ord  when  Rigby  wis  pres- 
ent,  on  other  occasions  there  wa.  no  pretence  of  en- 
joyment of  his  society. 

"Among  those  present-to  use  the  correct  phrase." 
«a,d  Billy,  after  leaving  refreshed  himself  with  suffi- 
cient  champagne  to  proceed;   "w.re  two  retired  mer- 

•  half-bhnd  college  professor.     Of  course,  I  hi^d  to 
make  some  excuse  for  Mrs.  Femmore's  absence.    For 

t«M  ll'        r  ^  '*"""*  ""'^  "»^'"»^'  ^h»t  yarn  I 
told  them;   but  they  were  too  anxious  to  be  prLnted 

The  old  boys  fairly  swamped  the  girl,  with  their  senUe 
^tentions.  It  was  a  lively  supper  party-my  word! 
Aid  they  went  home  unanimously  deckring  that  the 
debutantes  of  the  present  day  discounted,  ft  least  L 
dash  and  go.  the  charmers  of  fifty  years  ago." 
Amidst  the  confusion  of  peals  of  merriment  which 

fto^*  hJ^'  T"'  '"""*^"»  ^"-  ^'^W^*  *«  -horn  t^e 
story  did  not  especially  appeal,  whispered  in  awed 

« Graydon,  who  on  earth  is  that  queer,  spectacular 
looking  man  with  your  father?  » 

"Oh,  that's  Droom-isn't  he  a  character?  He's  been 
with  the  governor  since  I  was  a  child.     In  those  days 
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m^Zi^z  ':z  "'"r''  "^  ««"=  "Com., 

"Femmore  i.  .  rattling  garf  ch,p,  .t  heart  -  Gr.v 
*.;^J«.  «^..g  f  Jane,    "bu.  rca„.t'";^d  Zt 

^  I  tho„ght  H  w.„  to  ^.ZzXtl"";^. 

iMled-wanted  to  know  more  abont  the  «irl.  •  and  .1,. 
M  m^U'e/Sr":  ^T.'  "-"■■"'^  '^''  "^^ 

how  long  had  the  {^,,  .f  Mi..  Robin.o„  Hv^in  ttf 

^^Heg,.ter.  the  women  member,  of  their  f.mili„ 
b«eged  my  mnocent  wife  with  more  or  Ie«  .h^krf 

^ZZ^  we  "*"^™'"™'  "'  -'"  "  ""'^^^ 
»lfea  relations  were  present     W^ll    ♦».» 
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«  WWI  -  ,hirtl«l  Billy,  io  cOTchuim.    "  It  w„  o, 

but  ih.  .Id  ch.p.  will  „„.,,  ..„,  ,„^„  j;  """• 

Droom  „th  ™„..„,«t.     t1«  old  cl.rk  w„  d«£„g 

•°T«L  I^  "T!  '"* "'"'  ''•™"'"'  """^  *™  «»t. 

.^IllLu^"  ■**"  "*'"'■«'  '''«™-    N.thi.g  lik. 

"I  dont  bditve  t™.  .rirtoeratt  would  do  th.f 
interroptrf  Droom,  half  .ngrily.  ""*• 

«Th«e  .re  the  ,ri,tocr.t_mon^  «irtocr.t.-  the 
otter,  have  w  the  »am^r„gJL.  ^'J^ 
go  owr  yoiidei--we  eui  talk  there." 

Baweme,  cafled  for  the  bill  and  wttled  if    tha. 

wcove  and  de«.rted  the  «ene  for  Chapin  &  Oor.-. 

Dn>om  meekly  followed  W.  employer.    "'""  *  °"'"- 

For  .om,  time,  neither  .poke.     In  their  rtafl.  *^ 

She»«  very  Ukety  to  fight  back,  after  alL- 
What  was  your  demand?  " 
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""Mt  p»p«r« /or  kiln"  «  •"".  iUiM.    We 

Cur„h.m!"„u„I«iB«,w„„.    «1  don't  3. 
«P  .bout  „,«tf,  fc„t  H  wiU  be  .n  np:^o:P^ 

««1  B«,«mer,  «th  .  wistful  gUnc.  .t  UilL.    -^ 

rir^  !J'""" " '"  '^^ "' "»'  Eddie  D^rj^' 

■^'/  'T^«  "•  *'  *«b"  '"■"'  w.  .tiff  S^:: 

■n.e,  c«'t  prove  «ything,  .„d  the  ™.„  who  ,^e 

Cables™...     SI,e  U  your  dmger  .ign.,.     n^ly^ 
Mr.  Wner  .he'll  fight  if  y.„  drive  her  into  .  L" 

ci::.t^:^tVr„;."'*~"'-  «"«"--• 

"M,!    She',  like  the  rert.    If  Hi,rt.rt  doe«'t  get 
m  h.  mut,  work,  .heTl  give  in  like  M  the  other.." 
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*•  I  thought  you  Mi'd  you'd  do  nothing  to  nwr  the 

happiness  of  Graydon/'  sneered  Droom. 
*•  I  don't  intend  to,  you  old  fool.    This  affair  !•  be- 
tween Mrs.  Cable  and  me.    If  she  wins,  I'll  give  up. 

But,  understand  me,  I'm  perfectly  capable  of  knowing 

just  when  I'm  beaten." 
•*  I  only  kno    your  financial  Talour,»»  said  Eliai  drily. 
**  That's  all  you're  expectc  J  to  know,  sir.»» 
"Then,  we  won't  quarrel  about  it,"  said  the  other 

with  his  sweetest  grin. 
**  Umph!  WeU,  pleasantries  aside,  we  must  look  our- 
selves over  carefully  before  we  see  our  New  York  friend. 

He  must  not  find  us  with  unclean  linen.  Elias,  I'm 
worried,  I'll  confess,  but  I'm  not  afraid.  Is  there  any* 
thing  that  we  have  bungled?  " 

"  I  have  always  been  afraid  of  the  chorus-girl  busi- 
ness. I  don't  like  chorus  girls."  Bansemer,  at  another 
time,  would  have  smiled. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  the  two  left  the  stall  and 
started  in  separate  ways  for  their  North  Side  homes. 
The  master  felt  more  secure  than  when  he  left  the 
home  of  David  Cable  earlier  in  the  night.  Elias  Droom 
said  at  parting: 

"  I  don't  Hke  your  attitude  toward  Mrs.  C.  It's  not 
very  manly  to  make  war  on  a  woman." 

"  My  good  Elias,"  said  Bansemer,  complacently  sur- 
veying himself  in  the  small  mirror  across  the  stall,  "  all 
men  make  war  on  women,  one  way  or  another." 

He  did  not  see  Droom's  ugly  scowl  as  he  preceded  that 
worthy  through  the  doorway. 

The  next  morning  Bansemer  walked  down 'the  Drive. 
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It  WM  «  bright,  cri«p  day  and  the  snow  had  been  iwept 
from  the  lidewalki.  He  felt  that  a  visit  from  Harbert 
during  the  day  was  not  unlikely  and  he  wanted  to  be 
fresh  and  clear-headed.  Halfway  down  he  met  Jane 
Cable  coming  from  the  home  of  a  friend.  He  never 
had  seen  her  looking  so  beautiful,  so  full  of  the  joy 
of  living.  Her  friendly,  sparkling  smile  sent  a  mo- 
mentary pang  of  shame  into  his  calloused  heart,  but 
it  passed  with  the  buoyant  justification  of  his  decision 
to  do  nothing  in  the  end  that  might  mar  his  son's 
happiness. 

She  was  walking  to  town  and  assured  him  that  she  re- 
joiced ill  his  distinguished  company.  They  discussed 
the  play  and  the  supper  party. 

"Now  that  I*m  engaged  to  Graydon,  I'm  positively 
beginning  to  grow  sick  of  people,"  Miss  Cable  declared 
— and  as  they  all  declare  at  that  age  and  stage. 

"  Well,  you'll  soon  recover,"  he  smiled.  "  Marriage 
is  the  convalescence  of  a  love  affair,  you  know." 

**  Oh,  but  most  of  the  men  one  meets  are  so  hopelessly 
silly — tiresome,"  she  went  on.  "It's  strange,  too. 
Nearly  all  of  them  have  gone  to  coUege — Yale,  or 
Harvard." 

"  My  dear  Jane,  they  are  the  unfortunate  sons  of  the 
rich.  You  can't  blame  them.  All  Yale  and  Harvard 
men  are  not  tiresome.  You  should  not  forget  that  a 
large  sprinkling  of  the  young  men  you  meet  at  the 
pink  teas  were  sent  to  Yale  or  Harvard  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  becoming  Yale  and  Harvard  men— nothing 
more.    Their  mothers  never  expected  them  to  be  any- 

hing  else.    The  poor  man  sends  his  son  to  be  educated ; 
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the  nch  man  u.u«Uy  doe.  it  to  get  the  boj  «w«y  from 
home,  .o  that  he  won't  have  to  look  at  him  aU  the  time. 
I  m  happy  to  .ay  that  I  wa.  quite  poor  when  Graydon 
got  hi.  diploma."  ^ 

"Oh,  Graydon  i.n»t  at  afl  like  the  other..    He  i.  a 
nian,»»  cned  Jane,  her  eye.  dancing. 

"I  don»t  mean  to  .ay  that  all  rich  men',  .on.  are 
failure..  Some  of  them  are  reaUy  worth  while.  Give 
credit  unlimited  to  tJie  rich  man*,  .on  who  goe.  to 
college  and  succeed,  in  life  in  .pite  of  hi.  envir«Ient. 
I  mu.t  not  forget  that  Graydon*.  chief  ambition  at  one 
time  was  to  hunt  Indian.." 

"  He  couldn't  have  got  that  from  hi.  mother,"  «ud  .he 
accusmgly.    Bansemer  looked  at  her  sharply.    He  had 

that  the  Cable  family  had  discussed  him  weU  but  n^ 
favourably.  Her  very  brightness  convinced  him  that 
-he  at  le«.t,  hid  not  beea  taken  into  the  consultation. 
I  am  afraid  it  came  from  hi.  horrid  father.  But 
Graydon  i.  a  g«od  boy.  He  couldn't  long  follow  the 
impulses  of  hi.  father.    I  dare  .ay  he  coullbe  a  .inner 

l.Jn^''  lT\  I  ^**  "*  ''"^^'^'    An  imbecile  to 
my  mand  1.  the  feDow  without  the  capacity  to  err  in- 

rol?*    ^  **'"  ^•^  °^  «^«^««-  -ho  er". 

f  r?.  I'  .^r  ""  '^^  ^^«-  -h°  »  l>ri«ht  enough 

o  do  the  bad  things  which  might  admit  him  to  pur^- 

W  m  good  standing,  and  ITl  trust  him  to   Jo  L 

fi^  tiling,  that  will  let  him  into  heaven.    I  often  won- 

clever  chap  to  have  any  standing  at  afl  in  purga- 
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tory.     Where  do  they  go,  Jane?    You  are  wise  for 

Jourye«.«and.ex.    There  surely  must  be  a  place  for 
the  plain  asses? »» 

lieayen,  just  as  the  dogs  have." 

"No  doubt  you're  right,-  he  agreed,  smiling,  "but 
think  how  bright  the  dogs  are  as  a  rule." 

"Bobby  Rigby  says  a  dog  i«  worth  more  than  his 
master.    People  will  steal  a  dog,  he  says." 

m  ^Tb^?  »  ^""  ^""**  ^*  "^«'*-    ^'^  yon  meet 
**  No.    Mother  said  he  came  in  with  Bobby." 
"How  is  Mrs.  Cable  this  morning?     I  think  she— 

ei--complained  of  a  sick  headache  last  night?" 
She  has  such  a  frightful  headache  that  she  couldn't 

get  up  this  morning." 

"  Thank  you,  yes.    But  why  don't  you  come  in  and 
see  us,  Mr.  Bansemer?  " 

"  In  a  day  or  so,  gladly." 

Bansemer  was  not  approached  by  Harbert  that  day 
nor  the  next-nor  any  other  day  soon,  in  fact.  It  was 
not  unta  after  the  third  day  had  expired  that  he  heard 
from  Mrs.  Cable.  Her  sUence  was  gratifying  and  sig- 
nificant;  it  meant  that  she  was  struggling  with  her- 
self-th^  she  had  taken  no  one  as  yet  into  her  confi- 
dence. He  was  too  wary  to  feel  secure  in  his  position, 
however.  He  abandoned  every  case  that  could  not  be 
tried  m  the  cleanest  hght  and  he  destroy^  his  foot- 
prints m  those  of  the  past  more  completely  than  ever 
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David  Cable  was  disposed  to  be  agreeable  when  they 
met,  and  Rigby's  manner  had  lost  the  touch  of  aloof- 
ness.    Altogether  the  situation  did  not  look  so  dark 
as  it  had  on  the  night  of  the  blizzard. 
He  guessed  at  Mrs.  Cable's  frame  of  mind  during  the 
three  days  just  past  by  the  tenor  of  her  message  o.er 
the  telephone.     She  did  no  more  than  to  ask  him  to 
drop  m  before  five  for  a  cup  of  tea;  but  he  saw  beyond 
the  depth  of  her  invitation. 

He  went  and  had  a  few  minutes  alone  with  her  because 
he  was  shrewd  enough  to  drop  in  before  five.    No  one 
else  came  until  after  that  hour  had  struck.     He  was 
studiously  reserved  and  considerate.    There  was  noth- 
ing m  his  manner  to  indicate  that  he  was  there  as 
anything  more  than  the  most  casual  sipper  of  the 
beverage  that  society  brews.     It  was  left  for  her  to 
make  the  advances. 
"We  must  come  to  an  understanding"  she  said  ab- 
niptly.     "I  cannot  endure  the  suspense,  the  uncer- 
tainty  ** 

Bansemer  raised  his  brows  with  grave  condescension. 

Then  you  have  not  confessed  to  Mr.  Cable?"  he 

asked,  with  perfect  unconcern.    «  Do  you  know,  I  was 

rather  hoping  that  you  would  have  saved  me  the  trouble 

of  domg  so." 

"  It  means  so  much  to——** 

"Ah,  I  see  you  find  it  hard  to  lose  the  ground  you 
have  gained  sociaUy."    He  stirred  his  tea  steadily. 

"It  isn't  that— I  don't  care  for  that.  It's  for  Jane 
and  .David.  I  can  only  oflTer  to  buy  your  silence; 
nothmg  more,"  she  said  with  hurried  words.    « I  own 
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Bhareg  in  the  railroad;   they're  worth  twenty  thousand 
dollars.    Will  you  take  them?  '♦ 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  leaning  quite  close  to  her,  « I 
am  not  seeking  to  blackmail  you  as  you  seem  to  imag- 
ine.   I  have  only  tried  to  teU  you  that  I  love  you." 

"  Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  shudder  of  disgust.  His 
face  was  quite  close  to  hers;  she  could  feel  his  warm 
breath  on  her  cheek  and  she  drew  away  quickly.  His 
hand  hovered  close  to  hers  as  it  lay  in  her  lap. 

There  was  an  eye-witness  to  this  single  picture  in  the 
brief  scene.  Jane  had  started  downstairs.  From  the 
upper  steps  she  could  look  into  the  drawing-room  be- 
low. She  could  not  help  seeing  Bansemer's  fervent 
attitude;  she  heard  nothing  that  he  said.  The  girl 
paused  in  surprise ;  a  feeling  as  of  dread— she  could  not 
explain— crept  over  her.  A  chill  struck  into  her  heart. 
It  was  as  if  she  had  awakened  from  a  sweet  sleep  to 
look  out  upon  a  bleak,  horrid  morning. 

Involuntarily  she  shrank  back,  quite  beyond  the  actual 
vision  but  not  free  from  it.     She  stood  straight  and 
tense  and  sUent  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  her  hand  clasp- 
ing the  rail.    She  could  hear  her  heart  throbs  plainly. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  picture  as  it  had  burst 
upon  her  unsuspecting  eyes.     With  a  quavering  smile 
she  tried  to  throw  it  from  her.    But  cold  and  damning 
there  arose  to  support  her  apprehensions  the  horrid 
stories  of  Mrs.  Blanckton  and  her  affair  with  Rellick. 
With  her  own  eyes  she  had  seen  Rellick  talking  to  Mrs. 
Blanckton  just  as  Bansemer  was  talking  to  her  mother 
in  the  dim  doom  below.     The  Blanckton  scandal,  as 
everyone  knew,  was  one  of  the  most  infamous  the  city 
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had  known.    Jane,  with  other  girls,  had  been  shocked 
by  the  boldness  of  the  intrigue;  she  had  loathed  Rellick 
for  his  unprincipled  love-making;    she  had  despised 
and  denounced  Mrs.  Bknckton.     Here  now  was  her 
own  mother  listening  just  as  Mrs.  Blanckton  had  lis- 
tened; here  was  James  Bansemer  talking  just  as  Rel- 
lick had  talked.     A  great  fear,  a  dark  uncertainty, 
welled  up  in  her  heart 
It  was  not  until  the  butler  admitted  other  callers  that 
she  found  the  courage  to  turn  her  eyes  toward  the 
drawing-room.    She  was  never  to  forget  the  dread  that 
grew  with  the  thought  of  what  she  might  have  seen 
had  she  remained  a  voluntary  witness  during  the  min- 
utes which  followed  her  first  look  below.    That  single 
vision  effected  a  sharp,  complete  change  in  Jane  Cable's 
life.    From  that  moment  she  never  saw  the  world  as  it 
had  appeared  to  her  before. 

Although  she  succeeded  in  hiding  the  fact,  it  was 
difficult  to  approach  and  greet  James  Bansemer  with 
the  naturahess  of  the  unsuspecting.    His  manner  was 
beyond  reproach,  and  yet,  for  the  first  time,  she  saw 
the  real  light  in  his  black  eyes.    She  telked  to  him  an 
if  nothing  had  happened  to  make  her  distrustful,  but 
no  self-control  in  the  world  could  have  checked  the 
growth  of  that  remorseless  thing  called  suspicion.    For 
her  own  sake,  for  her  mother's,  for  Graydon's,  she  tried 
to  put  it  down.    Instead,  it  grew  greater  and  stronger 
as  she  looked  into  his  eyes,  for  in  them  she  saw  the 
light  that  heretofore  had  escaped  her  notice. 
And  this  was  the  father  of  the  man  whom  she  was 
to  marry,  the  one  whom  she  loved  with  all  her  heart 
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and  soul!  This,  the  man  who  would  degrade  her  own 
mother!  Her  mother — she  looked  at  her  with  a  new 
question  in  her  eyes.  She  looked  for  the  thing  which 
had  marked  Mrs.  Blanckton.  It  was  not  there,  and 
she  rejoiced  in  that  discovery.  Her  mother  did  not 
possess  the  bold,  daring,  defiant  air  of  the  other  woman. 
Hers  was  tender,  sweet,  even  subdued ;  the  girl  clutched 
hopefully  at  this  sign  and  began  to  build  upon  it. 

Half  a  dozen  people  came  and  went.     James  Ban- 
semer  was  the  last  to  leave.    He  met  the  girPs  tense, 
inquiring  look  from  time  to  time,  but  he  could  not 
have  felt  its  meaning.    There  was  nothing  in  her  voice 
which  might  have  warned  him,  although  it  sounded 
strained  and  without  warmth  on  her  own  ears.     In 
spite  of  herself  she  wondered  how  he  would  act  in  say- 
ing good-bye  to  her  mother.    Although  she  tried  with 
all  the  might  c  ' '  ?r  will  to  look  away,  she  could  not  take 
her  eyes  from  tne  pair  as  Bansemer  arose  to  depart. 
His  manner  was  most  circumspect.     The  handclasp 
was  brief,  even  formal  and  there  was  no  look  in  his 
eyes  to  indicate  the  presence  of  anything  but  the  most 
casual   emotions.      After    his   departure,   Mrs.    Cable 
turned  to  Jane  and  complained  of  a  frightful  headache 
and  went  to  her  room  to  lie  down  for  a  while  before 
dinner.     Janets    gaze    followed    her    steadily    as    she 
ascended  the  stairs.     Then  she  walked  to  the  window 
and  looked  out  upon  the  street,  a  hundred  perplexities 
in  her  mind. 

Her  father  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk, 
looking  down  the  darkening  street.  His  cab  was  turn- 
ing the  comer  below,  showing  that  he  had  been  stand- 
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ing  there  for  longer  than  a  minute.  She  watched  him 
with  interest.  What  had  happened  in  the  street  to 
hold  his  interest  so  closely?  It  was  Jane  who  opened 
the  door  and  let  him  in.  As  she  kissed  his  cold  cheek 
she  noticed  the  frown  on  his  brow  and  caught  the 
strange  gleam  in  his  eyes.  His  greeting  was  less  warm 
than  usual,  and  he  went  to  his  room  upstairs  without 
removing  his  hat  or  coat  below.  But  not  before  he 
sent  a  quick,  keen  glance  about  the  drawing-room  to 
find  if  James  Bansemer  had  been  the  single  visitor  of 
the  afternoon. 

**  Where  is  your  mother?  "  he  asked  from  the  stairs, 
without  looking  back. 

"  She  has  just  gone  to  her  room,**  Jane  replied,  a  chill 
shooting  through  her  veins.*  Some  strange,  unnatural 
impulse  compelled  her  to  add,  as  if  the  explanation  were 
just  and  necessary:  "We  have  had  a  lot  of  people 
in  drinking  tea,  and  mother  has  a  headache.** 

She  watched  him  ascend  the  steps  and  turn  into  his 
smoking-room.  The  door  closed  sharply  and  a  wave 
of  inexplicable  relief  rushed  over  her.  Her  hands  were 
cold.  She  went  to  the  fireplace  and  held  them  out  to 
the  blaze.  Her  ears  were  alert  for  sounds  from  above 
— alert  with  a  strange  fear  which  choked  her  with 
its  persistence.  She  dreaded  the  opening  of  her  father*8 
door  and  his  footsteps  as  they  crossed  to  her  mother's 
room.  She  waited  for  these  sounds,  minute  after  min- 
ute, but  they  did  not  come.  The  fire  would  not  give 
warmth  to  her  hands;  the  chill  seemed  to  spread.  In 
lier  new  consciousness  she  felt  that  a  tragedy  was  just 
begun. 
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Cable  saw  Bansemer  leave  the  house  as  he  drove  up 
to  the  curb  in  front.    The  lawyer  did  not  look  back, 
but  turned  the  nearest  comer  as  if  eager  to  disappear 
from  sight  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Closing  the  door  of  his  smoking-room  behind  him, 
David  Cable  dropped  wearily  into  a  chair  without  re- 
movmg  his  hat  or  coat.    His  blood  was  running  cold 
through  his  veins,  his  jaw  was  set  and  his  eyes  had  the 
appearance  of  one  who  has  been  dazed  by  a  blow.    For 
many  minutes  he  sat  and  stared  at  the  andirons  in  the 
ember-ht  grate.    From  time  to  time  he  swaUowed  pain- 
fuUy  and  his  jaw  twitched.     Things  began  growing 
black  and  green  before  his  eyes;   he  started  up  wit^ 
an  oath. 

He  was  consumed  by  the  fires  of  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion. The  doubt  that  had  found  lodging  in  his 
mind  so  recently  now  became  a  cruel  certainty.  Into 
his  gnm  heart  sprang  the  rage  of  the  man  who  finds 
himself  deceived,  despised,  dishonoured.  He  was  seeing 
with  his  own  eyes,  no  doubt,  just  what  others  had  seen 
for  montl^-had  seen  and  had  pitied  or  scorned  him 
as  the  unfortunate  dupe.  With  the  thought  of  it  he 
actually  ground  his  teeth;  tears  of  rage  and  mortifica- 
tion sprang  to  his  eyes.    He  recaUed  his  own  feelings 
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in  instances  where  shame  had  fallen  upon  other  men; 
he  recalled  his  own  easy  indifference  and  the  tempU- 
tion  to  laugh  at  the  plight  of  the  poor  devils.    It  had 
never  entered  his  mind  that  some  day  he  might  be 
the  object  of  like  consideration  in  others  more  or  less 
fortunate,  according  to  their  friends. 
By  the  time  dinner  was  announced  he  had  succeeded 
in  restoring  himself  to  a  state  of  comparative  cahnness. 
He  did  not  dress  for  dinner,  as  was  his  custom,  nor  did 
he  stop  to  ask  Krances  Cable  if  she  were  ready  to  go 
down.     He  heard  Jane  playing  the  piano  as  he  de- 
scended.   She  nodded  to  him,  but  did  not  stop  and  he 
paused  near  the  fireplace  to  look  at  her  strangely. 
Somewhere  back  in  his  brain  there  was  struggling,  un- 
known to  him,  the  old-time  thought  that  this  child  bore 
him  no  likeness  whatsoever.     He  only  knew  he  was 
crushing  down  the  fear  that  evil  or  slander  or  pain 
might  come  to  her,  if  he  were  rash  yet  just.    He  was 
wondering  if  he  could  face  his  wife  without  betraying 
himself. 

Jane  played  softly,  lifelessly.  She,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  wondering  what  Graydon  would  think  or  say,  if 
she  spoke  to  him  of  what  she  had  seen.  She  wondered 
if  he  would  blame  her  mother  as  she  was  beginning  to 
blame  his  father. 

"  Mother  won't  be  down  to  dinner,"  she  finally  said. 

"  Is  she  ill?  "  he  asked  after  a  moment. 

"  She  is  lying  down.  Margaret  will  take  some  tea 
up  to  her." 

Father  and  daughter  had  but  little  to  say  to  each 
other  during  the  meal.     Their  efforts  at  conversation 
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were  perfunctorj.  commonplace,  an  unusual  state  of 
affairs  of  which  neither  took  notice. 
"You  look  tired,  father.    Has  it  been  a  hard  day?" 

♦,  M  r  */^'"*^  ""*•  '^*"*-  We're  having  some 
trouble  with  the  blizzards  out  West.  Tying  up  every- 
thing that  we  are  rushing  to  the  Philippine.."  ^ 
I-  It  settled  that  you  are  to  be  made  president?" 
«Bv  the  l.ke  t."  There  followed  a  long  silence. 
By  the  way,  I  have  good  news  for  you.    Mr.  Clegg 

no  7  \  '  ^,*  *''^  "'  «°'"«  *«  **^^-  G-ydon 
IrtM  V  ^'^'^'«''-'^  Really,  it  is  quite  re- 
markable  You  are  not  the  only  person,  it  seems,  who 
thinks  a  lot  of  that  boy." 

"A  partner?  Really?  Oh,  isn't  it  glorious?  I  knew 
he  could-I  told  him  he'd  be  a  partner  before  lolTg!" 
She  waited  a  moment  and  then  added:     "His  father 

.7\.r'  u  ""^Y  ^"^  *  '"P  °^  *^*-"  Cable  caught  the 
shghtly  altered  tone  and  looked  up.  She  was  trifling 
with  her  fork,  palpably  preoccupied.  * 

he7d[^f  "^  '"""^  ^  ""'"^  ^"''"  ^^^  ^^'  '^«t<'Wng 

•'  You  like  him  very  much,  don't  you,  father?  " 

Certainly-and  I'm  sure  your  mother  does."     The 

It     st    T  IZ  ""^^  ""'  *'^"  '^'"PP^  "P<>-  the 
plate.    She  looked  up  m  confusion.     Cable's  eyes  were 

bent  upon  her  intently  and  she  had  never  seen  so  queer 
a  light  m  them.  Scarcely  more  than  the"  fraction  of 
a  second  passed  before  he  lowered  his  gaze,  but  the 
mysterious  telegraphy  of  the  mind  had  shot  the  mes- 
sage of  comprehension  from  one  to  the  other.  He  saw 
with  horror  that  the  girl  at  least  suspected  ttie  true 
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wtuation.  A  moment  later  he  aroM  abruptly  and  an- 
nounced that  he  would  run  up  to  ««  her  mother  before 
■ettlmg  down  to  some  important  work  in  his  den. 
J  Graydon  is  coming  over  to-night,»»  she  said.  "  We'D 
be  very  quiet  and  try  not  to  disturb  you.  Don't  work 
too  hard,  daddy  dear." 

Upstairs  Prances  Cable  was  battling  with  herself  in 
•upreme  despair.    Confession  was  on  her  Up.  a  dozen 
times,  but  courage  failed  her.     When  she  heard  his 
footsteps  m  the  haUway  she  was  ready  to  cry  out 
the  truth  to  him  and  end  the  suspenw;.    As  he  opened 
the  door  to  enter,  the  spirit  of  fairness  turned  frail 
and  fled  before  the  appeal  of  procrastination.    Wait! 
Wai^!     Wait!     cried  the  powerful  weakness  in  her 
toeart,  and  it  conquered.    She  could  not  teU  him  then 
To-morrow-the  next  day,  yes,  but  not  then.    It  was 
too  much  to  demand  of  herself,  after  all. 

He  came  in,  but  left  a  few  minutes  later.  She  was 
strangely  unresponsive  to  his  tender  inquiries.  Her 
thoughts  were  of  another,  was  his  quick  conclusion  as 
he  fled  from  her  presence  before  the  harsh  accusations 
could  break  from  his  eyes. 

In  his  den  once  more,  with  the  door  closed,  he  gave 
himself  up  completely  to  black  thoughts.  He  recdled 
his  words  to  her,  uttered  years  ago,  half  in  jest  and 
half  m  earnest ;  he  had  horrified  her  beyond  expression 
by  teUmg  her  how  he  would  punish  a  wife  if  he  were 
the  husband  she  deceived.  With  a  grim,  lurid  smile 
he  remembered  the  penalty.  He  had  said  he  would  not 
kill;  he  would  disfigure  the  woman  frightfully  and 
permit  her  to  live  as  a  moral  example  to  other  wives. 
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Slitting  her  mouth  from  ear  to  ear  or  cutting  oil  her 
no.e-thew  were  two  of  the  penalties  he  would  inflict. 
He  now  felt  Icm  bruUl.  He  might  kiU.  but  he  would 
not  diiflgure.  For  an  hour  he  .at  and  wondered  what 
had  been  the  feeling,  of  hi.  old  friend  George  Dri.coU 
ju.t  before  he  deliberately  .lew  hi.  faithle..  wife.  He 
remembered  wying  to  other  friend,  at  the  time  that 
Dn.coll  had  "  done  right.»» 

Thi.  night  of  black  .hadow.-he  did  not  .leep  at  aU 
--wa.  reaUy  the  beginning  of  the  end.  He  forgot 
the  pre.idency  that  wa.  to  be  handed  out  to  him;  he 
forgot  everything  but  the  horrid  canker  that  gnawed 
into  hi.  heart  and  brain. 

Day  and  night  he  writhed  in  .ilent  agony,  a  prey  to 
the javage  jealousy  that  grew  and  grew  until  it  ab- 
■orbed  aU  other  emotion..  Scandal,  divorce,  di.honour. 
murder  .wept  before  the  mind  of  thi.  man  who  had  been 
of  the  people  and  who  could  not  condone.  The  peo- 
ple kill.  *^ 

For  a  week  he  waited  and  watched  and  .uffered.  What 
he  knew  of  men  told  him  that  they  do  not  devote  them- 
jelve.  to  the  wive,  of  other,  with  honourable  motive, 
behind  them.  He  convinced  himself  that  he  knew  the 
world;  he  had  seen  .0  much  of  it.  The  man  aged 
jear.  m  that  single  week  of  jealousy  and  suspense. 
Hi-  face  went  haggard,  his  eyes  took  on  a  strange 
gleam,  h,s  mamier  was  that  of  a  man  in  grave  trouble. 

Day  after  day  this  piteous,  frenzied  man  who  .waved 
thousands  with  his  hand  stooped  to  deal  with  the  smaU- 
est  movements  of  one  man  and  one  woman.  Despite  hi. 
ino.t  mten.e  dcire  to  drive  himself  into  other  and 
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higher  channels,  he  found  himiclf  akulking  and  spying 
and  conniving  with  but  one  low  end  jn  view. 
Ht  employed  every  acute  sense  in  the  effort  to  justify 
hii  suspicions.    Time  and  again  he  went  home  at  un- 
usual hours,  fearing  aU  the  while  that  he  might  incur 
the  pain  of  finding  Bansemer  there.    He  even  visited 
the  man  in  his  oflce,  always  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that 
he  found  him  there  at  the  time.    He  watched  the  mail 
m  the  morning;  he  planned  to  go  out  of  nights  and 
«ien    hurried    home    deliberately    but    unexpectedly. 
Through  it  all  he  said  no  word  to  Frances  Cable  or 
Jane.    He  asked  no  questions,  but  he  was  being  beaten 
down  by  apprehensions  all  the  while. 

His  wife's  manner  convinced  him  that  all  was  not  well 
with  her.     She  avoided  being  alone  with  him,  keeping 
close  to  her  room;  he  detected  a  hundred  pretexts  by 
which  she  managed  to  escape  his  simplest  advances. 
At  last,  overwrought  by  the  strain,  he  began  to  resort 
to  cunnmg-this  man  who  was  big  enough  to  have  gone 
from  the  engine  cab  to  the  president's  office.     It  re- 
quired hours  of  struggle  with  his  fairer,  nobler  nature 
to  bnng  himself  low  enough  to  do  trickery,  but  the 
natal  mfluence  mastered.    He  despised  himself  for  the 
trick,  but  he  would  know  the  truth. 

The  late  afternoon  mail  one  day  brought  to  Mrs. 
Cable  a  brief  letter,  typewritten  both  inside  and  out. 
David  Cable  saw  her  open  and  read  the  missive  and  he 
saw  her  trembling  hand  go  to  her  throat  and  then  to 
her  temple.  Her  back  was  towards  him.  He  could 
not  see  her  face  until  she  turned,  a  full  minute  later. 
Then  It  was  cahn  aad  undisturbed,  but  her  eyes  were 
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brilUant.  He  ground  his  teeth  and  tore  upitdri  with- 
out •  word.  David  Cable  had  .tooped  low  enough  to 
write  thi«  letter  and  he  was  paying  for  it. 
He  knew  the  contents  far  better  than  she  knew  them. 
The  letter  purported  to  be  an  urgent  appeal  from 
James  Bansemer,  asking  her  to  meet  him  at  eight 
o  clock  that  night.  It  said:  "  I  must  see  you  to-night. 
I««ve  your  home  at  8:00  o'clock  for  a  short  call  on 

Mrs.  W ,  just  around  the  corner.     I  wiU  meet 

you  across  the  Drive,  near  the  sea  wall.     It  is  quite 
dark  there.    J." 

David  Cable  did  not  know  that  earUer  in  the  after- 
noon James  Bansemer  had  caUed  her  up  by  »phone  to 
■ay  that  he  intended  to  speak  to  his  son  the  following 
day,  unless  word  came  to  him  from  her;  nor,  could  he 
have  possibly  known  that  she  was  now  determined  to 
teU  the  whole  story  to  her  husband  and  to  trust  to  his 
mercy.  He  only  knew  that  he  had  written  the  letter 
and  that  he  had  told  her  of  his  intention  to  go  downtown 
immediately  after  dinner. 


•  CHAPTER  XV 

THE  TRAGEDY  AT  THE  SEA  WALL 

Thb  dark,  muffled  figure  of  a  man  leaned  against  a 
section  of  the  old  waU  that  edged  the  lake-the  figure 
of  a  man  who  prayed  with  all  his  soul  that  his  vigil 
nught  be  in  vain.    If  she  came,  aU  was  over. 
He  was  not  armed.    He  had  thrown  his  revolver  away 
a  week  before.     His  only  desire  now  was  to  learn  the 
extent  of  her  duplicity.    If  she  obeyed  the  call  of  the 
letter  then  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  she  was  com- 
ing at  the  call  of  the  lover.    His  hands  twitched  and 
he  shivered  as  if  with  a  dreadful  chill.    His  heart  was 
shouting  a  warning  to  her,  but  his  head  was  urging  her 
to  come  and  have  done  with  it  all. 
He  was  there  early— long  before  the  hour  named  in 
the  decoy.    His  eyes  never  left  the  sidewalk  that  ran 
past  his  own  home,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  Drive 
They  stared  without  blinking  across  that  dark  border, 
through  the  circle  of  light  from  the  arc  lamp  and  far 
into  the  shadows  of  blackness  beyond.     It  was  very 
dark  where  he  stood.    The  lake  had  battered  through 
the  sea  waU  for  many  rods  at  this  particular  point  and 
no. one  ventured  out  beyond  the  bridle  path  for  fear 
of  slipping  down  into  the  cavities  that  had  been  washed 
out  by  the  waves.    His  station  was  on  the  edge  of  the 
piles  of  stone  and  cement  that  had  been  tossed  up  to 
await  the  pleasure  of  the  park  commissioners. 
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For  a  while,  he  tried  to  take  Jane's  future  into  con- 
sideration, but  it  was  impossible  to  substitute  anything 
before  his  own  wrongs.  David  Cable  was  not  the  kind 
of  man  who  would  go  on  living  with  a  faithless  wife 
for  the  sake  of  appearances.  He  was  not  an  apologist. 
Time  and  circumstance  and  the  power  of  true  love  would 
adjust  the  affair  of  Jane  and  Gray  don  Bansemer.  This 
was  his  affair.     Time  could  not  adjust  it  for  him. 

At  lain  he  saw  a  woman's  figure  hurrying  down  the 
street.  The  wild,  eager  hope  that  the  light  from  the 
electric  lamp  would  prove  it  to  be  other  than  that  of  his 
wife  was  quickly  dispelled.  His  worst  fears  were  true. 
His  Frances — his  wife  of  more  than  a  score  of  years, 
his  pretty  sweetheart  through  all  those  days,  was  false 
to  him!  As  he  fell  back  against  the  wall  something 
seemed  to  snap  in  his  breast;  a  groan  of  misery  arose 
to  his  lips. 

With  eyes  which  saw  red  with  rage  and  anguish,  he 
watched  the  hesitating  approach  of  the  woman.  She 
stopped  at  the  comer  and  looked  up  and  down  the 
Drive,  peering  intently  into  the  dark  shadows  by  the 
lake.  The  sky  was  overcast;  no  stars  peeped  through 
its  blackness.  With  uncertain,  halting  steps  she  crossed 
the  boulevard,  still  glancing  about  as  if  in  search  of 
someone.  He  moved  forward  unconsciously,  almost 
blindly,  and  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  taU,  dark  fig- 
ure. He  was  not  unlike  Bansemer  in  height  and  car- 
riage. As  she  drew  ne.ir,  his  legs  trembled  and  tears 
of  despair  flooded  his  t^es. 

A  savage  desire  to  grasp  her  by  the  throat  ao^hurl 
her  into  the  waters  beyond  the  break  came  o^  him 
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with  irresistible  power.  Then  came  the  pitiable  col- 
lapse which  conquered  the  murderous  impulses  and  left 
him  weak  and  broken  for  the  moment.  With  a  sob 
he  turned  and  leaned  upon  the  wall,  his  back  to  her, 
his  face  buried  in  his  tense  arms-crushed,  despised, 
dishonoured!  Kill  her?  The  horror  of  it  swept  his 
bram  clear  for  an  instant.  Kill  his  pretty  Frances? 
Jiill  Jane's  mother?    How  could  he  think  of  it? 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  wretched  man  knew  that 
she  was  standing  close  behind  him  and  was  speaking  to 
him.    The  sound  of  her  voice  came  through  the  noise  of 
his  pounding  heart  as  if  it  were  far  away  and  gentle. 
But  what  was  it  that  she  was  saying  ?     Her  voice  was 
angry,  suppressed,  condemning. 
"You  may  take  it  or  refuse  it,  just  as  you  please," 
were  the  first  words  hi-  turbulent  senses  distinguished. 
I  can  pay  no  more  than  that  for  your  silence.    The 
other  IS  -impossible.     I  will  not  discuss  it  again  with 
you."     She  paused  as  if  waiting  for  him  to  respond. 
To-night  I  shaU  tell  my  husband  everything-the 
whole  story.    I  cannot  endure  the  suspense  any  longer. 
1  will  not  live  in  fear  of  you  another  hour.    My  only 
reason  for  coming  out  here  to-night  is  to  plead  with 
you  to  spare  your  son  and  Jane.     I  am  not  asking 
anything  for  myself.     It  would  break  Jane's  heart  if 
Graydon  should  refuse  to  marry  her.    You  must  have 

a  heart  somewhere  in  that "    But  the  words  became 

jumbled  in  the  ears  of  her  listener.  Prom  time  to 
tune  his  mmd  grasped  such  sentences  as  these,  paralys- 
rng  m  their  bitterness:  « I  have  the  letters  of  adop- 
tion David  wiU  not  beKeve  what  you  say.  .  .      He 
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loves  me  and  he  loves  Jane.  ...  I  am  willing 
to  pay  all  that  I  have  to  keep  it  from  Graydon  and 
Jane.  .  .  .  But  I  intend  to  tell  my  husband.  I  will 
not  deceive  him  any  longer.  ...  He  will  understand 
even  though  he  should  hate  me  for  it.  He  will  love 
Jane  although  she  is  not  his  own  child." 

David  Cable  seemed  frozen  to  the  spot.  His  brain 
was  clearing;  he  was  grasping  the  full  importance  of 
every  sentence  that  rushed  from  her  impassioned  lips. 
The  last  appalling  words  fell  like  the  blow  of  a  club 
in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  man.  He  was  dazed,  stunned, 
senseless.  It  seemed  to  him  that  his  breath  had  ceased 
to  come  and  that  his  whole  body  had  turned  to  stone. 
His  wide  staring  eyes  saw  nothing  ahead  of  him. 

"Well,  what  have  you  to  say?"  she  was  demanding. 
"  Why  have  you  asked  me  to  come  or  t  here?  You  have 
my  final  answer.  What  have  you  to  say?  Are  you  go- 
ing to  tell  Graydon  that  Jane  is  not  our  child?  I  muit 
know." 

"Not  our  child?"  came  from  the  palsied  lips  of 
David  Cable,  so  low  and  lifeless  that  the  sound  was 
lost  in  the  swish  of  the  water  below.  The  intermittent 
red  signal  in  the  lighthouse  far  out  in  the  lake  blinked 
back  at  him,  but  to  him  it  was  a  steady,  vivid  glare. 

"Do  you  hear  me?  I  have  lied  to  my  husband  for 
the  last  time !  "  There  was  ahnost  a  tone  of  victory  in 
the  voice,  now.  "  Do  you  hear  me?  You  don't  dare! 
David  will  not  believe  you — ^he  will  believe  my ** 

A  terrible  oath  choked  back  the  hopeful  words  in  the 
woman's  throat.  Murder  had  come  back  into  the  man's 
heart. 
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Liar!    Whose  child  is  she?    TeU 


There 


"You  lie!" 
"David!" 
"Yes,  it's  David! 
me?" 

"David!    David!    For  God's  sake,  hear  me! 
was  no  wrong,  I  swear  it ! " 
"She's  not  my  child  an^  there's  no  wrong!"    The 
sardonic  laugh  that  foUowed  was  that  of  a  ramnff 
mamac.    "  You've  fooled  me,  you  fiend !    You  de^l!" 
At  tluit  word  and  With  one  look  at  her  husband's  ter- 
ribly distorted  features,  Frances  Cable  shrank  back 
with  a  smgle  terrified  cry,  turned  from  him  and  fled 
madly  for  her  life.    With  the  spring  of  the  wild  beast. 
Cable  rushed  after  her,  cursing  her  with  every  breath. 
In  a  few  yards  he  had  almost  reached  her,  his  hands 
outstretched  to  grasp  her  neck.    But,  at  that  instant, 
the  frightened  woman's  strength  suddenly  gave  way: 
her  knees  received  the  faU  of  the  limp  body.     For  a 
second  she  seemed  huddled  in  a  posture  of  prayer,  then 
toppled  over,  slipped  easily  forward  through  a  fissure 
m  the  waU  and  plunged  headforemost  into  the  chuaging 
waters  below.  **    * 

In  the  lives  even  of  the  best  of  men  there  are  moments 
when  the  human  instincts  are  annihilated  and  sup- 
planted by  those  of  the  beast.  Likewise,  have  there 
been  instances  in  which  the  bravest  have  been  tried  in 
the  furnace  and  found  wanting,  while  conversely,  the 
supposedly  cowards  have  proved  to  be  heroes.  There- 
fore, smce  no  two  situations  can  occur  at  a  different 
time  and  yet    have  precisely  similar  conditions,  it  be- 
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hooves  us  to  forbear  judging,  lest  we  be  judged,  and 
to  approach  the  foUowing  incident  in  this  nian»s  career 
as  if  we  ourselves  dwelt  under  a  covering  of  glass. 
From  the  time  of  his  marriage  up  to  this  moment  no 
man  could  have  fought  better  the  bitter  struggle  of 
life  than  David  Cable;    yet,  now,  in  this  hour—his 
hour  of  travaU  and  temptation,  he  piteously  succumbed, 
pwardice,  the  most  despicable  of  all  emotions,  held 
him  in  her  grasp. 

He  sank  exhausted  against  the  wall,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  bkck  hole  through  which  his  wife  had  dis- 
appeared; then,  the  stony  glare  changed  suddenly  to 
a  look  of  realisation— horrible,  stupefying.  He  crept 
to  the  edge  and  peered  intently  into  the  water,  not  six 
feet  below,  his  eyes  starting  from  his  head. 

Black,  sobbing  water,  darkness  impenetrable!  The 
instinctive  fear  of  apprehension  caused  him  to  look  in 
every  direction  for  possible  eye-witnesse  Every  drop 
of  blood  in  his  body  seemed  turned  to  ice  with  horror. 
Down  there  in  that  black,  chill  water  lay  the  body  of 
his  wife,  the  woman  he  had  loved  through  all  these  try- 
ing years,  and  he  her  murderer! 

Terrified,  trembling,  panting,  he  tried  to  force  him- 
self into  the  water  with  the  vague  hope  of  saving  her, 
after  all;  but  even  as  he  looked  wildly  about  for  help,  a 
shout  ready  to  spring  from  his  dry  throat,  the  natural 
dread  of  the  accused  facing  his  accuser  took  possession 
of  him.  Fear,  abject  fear,  held  him  in  grasp ;  he  could 
not  shout. 

A  man  was  running  across  the  drive  towards  him— 
a  long  lopmg  figure  that  covered  the  ground  rapidly. 
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With  a  last  horrified  look  in  the  water,  David  Cable 
craven  for  the  moment,  turned  and  fled  through  the 
night  along  the  broken  sea  wall-fled  aimlessly,  his  eyes 
unseemg,  his  feet  possessed  of  wings.  He  knew  not 
whither  he  ran,  only  that  he  was  an  assassin  fleeing  from 
the  horrors  behind. 

Over  the  narrow  strip  of  ground  sped  the  long,  eager 
figure  that  had  darted  from  the  shadow  of  the  homes 
across  the  stre^.     In  hoarse,  raucous  tones  he  shouted 
after  the  fleeing  man : 
"Stop!    Wait!     Halt!" 

He  dashed  up  to  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  two  figures 
but  a  moment  before,  the  full  horror  of  what  had 
happened  striking  him  for  the  first  time.     The  man 
was  Ehas  Droom,  and  he  had  been  an  eye-witness  to 
the  dim,  indistinct  tragedy  at  the  sea  waD. 
His  presence  is  easily  explained.     He  knew  of  Ban- 
semer's  telephone  message  to  Mrs.  Cable,  together  with 
his  threat  to  expose  her  on  the  foUowing  morning. 
It  was  only  natural  that  she  should  make  a  final  plea— 
that  night,  of  course.    The  old  clerk  realised  the  dan- 
ger of  an   encounter  between   his  employer  and  his 
victim  at  a  time  so  intense  as  this.    He  could  not  know 
that  Bansemer  would  visit  the  Cable  home   that  even- 
ing, but  he  suspected  that  such  would  be  the  case.    It 
was  his  duty  to  prevent  the  meeting,  if  possible. 
Bansemer  would  go  too  far,  argued  the  old  man;  he 
must  be  stopped.    That  is  why  he  lurked  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  turn  Bansemer  back  before  he  could  enter 
the  home  of  David  Cable. 
He  saw  Mrs.  Cable  leave  the  house  and  go  toward* 
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the  lake.  Following  gome  distance  behind  he  saw  her 
cross  the  Drive  and  make  her  way  to  the  seawall. 
Shnking  along  m  the  shadow  of  the  buildings,  cursing 
his  luck  and  Bansemer  jointly,  he  saw  the  two  forms 
come  together  out  there  by  the  lake. 

"  T'r  ^f)^»  ^""^  *^™  ^or  *  fool,"  Droom  had  muttered 
to  himself.  "He  ought  to  know  this  is  bad  business 
just  now.  She's  come  out  to  meet  him,  too.  Worse. 
It  s  my  duty  to  look  out  for  him  as  long  as  he  employs 
me.  I  m  doing  my  best  and  I  can't  help  it  if  he  betrays 

himself.    I'd  like  to  see  him but  I  can't  go  back 

on  hin.  while  I'm  taking  money  from  him.     Look  at 
that  J  * 

He  chuckled  softly  as  he  saw  the  two  figures  approach 
each  other.    For  aU  that  he  knew  they  might  be  con- 
templatmg  a  fond  and  loving  embrace,  and  he  was  not 
imdeceived  until  he  saw  one  of  the  figures  separate 
Itself,  run  from  the  other  and  go  plunging  to  the  earth. 
As  he  started  up  in  surprise,  the  other  figure  leaned 
forward  and  then  straightened  itself  quickly.     Droom 
did  not  hesitate.    He  dashed  across  the  street,  conscious 
that  something  dreadful  had  happened.     His  instant 
thought  was  that  Bansemer  had  lost  his  temper  and  had 
struck  the  woman  down. 
The  flight  of  the  man  was  proof  positive.    He  called 
lum  to  stop,  certain  that  it  was  Bansemer.    The  runner 
turned  his  face  towards  him  for  a  moment.    The  light 
from  the  street  may  have  deceived  Elias  Droom's  eyes 
but  the  face  of  the  assailant  was  not  that  of  James 
Bansemer.    Droom  stopped  short  and  looked  after  the 
man,  paralysed  with  amazement.    Then  he  gave  a  snort- 
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ing  kugh  at  his  own  itupidity;  of  course,  it  was  Ban- 
saner.    Who  else  could  it  be? 

Arriving  at  the  spot  where  he  had  last  seen  the  couple, 
he  was  amazed  to  find  no  one  there.  He  realised,  with 
horror,  that  the  woman  must  have  been  struck  down; 
had  fallen  or  had  been  thrown  into  the  lake. 

The  gaunt  old  clerk  groaned  bitterly  as  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  wall  and  peered  over  into  the  water. 
He  listened  for  the  cries  and  struggles  of  the  woman. 
Gradually  his  eyes  solved  the  situation.  He  saw  the 
row  of  piles  beyond  the  break  in  the  sea  wall  and  the 
swishing  pool  inside.  Every  incoming  wave  sent  a 
flood  of  water  between  the  sturdy  posts  and  into  the 
cut  of  the  wall. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  dropped  into  this 
seething  prison,  confident  that  the  woman's  body  could 
be  found  there.  A  single  glance  had  shown  him  that 
he  could  crawl  upward  through  the  break  to  safety 
and  he  knew  that  the  water  below  was  not  dangerously 
deep. 

A  minute  later  he  was  scrambling  out  of  this  angry, 
icy  water,  up  through  the  fissure,  bearing  in  his  long 
arms  the  inert  form  of  Frances  Cable.  He  had  found 
her  half-submerged  in  the  pool,  every  sweep  of  the 
waves  through  the  sieve-like  posts  covering  her 
completely. 

He  dropped  the  bodj  on  the  ground  after  reaching 
the  level  and  took  a  quick  shuddering  glance  about. 
Two  men  had  stopped  on  the  opposite  of  the  Drive. 
He  hesitated  a  second  and  then  shouted  to  them.  They 
stood  stockstill  in  alarm.    Before  they  could  respond  to 
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his  Mcond  shout,  Elias  Droom  w«s  tearing  the  woman's 
watch  from  her  belt  and  the  rings  from  her  fingers. 
His  strong,  nervous  hands  found  the  necklace  that 
she  wore  and  it  broke  beneath  their  sudden  jerk.  Cun- 
ningly he  tossed  the  necklace  upon  the  ground  and 
trampled  it  with  his  heel.  The  watch  and  rings  went 
fljmg  across  the  waU  and  far  out  into  the  lake. 
*•  This  woman  has  been  slugged!"  he  shouted.     He 

did  not  know  how  much  of  the  tragedy  these  men  had 

witnessed.    Boldness   was   his   cue   for   the  moment; 

stealth  could  f oUow  later.    «  She's  been  in  the  water. 

I  m  afraid  it's  murder.    The  man  who  did  it  went  that 

way.     Yell  for  the  police!" 
If  the  assailant  was  James  Bansemer.  Droom  was  do- 

mg  his  duty  by  him.    If  it  was  another,  he  wa.  doing 

his  duty  by  society.  * 
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IhiooM*8  intentions  were  clear.  It  was  not  a  tender 
heart  nor  was  it  chivalry  which  prompted  him  to  do 
the  deed  of  valour  just  described.  He  had  started 
out  to  do  his  duty  by  James  Bansemer  because  he  was 
in  his  hire;  and  he  felt  it  still  his  duty  to  cover  the 
tracks  of  his  master  as  best  he  could.  He  knew  that 
he  was  jeopardising  his  own  safety ;  the  obstinate  cun- 
ning of  his  nature  insisted  that  the  man  he  had  watched 
was  Bansemer,  although  his  brief  glimpse  of  the  fugi- 
tive's face  discouraged  that  belief. 

The  gaunt  clerk  kept  his  chin  well  covered  with  his 
great  muffler ;  the  broad  collar  of  his  ulster  was  turned 
up  about  his  face.  The  rapid  plan  that  dashed  into 
his  mind  comprehended  but  two  things:  the  effort  to 
restore  life  to  Frances  Cable  and  the  hope  of  escaping 
without  being  recognised.  He  felt  that  she  had  not 
been  in  the  water  long  enough  to  drown;  every  hope 
depended  upon  the  force  of  the  blow  that  he  imagined 
had  been  delivered. 

Chilled  to  the  bone,  his  teeth  chattering  like  castanets, 
the  old  man  was  stooping  over  the  inanimate  form  on 
the  ground  when  the  two  men  came  up.  In  answer  to 
their  startled  questions,  he  merely  said  that  he  had  seen 
the  struggle  from  across  the  street,  but  had  bem  too 
late  to  prevent  the  tragedy. 
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••  We  must  get  her  into  one  of  these  houiei  quick/* 
he  grunted.  "  Take  hold  of  her,  you.  And  you  over 
there  hurry  and  ring  a  doorbell.  Get  inside  and  »phone 
for  a  doctor— a  doctor  first  and  then  the  police.  We 
may  be  able  to  save  her  life." 

The  first  of  the  rich  men's  homes  denied  them  admis- 
sion. The  man  of  the  house  said  he  would  not  **  stand 
for  the  notoriety."  Droom,  supporting  the  head  of 
the  wet,  icy  figure,  made  a  remark  which  the  man  was 
never  to  forget.  At  the  second  house  they  were  ad- 
mitted. 

In  an  instant  all  was  confusion.  A  card  game  was 
broken  up  and  guests  of  the  house  assisted  their  host 
and  hostess  in  doing  all  manner  of  unnecessary  things. 
Droom  gave  the  commands  which  sooner  or  later  re- 
solved themselves  into  excited,  wrathy  demands  upon 
the  telephone  operator,  calls  for  a  cerUin  near-by  doc- 
tor, calls  for  the  police,  calls  for  stimulants,  maids, 
hot  water  bottles — everything. 

"She's  been  robbed,"  said  one  of  the  men.  "Her 
rings  have  been  torn  off.    Look  at  the  blood ! " 

**  She's  well-dressed,  too,"  said  another.  **  Say,  her 
face  looks  familiar- 


^» 


To  the  amazement  of  everyon* ,  the  lips  of  the  woman 
parted  and  a  gasping,  choking  sound  issued  from  be- 
tween them,  a  slight  shudder  swept  over  her  frame. 

"She's  alive!"  exclaimed  Droom.  "Get  these  wet 
clothes  off  of  her — quick ! " 

The  men  stood  grouped  in  the  hallway  while  the 
women  tore  the  wet  garments  from  the  reviving  victim 
and  prepared  a  warm  bed  for  her.    Elias  Droom  was 
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edging  towards  the  door,  bent  on  eMape,  when  the 
•wed,  chattering  voice  of  the  young  feUow  who  had 
awiited  in  carrymg  her  to  the  houM  arrested  him.  A 
great  sense  of  reUef  crept  over  him  as  he  listened  to 
.  the  young  man's  story;  his  eyes  blinked  with  satisfac- 
tion. He  was  forgetting  his  own  remark  of  a  minute 
•go  that  he  was  freeiing  and  must  get  into  some  dry 
clothes  at  once.    The  young  man  was  saying: 

"  It  happened  right  out  there  by  the  sea  wall— where 
the  big  break  is.  Harry  and  I  were  coming  up  the  Drive 
and  I  cal]ed.attention  to  a  man  running  south  along  the 
wall.  Just  then,  this  gentleman  ran  over  from  this  side 
of  the  street  and,  a  minute  or  two  later,  we  saw  him 
jump  into  the  break  over  there.  Suicide,  I  thought, 
but  he  wasn't  a  minute  coming  up.  There  was  the 
woman!    He'd  puUed  her  out !    By  thunder,  it  was  the 

bravest  thing  I  ever  saw  I     He " 

And  then  it  was  that  everybody  began  to  shower 
praise  upon  the  man  who  only  had  tried  to  do  his  duty 
by  the  one  who  hired  him  to  do  ugly,  not  gallant,  deeds. 
**  Did  you  watch  which  way  the  robber  ran? "  de- 
manded Droom  eagerly. 

"  Lost  him  in  the  dark.  He  ran  Hke  fury.  You  must 
have  scared  him  off,"  said  the  second  young  man.  « I 
wish  we  could  have  seen  his  face.  Did  you  see  it?  " 
"  Not  distinctly,"  answered  Droom.  «  He  struck  me 
as  being  a  slim  young  feUow,  that's  all."  Of  one  thing 
he  was  assured:  the  evidence  of  these  two  men  would 
prove  that  he  had  acted  as  a  valiant  protector  and  not 
as  a  thug— a  fear  which  had  not  left  his  mind  untU 
now.     They  had  seen  the  fleeing  assailant,  but  there 
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WM  only  one  perion  who  could  identify  him.     Thai 
perwm  wm  Frances  Cable,  the  Tictim.    If  it  was  not 
James  Bansemer,  then  who  could  it  have  been? 
The  door  opened  and  an  agiUted  young  woman  camt 
out. 

**  It  18  Afrs.  CaH!.  ,♦»  she  cried  in  trembKng  tones. 

TYc  phy,vUu  arrix.l  at  that  moment,  and  a  few  min- 
uses 1m  r  ir„v  an  o!,;,-er  who  hod  been  hailed  from 
the  cdrwuy.  W.»iih  Mie  policeman  was  listening  to 
t'le  \o]A>\  yr<v.\^  oyc-witnesses,  Droom  stood  aloof, 
i)iiz3!Hu;<  hi.isHf  vainly  in  the  effort  to  solve  an  inside 
mystery,  lie  1  d  been  ready,  a  few  minutes  before, 
to  cuisp  }:.nseli  for  pulling  the  woman  out  of  the 
water,  but  now,  as  the  belief  grew  stronger  within  him 
that  her  assailant  was  not  James  Bansemer,  his  view- 
point changed.  If  such  was  the  case,  there  would 
be  no  need  to  fear  Mrs.  Cable's  story  if  she  revived 
sufHciently  to  tell  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  was 
Bansemer,  he  had  rescued  her  to  an  ill  purpose. 
He  was  conscious  finally  that  someone  was  speaking 
to  him. 

**  What  do  you  know  of  this?  »♦  demanded  the  police- 
man. Droom  repeated  his  brief  story.  »*  What  is  your 
name  and  where  do  you  live?  ** 

**  My  name  is  Elias  Droom  and  I  live  over  in  Wells 
Street." 

"  Could  you  identify  the  man?  " 
**  I  don't  think  so." 

"  What  were  you  doing  over  in  this  part  of  town?  " 

**  Walking  up  to  see  the  skaters  on  the  park  lagoon. 

But  what's  that  got  to  do  with  it?     You'd  better  be 
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out  looking  for  the  thief  instead  of  wasting  time  on  me 
here,"  snarled  Droom.  The  officer  gasped  and  there  is 
no  telling  what  might  have  happened,  if  the  captain  and 
a  swarm  of  bluecoats  had  not  appeared  on  the  scene 
at  that  moment.  Two  minutes  later  they  were  off 
scouring  the  lake  front  in  search  of  the  mysterious 
hold-up  man.  Two  plain-clothes  men  remained  to  ques- 
tion the  witnesses  and  to  inspect  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  the  crime  was  committed. 

Word  came  from  the  inner  room  that  Mrs.  Cable  was 
regaining  consciousness. 

"Does— can  she  Jhrow  any  light  on  the  affair? "  asked 
Elias  Droom. 

"  She  has  uttered  no  word  except  her  husband's  name. 

I  think  she  is  still  calling  upon  him  for  help,  poor 

thing,"  said  the  young  woman  who  bore  the  news. 
"  Cable  ought  to  be  notified,"  said  one  of  the  men. 
"  Don't  do  it  over  the  'phone,"  said  Droom  quickly. 

'  I'm  going  past  his  house.    I'll  stop  in  and  tell  him. 

Let  me  out,  ofBcer;   I  must  get  out  of  these  wet  gar- 

moits.    I'm  an  old  man,  you  know." 

The  probable  solution  had  come  to  Droom  like  a  flash. 
As  he  hurried  up  the  street  his  mind  was  fuU  of  the 
theory.  He  scarcely  could  wait  for  the  door  of  David 
Cable's  house  to  be  opened  in  response  to  his  vigorous 
ringing.  The  maid  announced  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cable 
were  out.  It  was  enough  for  Droom.  He  put  the  puz- 
rie  together  in  that  instant.  David  Cable's  face  was 
the  one  he  had  seen;  not  James  Bansemer's.  The 
maid  set  up  a  hysterical  shrieking  when  he  bluntly 
told  her  of  the  mishap  to  her  mistress,  but  he  did  not 
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wait  to  answer  questions.  He  was  off  to  find  James 
Bansemer.  The  volcano  he  had  been  watching  so  long 
was  about  to  burst,  and  he  knew  it. 

Forgetting  his  wet  garments,  he  entered  a  drug  store 
and  telephoned  to  Bansemer's  home.  His  employer  an- 
swered the  call  so  readily  that  Droom  knew  he  had 
not  been  far  from  the  instrument  that  evening.  There 
was  a  note  of  disappointment  in  his  voice  when  Droom*8 
hoarse  tones  replied  to  his  polite:    "Hello!" 

"  rU  be  over  in  half  an  hour,"  said  Droom.  «  Very 
important  business.    Is  Graydon  there?  " 

I'  He's  just  gone  to  Cable's.  Someone  telephoned  for 
him  a  minute  or  so  ago.  What's  wrong?  Do  you 
know?  " 

"  I'll  be  there  in  fifteen  minutes,"  was  all  that  Droom 
would  say. 

Elias'  memory  could  not  carry  him  back  to  the  time 
when  he  had  hired  a  cab.    A  cab  was  one  of  the  luxuries 
he  had  not  cultivated.    One  can  only  imagine  his  sur- 
prise, then,  when  he  found  himself  hailing  a  passing 
hansom;    and  greater  the  surprise  he  must  have  felt 
when  he  clambered  in  and  ordered  the  driver  to  go  in 
a  gaUop  to  a  certain  place  in  Wells  Street.    Ten  min- 
utes later  he  was  attired  in  dry,  warm  clothes  and  in 
the  cab  again,  bound  for  Bansemer's  home.    What  he 
said  to  James  Bansemer  on  that  memorable  occasion 
need  not  be  repeated.    It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
his  host  was  bitterly  impressed  and  willing  to  admit 
that  the  developments  might  prove  serious.    They  could 
only  speculate  as  to  what  had  transpired  between  David 
Cable  and  his  wife  out  there  by  the  sea  wall,  but  it 
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WM  enough  for  them  to   know   that  a   crigis  was   at 
hand. 

**  We'll  see  what  the  morning  papers  say  about  the 
affair,''  said  Bansemer,  uneasy  and  cold. 

The  morning  papers  were  full  of  the  sensational  rob- 
bery, the  prominence  of  the  victim  and  the  viciousness 
of  the  attack.  Elias  Droom  read  the  accounts  eagerly 
as  he  breakfasted  in  the  dingy  little  restaurant  near 
his  home,  bright  and  early.  He  grinned  appreciably 
over  the  share  of  glory  that  fell  to  him ;  and  he  actually 
cackled  over  the  new  developments  in  the  great  mystery. 
He  had  observed  with  relief  that  the  name  of  James 
Bansemer  was  no«  mentioned.  The  reports  from  the 
bedside  of  the  robber's  victim  were  most  optimistic. 
She  was  delirious  from  the  effects  of  the  shock,  but  no 
serious  results  were  expected.  The  great  headlines 
on  the  first  page  of  the  paper  he  was  reading  set  his 
mind  temporarily  at  rest.  There  was  no  suggestion  of 
truth  in  them. 

The  reader  of  this  narrative,  who  knows  the  true  facts 
in  the  case,  is  doubtless  more  interested  in  the  move- 
mmts  and  emotions  of  David  Cable  than  in  the  sur- 
mises of  others.  It  would  be  difficult,  for  a  certainty, 
to  ask  one  to  put  himself  in  Cable's  place  and  to  ex- 
perience the  sensations  of  that  unhappy  man  as  he  fled 
s^ong  the  dark  shore  of  the  lake.  Perhaps  much  will 
be  taken  on  faith  if  the  writer  simply  says  that  the  fu- 
gitive finally  slunk  from  the  weeds  and  refuse  of  what 
was  then  called  "  The  District  of  Lake  Michigan  "— 
"  Streeterville,"  in  local  parlance— to  find  himself  pant- 
ing and  terror-struck  in  the  bleak  east  end  of  Chicago 
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Avenue.  It  was  not  until  then  that  he  secured  control 
of  hi&  nerves  and  resorted  to  the  stealth  and  cunning  of 
the  real  criminal. 

From  that  time  until  he  stood  shivering  and  white 
with  dogged  intention  in  a  theatre  foyer,  bent  upon 
establishing  an  alibi,  his  movements  are  scarcely  worth 
the  details.  Between  the  acts  he  saw  a  dozen  men  whom 
he  knew  and  he  took  drinks  with  several  of  them.  His 
tremendous  will  power  carried  him  through  the  ordeal 
in  a  way  that  could  not  have  fallen  to  the  good  fortunes 
of  the  ordinary  lawbreaker. 

Every  second  of  the  time  his  thoughts  were  of  the 
thing  which  was  being  buffeted  by  the  icy  waters  of  the 
lake.  Where  was  that  thing  now?  How  far  out  into 
the  lake  had  it  been  carried? 

His  body  was  covered  with  the  cold  perspiration  of 
dread  and  horror.  His  soul  was  moaning;  his  whole 
being  was  aghast  with  the  awfulness  of  the  deed;  he 
could  have  shrieked  aloud  in  his  madness.  How  he  lived 
through  the  hour  in  that  theatre  he  never  could  have 
told,  nor  could  he  believe  that  he  was  sitting  there 
with  aU  those  frightful  thoughts  piling  themselves  upon 
him.  Other  people  laughed  and  shouted  with  happi- 
ness; he  stared  and  wept  in  his  heart,  and  shivered 
and  cringed  and  groaned  within  himself. 

He  had  killed  her!  She  had  been  true  to  him,  and 
yet,  he  had  taken  her  life — ^the  life  she  had  given  him ! 
He  gave  no  thought  to  Jane,  no  thought  to  Bansemer ; 
he  thought  only  of  himself  as  the  slayer. 

Would  her  body  be  recovered?  What  would  be  his 
excuse,  what  his  punishment?    The  gallows?    A  thou- 
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««nd    horrors    ran    riot    in    his    brain,    a    thousand 
tremors  with  each. 

But  why  dweU  upon  the  feelings  of  this  miserable 
wretch?    Why  say  more  of  his  terror,  his  misery,  his 
remorse?    He  held  himself  in  the  seat  until  the  middle 
of  the  last  act  of  the  play.    At  last,  unable  to  restrain 
himself  longer,  he  arose  and  abnost  ran  from  the  thea- 
tre.    That  instinct  which  no  slayer  can  control  or 
explain,  was  overpowering  him;    it  was  the  instinct 
which  attracts  the  murderer  to  the  spot  where  his 
crime  was  committed.    No  man  can  describe  or  define 
this  resistless  impqlse,  and  yet  all  criminology  records 
it,  clear  and  unmistakable.    It  is  no  less  than  a  form 
of  curiosity.     Driven  by  this  irresistible  force,  David 
Cable,  with  bravado  that  cost  him  dearly,  worked  his 
uninterrupted  way  to  the  scene  of  his   crime.     By 
trolley  car  to  Chicago  Avenue  and,  then,  like  a  home- 
less dog   scenting  his  way  fearfuUy,  to  a  comer  not 
far  from  the  break  in  the  wall. 

His  legs  trembled  and  his  eyes  grew  wide  with  dread. 
The  swish  of  the  water  came  to  his  ears  and  he  stood 
still  for  many  minutes,  listening  for  a  cry  for  help 
from  off  the  shore,  but  none  came;  and  again  skulk- 
ing alongside  the  houses  of  his  friends,  he  covered  the 
blocks  that  lay  between  him  and  the  magnetic  rift  in 
the  waU.  Near  the  comer,  he  stopped  with  a  start  of 
alarm. 

The  figure  of  a  man  could  be  seen  standing  like  a 
statue  on  the  very  spot  where  he  had  seen  her  disappear. 
While  he  stood  there,  his  heart  scarcely  beating,  the 
solitary  figure  was  joined  by  two  others.    Cable  shrank 
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back  into  the  dense  shadows.  Like  a  flash  it  occurred 
to  him  that  they  were  searching  for  the  body.  A 
shriek  of  agony  arose  to  his  lips ;  but  he  checked  it. 

Far  off  on  one  of  the  crosstown  streets  a  newsboy 
was  calling  an  extra — hoarse,  unintelligible  shouts  that 
froze  his  blood.  He  bent  his  ear  to  catch  the  far-away 
words  of  the  boy:  "  All  about  de  Nor»  Side  murder! '* 
He  cringed  and  shook  under  the  raucous  shout.  He 
knew  what  it  meant. 

A  policeman  suddenly  turned  the  comer  and  came 
toward  him.     The  first  impulse  was  to  fly;    the  next 
was  to  stand  and  deliver  himself.    The  resolution  came 
with  shocking  unexpectedness.    He  would  give  himself 
up!    He  would  admit  that  he  had  killed  his  wife!  The 
words  of  anguish  were  on  his  lips  when  the  policeman 
spoke. 
**Is  it  you,  Mr.  Cable?    How  is  she,  sir?" 
Cable  did  not  hear  the  man,  for,  as  he  opened  his 
h'ps  to  cry  out  his  own  guilt,  a  thought  formed  in  his 
brain  that  almost  staggered  him  with  its  cunning  sav- 
agery.   Why  not  let  the  penalty  fall  on  James  Ban- 
semer?    She  had  gone  out  to  meet  him !    If  she  had  not 
destroyed  the  note,  it  would  hang  James  Bansemer,  and 
James  Bansemer  was  worse  than  a  murderer.    But  even 
as  this  remarkable  thought  rushed  into  his  brain,  the 
last  words  of  the  officer  began  to  drive  it  out. 

"Is  she  going  to  pull  through,  sir?"  was  the  next 
question — and  he  caught  it  vaguely. 

"Pull  through?"  he  mumbled  inarticulately.  He 
leaned  against  a  great  stone  rail  suddenly.  Everything 
was  leaping  before  his  eyes. 
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"Good  Lord,  Mr.  Cablfr-I— I  forgot.  Don't  you 
know  about  it? »»  gasped  the  officer. 

•*  Know  what?  **  aaked  Cable,  completely  dazed. 

**  Go  home  at  once,  sir.  I  didn't  mean  to— oh,  hurry, 
•ir.  Don't  be  worried.  They  say  she'U  be  all  right. 
Sure!    She's  been  hurt  a  little,  sir." 

"  My  daughter?  "  demanded  Cable,  as  keen  as  a  razor 
in  an  instant.  His  heart  was  trying  to  jump  from  his 
body. 

"  Your  wife,  sir.  Nothin'  serious,  sir.  She  was  held 
up  along  here  somewhere  and  robbed.  They're  sure  to 
get  the  villain.     She " 

But  Cable  was  off  like  a  deer  for  his  home,  racing 
as  though  on  air. 

Nothing  else  mattered  now.  She  was  alive!  He  could 
have  her  with  him  again  to  love  as  he  never  had  loved 
her  before. 


CHAPTER   XVII 


DAVID   CABLE'S   DEBTS 

Two  days  passed  before  David  Cable  was  permitted  to 
see  his  wife.  During  those  trying  hours  he  lived  an 
age  of  agony  in  suspense.  She  had  been  removed  to 
her  home  late  on  the  night  of  the  "  hold-up,**  as  the 
newspapers  felt  justified  in  calling  it.  He  did  not  go 
to  his  office  the  next  day — nor  the  next — but  haunted 
her  door,  sleepless,  nervous,  held  close  by  dread.  A 
doaen  times,  at  lotst,  he  sought  admittance  to  her  rocMn, 
but  was  always  turned  away,  cursing  the  doctor  and  tiie 
nurses  for.  their  interference. 

His  worst  fear,  however,  was  that  lus  wife  would 
not  forgive  hira.  Not  the  cbead  of  exposure,  nor  his 
own  shame  or  remorse — ^not  even  the  punishment  that 
the  law  m^ht  inflict,  could  be  compared  to  the  fear 
of  what  might  be  her  life-long  hatred.  He  grew  to 
feel  that  the  doctor,  the  nurses,  the  servants  looked 
upon  hira  with  strange,  imfriendly  though  respectful 
eyes.  In  his  heart  he  believed  that  his  wife  had  cursed 
him  in  their  presence,  laying  bare  his  part  in  the  un- 
happy transacti(Hi. 

At  last  the  suspense  became  mbearable.  He  had  no- 
ticed a  sh'ght  change  in  Jane*s  manner  and  at  once 
attributed  it  to  something  his  wife  had  said,  for  Jane 
had  been  allowed  in  the  sick-room.  The  discovery  that 
she  was  not  his  child  had  not  as  yet  struck  deep  into 
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his  understanding.  In  a  vague  sort  of  waj  he  realised 
that  she  was  different,  now  that  he  knew,  but  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  consider  her  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  the  years  gone  by.  The  time  would  come 
when  the  full  realisation  would  cut  into  his  heart  more 
deeply  than  now,  but  at  present  a  calamity  of  his  own 
making  was  forcing  all  other  troubles  into  the  back- 
ground. His  greatest  desire  was  to  reach  his  wife's 
side,  to  know  the  worst  that  could  come  of  his  suit  fpr 
forgiveness. 

The  evening  of  the  second  day  he  swore  that  he  would 
see  her — and  alone.  They  admitted  him  and  he  en- 
tered trembling  in  every  nerve.  She  was  lying,  white 
and  haggard,  in  her  bed,  her  back  toward  him.  He 
paused  for  an  instant  and  was  certain  that  he  saw  her 
shudder  violently.  It  was  significant.  She  feared  and 
loathed  him. 
**  Is  it  you,  David?  "  he  heard  her  ask  weakly.  **  At 
laat !  Oh,  I  was  afraid  that  something  had  happened  to 

you!    That ** 

He  threw  himself  on  his  knees  beside  the  bed  and  wept 
with  all  the  pent-up  bitterness  and  misery  that  was  in 
him — and  still  he  was  afraid  to  speak  to  her.  Not 
a  word  left  his  lips  until  he  felt  her  hand  in  his  hair 
— a  tender,  timid  hand.  It  was  then  that  he  began 
pouring  forth  his  cry  for  forgiveness.  With  a  groan, 
he  checked  her  own  appeal  for  mercy. 

"  We  can  talk  about  Jane  another  time,  not  now,"  he 
cried.     "I  must  know  that  you  forgive  me — I  don't 
care  for  anything— nothing  else  in  the  world." 
When  the  nurse  came  in  a  few  minutes  later,  he  was 
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.rlting  upon  th«  ^otih^M  holding  her  h«id.  in 
nw.     Their  faces  were  radiant. 

"Please  .taj  out,"  he  wtid,  ahnost  gruffly. 
For  just  a  Kttle  while.»»  hi.  wife  add«i  g«,Uy.    The 
nur«  hewtated  a  moment  and  then  left  the  room. 

France.  Cable  told  him  Jane'.  hi.tory  m>  far  a.  it 
wa.  known  to  her.    He  listened  dully. 

thl^^d.'^"  "*^*'  ^"^  ^*'  *™*  ^•'~*' "  ••'**  *•  ^ 

;*No,  I  roppoee  not,"  udd  he,  looking  out  of  the 
window. 

Jf  ^  II  lu"''  '  ^"^^'^  **»  ^""^  y^"^  ^«*"  «»«  truth 
•fter  all  thew  year.,  and  above  all,  how  I  hoped  that 

Jwe  nnght  nerer  know.     I  tried  every  mean,  in  my 

power  to  buy  Jame.  Banwaner*.  .ilence.     It  wa.  not 

hZ\  \^.  ™.*^'  it  wa.  .  .  .  »  she  buried  her 
head  .hjmefully  m  her  arm.;  after  a  moment,  she  went 
on .  He  prof e.M.  to  love  hi.  son.  but  hi.  is  the  love 
an  ammal  give,  the  off.pring  it  would  de.troy.  And 
jet  Graydon  worehip.  him." 

"  In  regard  to  hi.  father?  »♦ 

"  In  regard  to  Jane." 

«  Oh.  rm  rare  of  it.  He  is  not  a  party  to  hi.  father's 
schenie..  If  Jame.  Bamwaner  ha.  not  already  told 
Graydon.  he  never  wiD.  It  is  not  his  plan  to  do  so; 
Wi  only  object  has  been  to  browbeat  me  into  submis- 
«on.  David,  it  win  aU  come  out  right  in  the  end,  won't 
nt    You'lJ  forgive  me?" 
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**Y«,  dear;  but  this  man/*  and  DaTid  Cahia  thoolc 
with  emotion  at  he  spoke,  **  will  have  to  answer  to  me. 
There  will  be  no  more  to  fear,"  he  eaid  reaaniringfy; 
**  rU  cruth  him  at  I  would  a  snake.** 

**  David,  you  must  not ** 

**  Don't  worry,"  he  broke  in ;  •*  PD  attend  to  him  and 
see  that  no  harn  comes  to  anyone  else.  That  m^n  has 
no  business  among  honest  people.*' 

**  But,  Dayid,  I  was  not  honest  with  you,**  she  con- 
fessed. 

**  That  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  she's  as  mueh  mine 
as  she  is  yours.  So,  what's  the  odds  now?  It's  a 
facer,  I*U  admit,  W  it  can't  be  helped."  It  was  thus 
that  the  man  whose  anger,  only  a  few  hours  before 
had  led  him  ahnost  to  crime,  now  readily  absolred 
her  of  any  blame. 

•*  Poor  child,  poor  child ! »» she  moaned ;  "  it  will  break 
her  heart.    She  is  so  proud  and  so  happy." 

**  Yes,  she's  proud.  There  is  good  blood  b  her.  I 
don't  wonder  now  that  I  used  to  think  she  was  such  a 
marvel  She's— she's  not  just  the  same  sort  of  stock 
that  we  are,  take  it  as  you  will." 

**  She  never  must  know  the  truth,  David." 

**  She's  bound  to  find  it  out,  dear.  We'd  better  tell 
her.  It  will  be  easier  for  her.  Bansemer's  fangs  must 
be  made  harmless  forever.  He  shan't  bother  her.  She'd 
better  hear  the  story  from  us  and  not  from  him." 

**  But  Graydon?    She'll  lose  him,  David." 

**  Fkn  not  so  sure  of  it.  She's  worthy  of  any  man*s 
love  and  we  must  know  that  Graydon  loves  her.  I'D 
trust  to  that.    But,  first  of  all,  we  must  put  it  beyond 
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tib  powtr  of  Jmms  Banaemtr  to  injure  her  in  mt 
•1-p.orfonn.  TW,  wh«,  I  go  after  him-Gr.j3^J 
•r  noGra^rdon-^^  fa.,,  tut  there  i.  .«eh  .  C 

S.tZ'ri^  ^1i  ^  "•  *^«  <«"•  time  «d  think 
mn  r.  out  concerning  me-how  I  deceived  jou  about 

;^  (SLr'^i?^^-"-  Wh.t  wiU  people  think  of 
iMfWhat  wiU  thej  My?  H  d,e  ahnort  wailed. 

France.,  ••id  he,  hi.  roice  ten.e  and  earnest.  « that 
fa  brtween  JOU  «id  me.  I  intend  to  «y  to  the  world, 
rf  occMion  demand.,  that  I  have  known  from  the  flr.t 

that  Jane  wa.  not  our  chikL    That  will  be »» 

J^h,  DaTid.  you  cm*t  .ay  that."  rf,e  cried  joy- 

"I  Adl  .ay  it.  dear  old  partner.  I  .haU  My  that 
you  took  her  from  the  a.yl„m  with  my  con.ent  The« 
rL^L^^        '^^  to  call  me  a  liar,  and  he  will 

"Thatold  man  Droom,  David-hi.  clerk.  The  man 
who  MTed  me-he  know.." 

«  He  i.  in  the  boat  with  hi.  ma.ter.    He  did  mtc  vou 

«-gh.     ni  .pare  him  much  for  that  ^"7C 

more  to  fear  from  him  than  you  think.    Prance..  I  am 

ri  ^;  .r  v^T*~'  •"  "^^'••"^  certain-that  you 
were  not  attacked  by  a  robber.'* 

"But.    David.    I  n^    robbed.     My  ring,  and  my 

P«Ki«t  were  token  by  «,„^„,     If  Droo^  .„  ^e 

LTenlJi: i  "^ -^^^^  ^--*^-  ^  »«^  have 
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**  I  can't  charge  him  with  the  theft,*'  groaned  Cable. 
**  He  saved  your  life  an4  he  might  ruin  mine.  I  wouid 
give  anything  I  have  to  know  just  how  much  he  saw 
of  the  affair.  I  can't  account  for  his  presence  there. 
It  seems  like  fate." 

It  is  impossible  for  him  to  accuse  you,  David." 
It  is  not  impossible,  Fm  afraid.    He  may  have  seen 
me  plainly." 

*'  But  I  have  described  my  assailant  to  the  police.  You 
do  not  answer  the  description  in  any  particular." 

In  the  next  ten  minutes  the  nurse  came  in  twice  to 
caution  him  against  overtaxing  her  nerves,  politely 
hinting  that  he  should  d^art  at  once.  There  was  no 
medicine,  no  nursing,  no  care  that  could  have  done 
her  so  much  good  as  this  hour  with  her  husband. 

*'  It  hurt  me  more  than  I  can  tell  you,  David,  when 
I  saw  that  you  were  jealous  of  him.  I  could  see  it 
growing  in  you  day  after  day,  and  yet  I  could  not 
find  the  courage  to  make  everything  clear  to  you.  Oh, 
how  could  you  have  suspected  me  of  that?" 

**  Because  I  am  a  man  and  because  I  love  you  enough 
to  care  what  becomes  of  you.  I  was  wrong,  I  am  happy 
to  confess.  Forgive  me,  dear.  I  can't  tell  you  how 
terrible  the  last  month  has  been  to  me.  I  can't  tell 
you  of  the  bitter  thoughts  I  have  had,  nor  the  vicious 
deeds  I  have  planned.  I  was  almost  insane.  I  was 
not  accountable.  I  have  much  to  pay  to  you  in  the 
rest  of  the  years  that  I  live;  I  have  much  to  pay  to 
my  own  conscience ;  and  I  also  owe  something  to  James 
Bansemer.  I  shall  try  to  pay  all  these  different  ddbts 
m  the  coin  that  they  call  for." 
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"We  owe  something,  jou  and  I,  to  Jane,''  said  she, 
as  he  arose  to  leave  the  room. 

"A  confession  and  more  love  than  ever,  Frances.    I 
love  her  with  all  my  heart.    When  you  are  stronger, 
we  will  tell  her  that  she  is  not  our  child.     We  have 
loved  her  so  long  and  so  well  that  she  can't  ask  for 
better  proof  of  our  devotion.    That  terrible  thing  at 
the  sea  waU  must  remain  our  secret,  dear.     To-morrow 
I  shall  begin  pulling  James  Bansemer's  fangs." 
He  found  Graydon  downstairs  with  Jane.     A  sharp 
look  into  the  young  man's  eyes    convinced  him  that 
his  questions  concerning  Mrs.  Cable  and  the  latest  news 
concerning  the  efforts  to  take  the  bandit  were  sincere. 
Cable  held  his  hand  for  a  long  time;   the  firm,  warm 
grasp  was  that  of  an  honest  man.    As  he  stepped  out 
into  the  night  for  a  short  walk  over  town  he  wondered, 
with  a  great  pain  in  his  heart,  if  Graydon  Bansemer 
would  turn  from  Jane  when  he  heard  the  truth  con- 
cerning her. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII 
THE   VISIT   OF   HARBERT 

"  It's  Harbert,"  said  Elias  Droom. 

"  Why  didn't  you  say  to  him  that  I  am  busy?  I  don't 
want  to  see  him,"  said  his  employer  in  a  sharp  under- 
tone. Broom's  long  finger  was  on  his  lips,  enjoining 
silence. 

"He  said  that  you  wouldn't  want  to  see  him,  but 
that  it  didn't  make  any  difference.    He'U  wait,  he  says." 

They  were  in  the  private  ofHce,  with  the  door  closed. 
Bansemer's  face  was  whiter  and  more  firmly  set  than 
ever.    The  ugly  fighting  light  was  in  his  eyes  again. 

"  If  he  has  come  here  to  threaten  me,  I'll  kill  him," 
he  said  savagely. 

«  You'U  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  the  clerk  with 
what  was  meant  to  be  a  conciliatory  smile.  "Meet 
him  squarely  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say." 

"  Do  you  suppose  she  has  told  Cable?  He  may  have 
sent  Harbert  here." 

«  Cable's  hands  are  tied.  I  know  too  much.  If  I 
were  to  teU  the  police  what  I  know  he'd  have  a  denl  of 
a  time  getting  the  presidency  of  his  road.  Besides, 
they  both  owe  me  a  vote  of  thanks.  Didn't  I  have  sense 
enough  to  make  it  look  like  robbery?  " 

«  Yes,  but  curse  your  stupidity,  they  may  charge  you 
with  the  job.  Nobody  would  believe  that  Cable  would 
attempt  to  rob  his  own  wife." 
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But  they  would,  in  any  event,  decide  that  he  had 
taken  the  rings  to  make  it  appear  like  robbery."  There 
was  a  hard  rap  on  the  glass  panel.  "  He»s  bound  to 
see  you,  sir.** 

II  WeU,  then,  show  him  in!"  snarled  Bansemer. 
"  Mr.  Bansemer  will  see  you,  sir,"  said  Droom  suavely, 
openmg  the  door  suddenly. 

"Thanks,"  said  Harbert  shortly.     He  entered  the 
private  office  and  faced  the  lawyer,  who  was  standing 
near  his  desk.    «  IVe  taken  advantage  of  your  invita- 
tion  to  drop  in  and  see  you." 
"This  is  one  of  my  busy  days,  Mr.  Harbert,"  said 
B^semer,  determined  to  come  to  the  point  at  once. 
However,  I  hardly  expected  a  social  caU  from  you, 
so  it  must  be  of  a  business  nature.    What  is  it?  " 
"It  concerns  your  son,  Mr.  Bansemer.    Pm  here  in 
the  capacity  of  a  physician.     You  must  go  away  for 
his  health."    Harbert  smiled  as  though  he  thought  it 
agowljoke.    Bansemer  turned  red  and  then  white. 

I  don't  quite  appreciate  your  wit,  sir." 
"  My  humour,  Vd  suggest  as  a  substitute.    WeU,  to 
be  perfectly  plain,  sir,  your  son  does  not  know  the 

true  nature  of  the  malady.    He " 

"Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  he  re^^y  has  an 
aihnent?  "  exclaimed  Bansemer  seriously. 

"It  isn^t  hopeless,  my  dear  sir.  My  only  desire  is 
to  keep  him  from  ever  finding  out  that  he  has  a  malady. 
He  IS  sure  to  learn  the  truth  if  you  remain  here." 

Damn  you,  Harbert,  I  understand  you  now,  and  I 
want  to  say  this  to  you:  Pll  not  drag  that  boy  away 
from  this  city.    He's  successful  here  and  he's  one  of  the 
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to  have  hm.  hounded  from  town  to  torn  by » 

^JT^.^u  1?"  »'*'»'<"d  "-e,  .ir.    On  the  con- 
trary, h.  diouM  r«n,in  here.     What  I  do  me,u,  to 

.bout  h.  father  i.  uttered.    Th.f.  the  brubU  way  to 
put  It,  Ban«enier,  but  you're  got  to  get  out" 
The  two  glared  at  each  other  for  a  f uU  minute.    Ban- 
Tn  T  ""'"'*"«  •l»«t^-»mt  not  with  fear, 
to  M  yo^»  "»  "M  i»  low  ton.^  "  I're  half  .  mi,d 

"Don't  You'd  hang  for  it.  There  «.  at  leart  a 
do«n  member,  of  the  bar  who  know  that  I  hare  come 
h«ete  «.  you,  and  they  know  why,  too.  See  here, 
B«»emer,  youVe  a  ,co.  adrel  to  begin  with.     YoaV^ 

tot^J  ""ir'^^'-  «  I  <M  not  know  that 
y^r  wife  wa,  a  noble,  hon«rt  woman,  it  wouldn't  be 
<l>flcult  to  supply  a  reawn  for ■• 

my  wife  I    rn  bram  yon  with  thi.  weight!    Yo»— 5 

vJ  »*  ^  '  '""^  '«»'^  '»'-"0'  «gain.l 

your  «»K    Fo,  her  and  for  him  I  have  the  deep^  rl 

'^.  I  r  *'r«  *«  P"t«t  the  memory  rfo« 
"d  the  future  of  the  other.  B«,«mer,  I  behere  Zt 
I  drore  you  out  of  New  York.  You  e.cped  with^t 
'^^  ^^".ply  h«»n.e  the  witne»e.  let  K^ 
That  won  t  be  the  c.«  here.  You  think  you've  coverrf 
JJ  tr«k.  nicdy.  You  havent  You've  tripp^  Lto 
hJf  «  "»<»«  trap..  I  dont  know  what  your  ^e  i. 
wth  the  Cable,,  but  you're  ba.e  enough  to  tSTad 
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mterrupU     III  ^  b.  throurf,.     rm  .  „„  .f  f„ 

P^7T      ^  T  *°^y  ^  fi"  'Jiff'^'t  charge, 
ive  worked  on  you  for   three  year,.    I  .wore   PH 

Sre      '^'rr'f    <>»*    «f    .    whole    lot    of 

uirirn  f^   '""   "'"'"'^    To   .how   you 
m  the  Burkenday  ca«,,  the  Flossie  Beflamy  job    the 

to^-a.  two  or  three  n,ore.  You  broke  that  woman'. 
«««t.  I  don  t  «.ppo«  you  know  that  .he  died  la.t 
month.  You  never  noticed  it  eh?  H.,  _  •  ™  """^ 
man  i.  i;--»  ,  it       ,    '™  "•  ™'    Her  precious  coach- 

ftl  h.r^M  »•  'l"^  °"  *°  °"""y  y-  «»d  1«  took 
Ii»U  J^"    ?"  B«'kenday'.  housemaid  has  bought  a 
Me  home  jn  Edg«r.ter-b„t  not  from  her  ^ 
Th^two^^oi^you  now  have  on  hand  never  wiU*^ 

been  cornered  «,d  ha.  cnfe*«d.  She  i.  ready  to  an- 
^.r.8«.^tyou.  Mclennan',  wife  ha.  had  tte  col 
Tth^V     '  JT  ««"»P'i'»-that  dastardly  butler 

^r-     *<»»  t™e  Iw"  come.    The  jig  i.  ud     It 

;:::^f  z!i  •'" "  *'"  ^-^  •-••■«-  <■-  «^ 

proof.    There  .  a  committee  of  three  down  in  Bigby. 

^Xn^"^  ""  ™  to  report     If  I  take  Zl 
to  them  that  you  expect  to  «ul  for  Europe  nert  week 
»««  to  rrt„„  to  this  country.  aU  weD  Z^Tt 
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is  for  your  son's  good  health,  bear  in  mind.  If  you 
go,  the  public  may  never  learn  the  truth  about  you; 
if  you  stay  you  will  be  in  jail  before  you  are  a  week 
older.  And,  Mr.  Bansemer,  you've  got  to  decide  damned 
quick.** 

Bansemer  looked  his  accuser  straight  in  the  eye,  a 
faint  smile  of  derision  touching  his  lips,but  not  his  eyes. 

"Mr.  Harbert,  the  first  thing  you  have  to  learn  in 
connection  with  your  patient's  father  is  that  he  is 
not  a  coward.  I  refuse  to  run,  sir.  I  am  innocent  of 
any  intentional  wrong,  and  I'll  stand  my  ground.  My 
son  will  stand  beside  me,  too;  he  is  that  sort.  Go 
back  to  your  committee  and  teU  them  that  Bansemer 
wiU  not  go  to  Europe  for  his  son's  health.  Good-day, 
sir ! " 

"Nonsense,  Bansemer,"  exploded  Harbert.  "You 
know  we've  got  you  fast  enough.  Why  be  a  fool  as 
weU  as  a  knave?  You  haven't  a  ghost  of  a  chance. 
I'm  trying  to  do  you  a  good  turn." 

"A  good  turn?    Mr.  Harbert,  I  am  neither  a  fool 
nor  a  knave.    If  I  were  a  .ool  I'd  kiU  you  where  you 
stand.     I  would  be  justified  in  killing  the  man  who 
represents  a  crowd  of  blackmailers.    That's  what  you 
are,  sir.     I  refuse  to  pay  your  price.     If  I  were  a 
knave  I'd  pay  it.    I  want  you  to  understand  one  thing. 
I^  shaU  stand  my  ground  here.     If  you  persecute  me, 
I'll  not  stop  flaying  you  until  death  ends  my  erdeavours. 
We'll  see  what  justice  can  give  me  in  exchange  for  your 
bulldozing.     I  will  have  restitution,  remember  that. 
Now,  you've  nothing  more  to  say  to  me.    Cret  out!" 
"«r!" 
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"Get  out! ♦» 

**  By  George,  you're  a  wonderful  bluffer.*' 
•*  Do  you  expect  me  to  throw  you  out,  »ir?  " 
•*  It  isii»t  necessary.    IVe  had  a  change  of  heart  in 
the  last  minute,  Mr.  Bansemer.     I  withdraw  my  propo- 
sition.   By  all  that's  holy,  I  intend  to  go  after  you  now 
without  pity.    Hang  your  son's  feelings!    You  won't 
take  my  advice.    I  didn't  give  it  as  a  friend,  because  I 
detest  you.    It  was  done  in  a  weak  spirit  of  fairness 
toward  your  son  and  toward  the  giri  he  is  to  marry. 
Now,  I  put  them  out  of  my  consideration.    They- 
« Get  out!" 

Harbert,  very  red  in  the  face,  slammed  the  door  after 
him  and  strode  angrily  through  the  outer  office  into 
the  corridor.  Droom  immediately  entered  the  consulta- 
tion room. 

«  Well?    What  is  it?  »  demanded  Bansemer. 
"What  did  he  want?" 

"  He  invited  me  to  go  to  Europe  for  an  indefinite  stay. 
I  refused.  We'll  fight  it  out,  Droom.  We  have  covered 
our  traU  better  than  he  thinks.  They  can't  convict 
me.  Tm  sure  of  that  They  have  nothing  but  con- 
jectures, and  they  won't  go  in  court." 

"I'm  afraid  of  him,  just  the  same.  You're  bull- 
headed  about  it.  Every  criminal  thinks  his  tracks  are 
covered  until  it  is  too  late  to  cover  them  properly." 

"  Curse  you,  Droom,  I'm  no  criminal." 

"  A  slip  of  the  tongue  on  my  part.  Do  you  know  who 
is  down  there  in  Rigby's  office  with  those  fellows?  " 

"  An  officer,  I  daresay." 

"No.    David  Cable." 
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-C.bl.F  TT»«.  hi.  wi/.  hM  told  him  mrything. 
WeU,  I'T.  wmething  to  tell,  too.  By  the  Lord  Harry. 
EIiM,  there  will  be  several  sensations  in  high  Mfe.»» 

"You  don't  mean  that  youTl  teU  all  there  is  to  teU 
about  the  girl?  » 

J  No  I  That's  just  it  I  That  is  one  thing  I  wont  teU. 
If  you  teU  whose  blood  she  has  in  her  veins,  ru  kiU 
you  lae  a  dog.  But,  Til  see  that  Miss  Cable  is  dropped 
by  Chicago  society  inside  of  a  week.  Vm  mad,  Droom 
— do  you  understand?  *» 
**  But  Graydon  lovet.  hn.** 

Z  ^t  '^""'*  '**''*  ^*'  ^**"**    I  '^w  »  'ool  to  let  him  go 

Uis  fai--a  blind,  loving  fool.     But  ITl  end  it  now 

He  shant  marry  her.    He  has  no ** 

"I  haven't  much  of  a  heart  to  boast  of.  Bansemer. 

b«t  I  beg  of  you  not  to  do  this  thing.    I  love  Graydon. 

He  doesn't  deserve  any  pain  or  disgrace.    Take  my 

advice  and  leave  the  city.    Let  me  caU  Harbert  back." 

Nof   They  can't  drive  me  out!    Telephone  over  and 

ask  Graydon  to  stop  here  on  his  way  up  this  afternoon." 

The  opening  and  closing  of  the  outer  door  attracted 
their  attention.  Droom  peeped  forth.  In  spite  of 
himaelf,  Bansemer  started  and  his  eyes  widened  with 
sudden  akrm.  A  glance  of  apprehension  isassed  be- 
tween the  two  men. 

"  It's  that  Deever  boy  from  Judge  Smith's,"  reported 
Droom. 

«  Tdl  him  to  get  out,"  said  Bansemer,  with  a  breath 
of  reuef . 

"I  thought  it  might  have  been "  began  Droom 

with  a  wry  grin. 
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"Noiwensel** 

**  It  i»  a  bit  too  soon.    They  hav  n»t  hr  '.  time." 

As  Droom  left  the  room,  Bansemer  crossed  to  the 
window  and  looked  down  into  the  seething  street  far 
below.  He  saw  that  his  hand  trembled  and  he  tried  to 
laugh  at  his  weakness.  For  a  long  tiaie  he  stood  there, 
his  unseeing  eyes  focused  on  the  hurrying  n.-r^ses,  his 
ears  alert  for  unusual  i  ^unds  from  thi  outer  offlce. 

"If  it  were  not  for  Graydon,"  he  was  mutti»ring 
between  set  teeth.  "God,  how  I  hate  to  have  him 
know!" 

Droom  had  told  Eddie  Deever  to  **get  out,**  but 
Eddie  was  there  to  talk  and  be  talked  to,  so  he  failed 
to  take  the  hint. 

"  Say,  I  haven't  seen  you  since  you  played  the  hero 
up  in  the  fashionable  part  of  town.  Gee,  that  was 
*  sUrtler!  I'U  bet  old  man  Cable  rewards  you  in 
some  way.    What's  your  theory  about  the  hold-up?  ** 

Droom  looked  up  sharply.  For  the  first  time  there 
shot  into  his  mind  the  thought  that  the  breezy  boy 
might  be  a  spy. 

"  I  haven't  any,"  he  replied  shortly.  He  was  trying 
to  remember  if  he  had  ever  said  anything  incriminating 
to  the  boy. 

"  How  d'  you  happen  to  be  over  there  just  at  that 
time?" 

**  I  haven't  time  to  talk  about  it.  Please  don't  bother 
me.  It  happened  three  days  ago  and  I've  really  for- 
gotten about  it.  Do"'t  throw  that  cigarette  into  the 
wastebasket.     Haven't  you  any  sense?  " 

"  Gee,  you  don't  suppose  I'm  going  to  throw  it  away, 
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do  you?  Thm»i  half  an  inch  of  it  left.   Not  me.  Saj, 
rre  heard  jour  boM  haa  quite  a  can  on  Mri.  Cable. 
How  about  it? »»  he  afanott  whiq>ered  thia. 
*'  You  ihouldn't  Ulk  like  that.** 
"  Oh,  you  mean  that  gag  about  people  IiTing  in  glau 
houiee?    Gee,  don»t  worry  about  that-     Chicago  it  a 
city  of  glaM  houses.    A  blind  man  could  throw  rocks 
*U  day  and  smash  a  hole  in  somebody's  house  every 
crack.     I  believe  the  hold-up  man  was  one  of  those 
strikers  who  have  been  out  of  jobs  aU  winter.    Smith 
thinks  so." 
«Who?« 
**  Judge  8mith.»» 
"That's  better." 
**  Did  you  see  his  face?  ** 
"What  are  you,  bub— a  deteetiv«?** 
"  Rosie  Keating  says  I'd  make  a  better  policeman  than 
I*wyer.    She's  sore  at  me  for  taking  Miss  Throckmor- 
ton to  Mam'  Galli's  the  other  night.    Fellow  stood  on 
the  piano  and  sang  the  demdest  song  Pve  ever  heard. 
But,  gee,  I  don't  think  Miss   Throck  was    on.     She 
didn't  seem  to  notice,  I  mean.    Say,  on  the  dead,  do 
you  think  you  could  identify  that  fellow?  " 
"  Look  here,  boy,  if  anyone  ever  asks  you  whether  I'd 
faiow  that  man's  face  if  I  saw  it  again,  you  just  say 
that  I  d  know  it  in  a  tho:wand.    I  saw  it  plainly." 
Eddie  gulped  suddenly  and  looked  more  interested 
than  ever. . 

"  Do  you  think  they'll  get  him?  " 

"They  wiU  if  he  talks  too  much." 

**  I  hope  so.    Say,  how's  that  new  patent  coming  on  ? 
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rm  not  making  •  patent.  Pm  making  a  model. 
It's  nearly  completed.  The  itrike  in  the  thopt  is 
hokling  me  back  with  it.    Cuwe  these  strikes.'* 

"Oh,  thej  bust  'em  up  mighty  quick.  There  hasn»t 
been  a  big  one  on  since  Debs  engineered  his  and  Cleve- 
land called  out  the  troops." 

"  Boy,  you  wait  a  few  years  and  you'U  see  a  strike 
that   will   paralyse  you.     Look   at   these   teamsters. 
They  re  powerful  now.    They'll  get  licked,  but  they'll 
come  back.  When  the  next  big  money  panic  comes— it'll 
be  m  my  day,  too— you'll  see  the  streets  of  Chicago  run- 
nmg  with  blood.    These  fellows  will  go  after  the  rich, 
and  they'U  get  »em.    You  will  live  to  see  the  day  when 
women  who  wear  diamonds  around  their  throats  will 
have  harsh,  homy  fingers  there  instead.    There  will  be 
nch  men's  blood  on  every  paving  stone  and  beautiful 
necks  wiU  be  slit  with  less  mercy  than  marked  the  French 
butchery  years  ago.    That's  my  prophecy.    Someday 
you'U  recall  it  to  mind,  especially  if  you  happen  to  be- 
come very  prosperous.    It's  bound  to  come.    Now  get 

*II*;.n.^  ^*''*  •  ^***  ""^  ''"*'"»  *"  *^°-"    Eddie  snickered. 
What  will  the  law  be  doing  all  this  time?  '» 

"Bosh!    The  law  can't  even  capture  Mrs.  Cable's 
assailant.     Do  you  know  what  the    human    lust    for 
Wood  IS?    Tak«  an  enraged  man,  doesn't  he  hunger  for 
blood?    He  wanU  to  kill  and  he  does  kiU.    WeU.  he  is 
but  an  atom-an  individual.  Now,  can  you  imagine  what 
it  wiU  mean  when  a  whole  class  of  people,  men  and 
women,  are  forced  to  one  common  condition— the  lust 
for  blood?    The  individual  lusts,  and  so  will  the  mass. 
Ihe  rage  of  the  mass  will  be  the  same  as  the  fury  of 
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the  individual.  It  will  be  just  like  one  tremendous  man 
of  many  parts  rioting  for ** 

The  outer  door  opened  suddenly  and  an  old  gentleman 
entered. 

"Is  Mr.  Bansemer  here?"  he  asked,  removing  his 
silk  hat  nervously. 

«  Yes,  Mr.  Watts.    Til  tell  him  you  are  here.** 

Watts,  the  banker,  confronted  Bansemer  a  moment 
later,  an  anxious,  hunted  look  in  his  eyes.  John  Watts 
was  known  as  one  of  the  meanest  men  in  the  city.  No 
one  had  bested  him  in  «  transaction  of  any  kind.  As 
hard  as  nails  and  as  treacherous  as  a  dog,  he  was  feared 
alike  by  man  and  woman. 

Watts,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  self-satisfied 
life,  was  ready  to  bow  knee  to  a  fellow-man.  A  certain 
young  woman  had  fallen  into  the  skilful  hands  of 
Counsellor  James  Bansemer,  and  Mr.  Watts  was  jerked 
up  with  a  firmness  that  staggered  him. 

'*  Mr.  Bansemer,  I  have  come  in  to  see  if  this  thing 
can't  be  settled  between  us.  I  don't  want  to  go  into 
court.  My  wife  and  daughters  won't  understand  that 
it's  a  case  of  blackmail  on  the  part  of  this  woman. 
Let's  come  to  terms." 

Bansemer  smiled  coolly.  It  was  impossible  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  toy  with  him  for  a  while,  to  humble 
and  humiliate  this  man  who  had  destroyed  hundreds 
in  his  juggei-naut  ride  to  riches.  Skilfully  he  drew 
the  old  man  out.  He  saw  the  beads  of  perspiration 
on  his  brow  and  heard  the  whine  come  from  his  voice. 
Then,  in  the  end,  he  sharply  changed  his  tactics. 

"  See  here.  Watts,  you've  got  a  wrong  impression  of 
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tW.  affair.    I  dont  like  ,„„  i„f,^^     I  am  „^ 

m™lt  to  my  mUgrfty.     rv.  inye.tig.trf  tlT  J,^ 
c^  prrtty  thoroughly  and  I  bdi„.  *.  i.^^^^ 

«T./ijrL^7he^  **t"-  '^'"-^'-" 

Uw^..         J   ?    ?         "*  11  go  to  some  unscrupulous 

SndofH      ''"*V"°"*°^^*-    '  don't  C 
that  kind  of  busmess.    You  have  insulted  me.    Get  out 
of  my  office,  «r,  and  never  enter  it  again  » 

b„t  r  "*  *^*  ^  ^*^"«'"  ^8"^  th«  wily  banker 
butBansemerhadcaUedtoDroom.    Eddie  liv^« 

Show  Mr.  Watt,  the  door,  and  if  he  ever  comes 

cirrt,:!^!^""*^-^'*^^-^"^^^'- 

"Are  you  still  here?-  he  demanded  of  Eddie  Deever 

^  K  was  dick,  I  suppose,  but  it's  probably  too  late  to 

"Have  you  telephoned  to  Graydon? " 

"Notyet.»»  "^ 

"  Don»t.*» 

"  Change  of  heart? »» 

"  Change  of  mind." 

"  That*,  so.     You  haven't  any  heart.- 
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Baksemer  was  not  losing  his  courage;  it  was  only 
the  dread  of  having  Graydon  find  out.  He  stuck  close 
to  his  office,  seeing  but  few  people.  However,  he  did 
saunter  into  Rigby's  pffice  for  a  friendly  chat,  but 
learned  nothing  from  the  manner  of  that  astute  young 
man.  With  a  boldness  that  astonished  himself — and 
he  was  at  no  time  timid — he  asked  if  Harbert  intended 
to  remain  in  Chicago  for  any  length  of  time.  After 
he  had  gone  away,  Rigby  rubbed  his  forehead  in  a 
bewildered  sort  of  way  and  marvelled  at  the  nerve  of 
.the  man. 

The  day  passed  slowly ;  but  late  in  the  afternoon  the 
suspense  became  so  keen  that  he  found.it  difficult  to 
keep  himself  from  making  inquiries  of  the  proper 
officials  as  to  whether  affidavits  had  been  filed  by  Har- 
bert or  any  other  person.  His  hand  did  not  shake 
now,  but  there  was  a  steady  pain  at  the  back  of  his 
head. 

"  Droom,  I  think  Til  go  home.  If  I  don't  appear  in 
the  morning,  you'll  know  that  I'm  at  some  police  sta- 
tion.    Good-day !  '* 

"Good-bye!"  said  Elias,  with  correcting  emphasis. 
Bansemer  laughed  heartily. 

**  I  believe  you'd  like  to  see  me  jugged." 

ITS 
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"Not  unlew  jou  couW  be  convicted.     I'U  have  to 
fanam  m  your  emploj  until  then,  I  guppose." 

rve  often  wondered  why  you  don't  quit  of  your 
own  accord—it  seems  so  distasteful  to  you." 
"Pm  working  for  you  from  force  of  habit." 
You'll  turn  State's   evidence  if   Pm    arrested,    no 
doubt,  curse  you." 

Ji'lf  T  nrf  *'°""*'*'  ^**'  anything,"  and  he  raised 
hw  hand;     Pd  say-'  So  help  me-I  shan't." 
Ive  never  been  able  to  understand  you." 
"I   guess   you've    always    understood    my    feelings 
towards  you."  " 

•*  You  hate  me?  ** 

**rm  no  exception  to  the  rule.** 

"  But  hang  you,  you're  faithful?  *» 

«  Oh,  I'U  pay  for  it,  never  fear.  You  won't  hesitate 
to  «»cnfice  me  if  it  wiU  help  you  in  any  way.  But, 
let  me  tell  you  something.  Elias  Droom  has  been 
smart  enough  to  cover  every  one  of  his  tracks,  even 
If  he  hasn  t  been  able  to  cover  yours.  I  can't  perform 
m,r«.les.  You  don't  seem  as  keen  to  bring  about  the 
lamily  explosion  as  you  were,  I  observe." 
**  By  heavens,  I  can't  bear  the  thought  of  that  boy— 
Oh,  weU,  close  up  the  office  as  soon  as  you  like  " 

ghded  into  the  private  office,  drew  forth  his  bunch  of 
keys  and  opened  his  employer's  desk.  A  big  revolver 
lay  in  the  top  drawer.  The  old  clerk  quickly  removed 
tte  five  cartridges  and  as  deftly  substituted  a  new 
.et  of  «iem  m  their  stead.  T^e  new  ones  were  minus 
the  explosive  power.     He  grinned  as  he  replaced  the 
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weapon  and  closed  the  desk.  Droppmg  the  eartridges 
into  his  coat  pocket,  he  returned  to  his  own  desk, 
chuckling  as  he  set  to  work  on  his  papers. 

**  I  won't  betray  him  to  the  law,  but  Tve  fixed  it  so 
that  he  can't  escape  it  in  that  way." 

Bansemer's  man  informed  him  upon  his  arrival  home 
that  Mr.  Graydon  would  not  be  in  for  dinner.  He 
had  left  jrord  that  Mrs.  Cable  was  very  much  improved 
and  that  he  and  Miss  Cable  were  going  out  for  a  long 
drive — ^in  a  hansom.  It  was  his  intention  to  dine  wiii 
Mr.  and  Miss  Cable,  very  informally. 

Bansoner  sat  in  surly  silence  for  a  long  time,  trying 
to  read.  A  fierce  new  jealousy  was  growing  in  his 
heart.  It  was  gradually  dawning  upon  him  that  the 
Cables  had  alienated  his  son's  afi^ections  to  no  small 
degree.  The  fear  grew  upon  him  that  Graydon  ulti- 
mately would  go  over  to  them,  forgetting  his  father 
in  the  love  for  the  girl.  Resentment,  strong  and  sav- 
age, fiooded  his  heart  He  could  eat  no  dinner.  He 
was  fun  of  curses  for  the  fate  which  forced  him  to 
dine  alone  while  his  son  was  off  rejoicing  with  peo- 
ple whom  he  was  beginning  to  hate  with  a  fervour 
that  pained  him.  Jealousy,  envy,  malice,  fired  his 
blood. 

He  went  out  and  bought  the  evening  papers.  The 
thought  came  to  him  that  Graydon  had  heard  the 
stories  and  was  deliberately  staying  away  from  him. 
Perhaps  the  Cables  had  been  talking  to  him. 

"  By  Heaven,"  he  grated  as  he  paused  in  front  of  his 
home,  "if  she's  turned  him  against  me  TU  turn  this 
city  into  anything  but  a  paradise  for  her.     What  a 
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tool  rye  bw,  to  w«t  ..  I«,g.     JVe  «•,«  h.r  tlw. 

'"    Droom  w„  nght.    I  .fc.^  h.„  j.^^^  ^ 


of  her. 


Oh.  rf  dtt'.  tum«l   th,t   boy   .gainrt  me. 


women, 
ra ^» 

He  did  not  ftud.  the  thmt,  bat  .tarted  off  nrifUv 
through  the  night  to,.rf  the  Cble  home.  iTh^ 
no  especial  object  in  view-    if  ...  .•      /•."*"«' 

otCMe',  hou«,  standing  in  the  .h«lo«,  crossing 
^hghted  wmdow,  with  hateful  eyes.     It  w..  aftef 

t*ble .  room  In  h.  mind's  eye,  he  could  see  Gray- 
don  th^„  „th  the  other,  listening  to  the  story  L 
rt  fell  from  prejudic«J.  condemning  lip_the  j»Z& 

on  the  cWiJrons  nature  of  his  son;  he  could  feel  the 
«»Idn«.  that  took  root  in  his  boy.  heart. 
A  hght  m.t  began  to  blow  in  his  f«»  a.  he  paced 

..u.b.rdeHngo:j::;'^?^;cfL'ridr 

Graydon  cursmg  him  in  the  prepuce  of  his  aco,!^' 
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At  the  end  of  the  gtreet  he  could  see  the  break  in  the 
sea  wall  where  Cable  and  his  wife  had  met,  and  he  could 
not  help  wishing  that  Droom  had  not  pulled  her  from  the 
water.  Then  he  found  himself  wondering  if  they  had 
told  Jane  the  story  of  her  origin.  The  hope  that  she 
was  still  undeceived  flashed  through  him;  it  would 
give  him  a  chance  for  sweet  revenge. 

He  confessed  to  himself  that  he  was  reckless.  The 
transactions  of  the  past  few  days  had  left  him  at  the 
edge  of  the  abyss ;  he  recognised  his  peril,  but  could 
not  see  beyond  his  own  impulses. 

"  I  believe  Til  do  it,"  he  was  muttering  to  himself  as 
he  paused  across  the  street  from  their  door.  **  Gray- 
don  ought  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  story .•» 

He  crossed  the  street  with  hesitating  steps.  His  thin 
coat  collar  was  buttoned  close  about  his  neck;  his 
gloveless  hands  were  wet  and  cold  from  the  mist.  As  he 
stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  stone  steps  a  man  came 
hurrying  along,  glancing  at  the  house  numbers  as  he 
approached. 

"  Do  you  know  whether  this  is  David  Cable's  house?  " 
he  asked. 

Bansemer  saw  that  he  was  a  young  man  and  an  eager 
one. 

« I  think  it  is.'» 

The  other  bounded  up  the  steps  and  rang  the  bell. 
When  the  servant  opened  the  door  Bansemer  heard 
the  new  arrival  ask  for  Cable,  adding  that  he  waa  from 
one  of  the  newspapers,  and  that  he  must  see  him  at 
once. 

Bansemer  stood  stark  and  dumb  at  the  foot  of  the 
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rtep..    The  whole  .ituation  had  rushed  upon  him  hke 

ft^ty  v,„t  of  the  reporter  proved  that  David  Cable 
wa.  an  instrument  in  them.  The  blood  surged  to 
h«  head;  he  staggered  under  the  shock  of  incased 
rage. 

"Gr.^n  i.  .gaiort  ^,     They've  ,«  him  .„,! 
••  he  piuhed  rudely  put  him. 

Mrs.  Cable  is  restmg,  sir." 

tte  ^porter,  exertmg  aU  his  crafty  resourcef uhiess  in 
the  effort  to  cahn  himself. 

"  Cable  has  been  elected  president  of  the »  bei^an 

tte  young  man  just  as  Cable  himself  started  down  the 
stairway. 

^^  -'»«  »  "7  ««.?  »  demoded  B.„«m.,  loudly. 

?h^r?  '^,""^."'°'^'™'*«"™-  Coble  clutched 
tte  rt..r  r.U  „d  glared  down  .t  him  iu  .m^emeut. 
Brfore  he  could  p„n  himself  together  .uffldentl,   to 

b  J^^^f^"  ^"^  ^"^  P"*  "■»  "d  '^'«i 
in  ^«m  at  the  unexpected  figure  beW. 

Up^rf';.^  """"•  ^'"  "'  '""^    "Wh«t  ha. 
"Aha?     You  think  .omething  co«M  have  happened. 
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I  I 


!    ! 


nrucm.    (?oni«<lown  hew,  boyl" 

«  Get  Mm  aiwy  f nan  !»«,  Gr.,<|«,,  /«,  God",  wfe" 
«el««dc.bl..    «Ta.hi».,.y|    WyZt^r 

beat     m  prospect.  * 

6»yd.n  rtcTprf  «  if  rtunnd  by  .  Mow.     B«*by 
S^«  3™"^'  t.  the  h«d  .f  th.  .t.i„,  ,.n««d 

tJieiiUce  front    Oh,  I  know  aU  about  it !   You've  rtarted 

I'J^tiJ .^T"*  *°"  y"  »•»"*  the  "e  front  d.? 
I  .hould  thin!  not!    See  him  cringe! »  ^ 
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«»»  ,„  TrSI*' "  "^  "'"°'"**  '""^  «»«  th. 

not  com.  tomtker   fowT^  5     ^  *"«*•    They  did 
•  frightful  upro.r    i^:    ^  '  "  "^t  "»«  »« 

«»<«..  wh.  h«  w^'ri^  Z"'?^'  ««>  yrt  joo «. 

"  Wh«t  ,       .  ""  "»  plot  to  ruin  me." 
■"*-y«i  .t  hi?  Ut^.  T;  „«"^*»>  7  faring 

^our  h«ght,  J^cJfc",r.lT,7  «»'  «*"•  '•' 
"■  •  doonta,.  cut  off  K  »u  "'  *'™«'  P'^^^  up 
^^l„         «P.  cut  off  by  th.  womm  who  concdvrf      ' 
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The  crMh  had  come.  The  he«rtle«i  aecnier  stood  Vke 
a  tragic  player  in  the  centre  of  hb  stage,  pouring  out 
his  poison  without  a  touch  of  pity  Tor  the  stricken  girl 
who,  after  the  first  thrill  of  indignation  and  horror, 
had  shrunk  back  into  her  mother's  arms,  bewildered. 

«« Call  the  police,  if  you  like,"  laughed  Bansemer,  at 
the  end  of  his  tirade.  **It  isn't  a  criminal  offence  to 
tell  the  truth.    It  will  sound  just  as  well  in  court,  Mr. 

Rigby." 

•«  Jane,  Jane,**  Mrs  C4ble  was  murmuring,  *•  I  mii^t 
have  saved  you  all  this,  but  I  couldn't— oh,  I  couldn't 
pay  the  price." 

**You  snake!"  groaned  Cable,  weak  and  hoarse  with 
rage.  "Jane,  he  has  lied!  There  is  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  what  he  says.    I  swear  it  to  you." 

••Ho,  ho!  By  Heaven,  she  hasn't  told  you,  after 
all ! "  cried  Bansemer.    **  You  still  think  she  is  yours  1 " 

••  Father!  "  exclaimed  Graydon,  standing  straight  be- 
fore the  other.  David  Cable  had  dropped  limply  into 
a  chair,  his  hand  to  his  heart.  *♦  I  won't  stand  by  and 
hear  you  any  longer.  Take  back  what  you've  said 
about  her,  or,  damn  you.  111  forget  that  you  are  my 

father  and " 

** Graydon!"  exclaimed  Bansemer,  falling  back,  his 
expression  changing  like  a  flash.  The  smile  of  triumph 
left  his  face  and  his  Up  twitched.  *«You  forget  I— I 
am  doing  this  for  your  sake.  My  God,  boy,  you  don't 
understand.    Don't   turn   from   me   to   them.    They 

n 


** That's  enough,  father!    Don't  say  another  word! 
You've  talked  like  a  madman.    See!    Look  what  you've 
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done!    Oh,  Jane! **  he  caught  tight  of  the  girl  on  the 
landing  and  rushed  up  to  her. 

**  Is  it  true,  Oraydon — ^ie  it  trueP  **  the  waikd,  beat 
ing  her  handi  upon  hit  arm. 

**No!    ItcanHbetruel    He's  gone  mad,  dearett** 

**  It  it  true,  mother?    Tell  me,  tell  me! '* 

Francet  Cable'i  white  lipt  moved  ttiffly,  but  no 
tound  came  forth.  Her  eyet  tpoke  the  truth,  however. 
The  girl  tank  limp  and  hdplett  in  Oraydon't  arms  and 
knew  no  more.  At  the  foot  of  the  ttept  Rigby  was 
pointing  hit  trembling  finger  at  Jamet  Bantemer. 

**Youni  pay  for  thit  to-morrow!**  he  wat  taying. 
**Your  day  hat  come!  You  cutthroat!  You  black- 
mailer!'* 

**6raydon!'*  called  the  father.  "Come,  let  ut  go 
home.     Come,  boy!** 

**Not  now — not  now,**  antwered  the  ton  hoartely. 


t( 


1*11 — ^1*11  try  to  come  home  to-ni^t,  father.  Fm 
not  ture  that  I  can.    My  place  it  here — with  her.** 

Without  a  word  Jamet  Bantemer  turned  and  ruthed 
out  into  the  street,  teart  of  rage  and  ditappointment 
in  hit  eyet.  He  had  not  expected  the  gall.  Until  the 
break  of  day  he  tat  in  hit  chill  room  waiting  for  the 
raip  of  hit  ton*t  night  key — but  Graydon  did  not 
come  home. 


CHAPTER  XX 

FATHER  AND  SOU 

Obatdov  Mt  with  hii  chin  in  his  hands,  doll,  ttrielun, 
CTUshttL  He  had  hoird  the  story  of  his  father's  base- 
ness from  Frances  Cable,  and  he  had  been  told  the  true 
•tory  of  Jane;   f rom  Rigby  he  kamed  of  the  rile 
transactions  in  which  his  father  had  dealt    At  irst, 
he  could  scarcely  SeUere  his  own  ears,  but  in  the  end 
he  saw  that  but  half  the  truth  could  be  told. 
It  was  past  nudnight  when  he  left  Darid  Cables,  not 
togotohisownhome,buttothatof£liasDruom.    He 
knew  now  that  the  newspapers  would  derote  colunms 
to  the  ••sensation  in  hi^  life";  he  knew  that  Jane 
^]o«U  roifer  agonies  ontoU,  but  he  would  not  Uame 
his  father  for  that;  he  knew  that  arrest  and  disgrace 
hung  orer  the  tan  gr^  man  who  had  shown  his  true 
and  amasing  side  at  last;   he  knew  that  shame  and 
humiliation  were  to  be  hu  own  share  in  the  division. 
Down  somewhere  in  his  aching  heart  he  nourished  the 
hope  that  EKas  Droom  oould  ease  the  pain  of  these 
wretched  disclosures. 
As  he  traversed  the  dark  streets  across  town  he  was 
Taguely  wondering  whether  Jane»s  eyes  would  ever  lose 
^pained,  hopeless  expression  he  had  last  seen  in 
them.     He  wondered  whether  she  would  retract  her 
•Towal  that  she  could  not  be  his  wife  with  the  shame 

Ml 
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opoB  iMTt  1m  reJoiMd  b  htr  tMriat,  Uhkn  promiM 
to  hold  him  b  no  f aott  for  what  h^l  happened. 

DistrcMcd  and  miMrabk,  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  night  in  Eliae  Droom't  eqnalid  roomi,  sitting  before 
the  little  ftore  which  his  host  replenished  from  time  to 
time  during  the  wcarj  hours. 

Droom  answered  his  questions  with  a  direct  tenderness 
that  surprised  even  himself.  He  kept  much  to  himself, 
howewr,  and  adWsed  the  young  man  to  reserre  judg- 
ment until  after  he  had  heard  his  father's  side  of  the 
•tory. 

"INe  b  m  loyal  to  James  Bansemer,  Oraydon,  and 
rn  still  be  loyal  to  him.  He's  not  done  rigfct  by  other 
people,  but  he  has  tried  to  do  right  by  you.** 

•*If  he  wanted  to  do  right  by  me,  why  did  he  not 
teU  me  of  Jane'*— misfortunef  "  exclaimed  the  youna 
num  bitterly.  ^ 

"  Because  he  reafly  wanted  you  to  marry  her.  She 
was  bom  wrong,  but  anybody  can  see  she  is  without  a 
ilaw.  That's  the  truth,  Oraydon.  Your  father  was 
wrong  in  his  desire  to  make  capital  of  it  m  connection 
with  Mrs.  Cable.  ItoMhimso.  I  don't  believe  he  knew 
just  what  he  was  doing.  He  was  so  used  to  success,  you 
see.     Can't  you  go  to  sleep,  boy?    You  need  to." 

«*God,  no!" 

*  Pd  advise  you  to  go  home  and  tiJk  it  over  with 
your  father." 

"  To-morrow  will  be  time  enough.  After  the  news- 
papers are  out.  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  the  disgrace. 
Harbert  has  been  interviewed,  they  say.  He's  told 
everything." 
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"  Talk  to  jour  father  to-night,  my  boy.    There  may 
be — may  be  warrants  to-morrow." 

The  young  man  dropped  his  head  on  hi.  arm  and 
burst  mto  tears.  Old  Droom  puffed  vigorously  at  hi. 
pipe,  his  eyes  shifting  and  uncomfortable.  Twice  he 
attempted  to  speak,  and  could  not.  In  both  instances 
he  arose  and  poked  the  fire.  At  last  the  young  man', 
chokmg  sobs  grew  less  violent.  Droom  cleared  hi. 
throat  with  raucou.  emphasis,  took  his  snaky  gaze 
from  a  print  on  the  waU  representing  «Dawn'»  and 
spoke:  ©,««*« 

"You  wouldn't  think  it  to  look  at  me  now-or  any 
other  time,  for  that  matter-but  I  loved  a  woman 
once.  A  long  time  ago.  She  never  knew  it.  I  didn't 
expect  her  to  love  me.  How  could  I?  Don't  cry.  Gray- 
don.  You're  not  like  I  was.  The  girl  you  love  love, 
you.  Cheer  up.  If  I  were  you  Pd  go  ahea-l  and  make 
ber  my  wife.    She',  good  enough,  I'U  swear." 

**  She  says  she  can't  mariy  me.  Good  Heaven,  EKa., 
you  don't  know  what  a  blow  it  wa.  to  her.  It  al- 
most killed  her.  And  my  own  father-oh,  it  wa. 
terrible ! " 

Elias  Droom  did  not  teU  him-nor  had  he  ever  told 
anyone  but  himself— that  the  woman  he  loved  was  the 
boy',  mother.  He  loved  hpr  before  and  after  .he 
married  James  Bansemer.  He  never  had  faltered  in 
his  love  and  reverence  for  her. 

Graydon  waited  in  his  rooms  until  the  old  man  re- 
turned with  the  morning  papers.     As  Droom  placed 
them  on  the  Uble  beside  him,  he  grinned  cheerfully. 
"  Big  headlines,  eh?    But  these  are  not  a  circumstance 
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to  what  they  wiU  be.  These  articles  deal  only  with  the 
great  mystery  concerning  the  birth  of  one  of  the  *  most 
beautiful  and  popular  young  women  in  Chicago.'  Wait 
—wait  until  the  Bansemer  smash  comes  to  reinforce 
the  story!    Fine  reading,  eh!" 

"Don't,  Elias,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't!"  cried  the 
young  man.  «  Have  you  no  soft  spot  in  your  heart? 
God,  I  beUeve  you  enjoy  aU  this.  Look!  Lrfok  what 
it  says  about  her!  The  whole  shameful  story  of  that 
scene  last  night!  There  was  a  reporter  there  when  it 
happened." 

Togetiier  they  read  the  papers.      Their  comments 
varied.     The  young  man  writhed  and  groaned  under 
the  revelations  that  were  going  to  the  pubUc;    the 
old  clerk  chuckled  and  philosophised. 
Every  one  of  these  papers  prophesied  othtr  and  more 
sensational  developments  before  the  day  was  over.     It 
promised  to  be  war  to  the  knife  between  David  Cable, 
president  of  the  Pacific,  Lakes  &  Atlantic,  and  the  man 
Bansemer.    In  each  interview  with  Cable  he  was  quoted 
as  saying  emphaticaUy  that  the  adoption  of  Jane  had 
been  made  with  his  knowledge  and  consent.    The  sup- 
posed daughter  was  the  only  one  to  whom  the  startling 
revelations  were  a  surprise.     There  also  was  mention 
of  the  fact  that  the  young  woman  had  immediately 
broken  her  engagement  with  James  Bansemer's  son. 
There  were  pictures  of  the  leading  chrracters  in  the 
drama. 

"  I  can't  stay  in  Chicago  after  aU  this,"  exclaimed 
Graydon,  springing  to  his  feet,  his  hands  clenched  in 
despair.     "To  be  pointed  out  and  talked  about!    To 
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be  pitied  and  acorned!  To  see  the  degradation  of  my 
own  father !  Til  go— anywhere,  ju«t  so  it  is  away  from 
Chicago.** 

Droom  forgot  his  desire  to  scoff.  His  sardonic  smile 
dwindled  into  a  ludicrously,  pathetic  look  of  dismay. 
He  begged  the  young  man  to  think  twice  before  he  did 
anything  "foolish.**  "In  any  event,**  Ixe  implored, 
"  let  me  get  you  some  breakfast,  or  at  least,  a  cup  of 
coffee.** 

In  the  end  he  helped  Graydon  into  his  coat  and  glided 
off  down  Wells  Street  after  him.  It  was  seven  o*clock, 
and  every  comer  newsstand  glowered  back  at  them 
with  black  frowns  as  they  looked  at  the  piles  of  papers. 
Two  rough-looking  men  walking  ahead  of  them  were 
discussing  the  sensation  in  a  lewd,  brutal  way.  A  saloon- 
keeper shouted  to  them :  « It  don*t  always  happen  over 
on  de  West  Side,  does  it?** 

Graydon  went  to  the  office  of  Clegg,  Groll  &  David- 
son early  and  arranged  his  affairs  so  that  they  could  be 
taken  up  at  once  by  another;  and  then,  avoiding  his 
feUow-workers  as  much  as  possible,  presented  himself 
to  Mr.  Clegg  at  ten  o*clock.    Without  hesitation  he 
announced  his  intention  to  give  up  his  place  in  the 
office.    All  argument  put  forth  by  his  old  friend  and 
employer  went  for  naught.     The  cause  of  his  action 
was  not  discussed,  but  it  was  understood. 
•*  If  you  ever  want  to  come  back  to  us,  Graydon,  we 
will  welcome  you  with  open  arms.     It  i8n*t  as  bad  as 
you  think.'* 

"  You  don*t  understand,  Mr.    Clegg,**  was   aD  that 
Graydon  could  say. 
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Then  he  hurried  ofF  to  face  his  father 
James  Bansemer,  haggard  from  loes  of  sleep  and  from 
fury  over  the  ah-enation  of  his  son.  together  with  the 
fear  of  what  the  day  might  bring,  was  pacing  the  floor 
of  his  private  office.  Droom  had  eased  his  mind  but 
httle  m  regard  to  as  son.  When  he  heard  Graydon's 
voice  m  the  outer  room,  his  face  brightened  and  he 
took  several  quick  steps  toward  the  door.  He  checked 
himself  suddenly  with  the  remembrance  that  his  son 

hIrd!nS      *^^'"'*  ^™  *^'  "'*^*  *''^''"'  """^  ^'  ^»^« 
Graydon  found  him  standing  stern  and  unfriendly 
before  the  steam  radiator  in  the  darkest  comer  of  the 
room,  his  hands  behind  his  back.     The  young  man 
plunged  down  heavily  in  his  father's  desk  chair 

theTtlfer        ^  ^°"  ''"'"^  ^"""^^  ^^'^  "'*^*^  "  demanded 

"I  hated  the  thought  of  it,»  he  answered  dejectedly. 
You  ve  hstened  to  their  side  of  the  story.     You're 
a  splendid  son,  you  are!"  sneered  the  father. 

«,/  7V'  °°*^'"*^  ^^'^  ^""^  unprincipled  in   their 
side   of   the   story.     They   have   tried   to   shield   her; 
they    have    never    harmed    her.       But    you!     Why 
fa  her,  you've  blighted   her   life  forever.    They  were 
going  to   tell  her   in  a  day  or   so,  and  the/ could 
have   made   it   easy   for   her.    Not   like   this!    Why 
m  Heaven  s  name,  did  you  strike  her  like  that?    She's- 
shes  the  talk  of  the  town.      She's   ostracised,   that's 
what  she  IS,  and  she's  the  best  giri  that  ever  lived." 

Oh,  you  think  they  would  have  told  her,  eh?     No» 
■ITiey  would  have  let  her  marry- 
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"  Well,  and  what  wag  your  position?  Why  were  you 
BO  considerate  up  to  last  night?  If  you  knew,  why 
did  you  let  me  go  on  so  blindly?  The  truth  is,  father, 
if  you  must  have  it,  you  have  acted  like  a  damned 
scoundrel." 

James  Bansemer  glared  at  his  son  with  murder  in  his 
eyes. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  believed  the  other  things  they  say 
of  you  if  I  hadn't  this  to  break  down  my  faith.  I 
heard  this  with  my  own  ears.  It  was  too  contemptible 
to  forget  in  a  lifetime.  I  did  not  come  here  to  discuss 
it  with  you.  The  thing  is  done.  I  came  here  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  going  to  leave  Chicago.  You  won't  go, 
so  I  will."  Bansemer  still  glared  at  him,  but  there  was 
amazement  mingling  with  rage  in  his  eyes.  **  I  can't 
look  a  soul  in  the  face.  I  am  ashamed  to  meet  the 
Cables.    Grood  Lord,  I'm  afraid  even  to  think  of  Jane." 

"  I  suppose  you — you  would  marry  her,  like  a  fool, 
even  now,"  muttered  the  father. 

"  Marry  her?  Of  course  I  would.  I  love  her  more 
than  ever.  I'd  give  my  life  for  her ;  I'd  give  my  soul 
to  ease  the  pain  you  have  thrust  upon  her.  But  it's 
over  between  us.  Don't  let  our  affairs  worry  you.  She 
has  ended  it.  I  don't  blame  her.  How  could  she  marry 
your  son?  Why,  do  you  know  that  I  have  hoped  that 
I  might  not  be  your  son,  after  all?  I  almost  prayed 
that  my  mother  might  have  loved  someone  else  instead 
of  you.    God,  I'd  like  the  pain  of  knowing  that." 

Bansemer  leaned  heavily  against  the  radiator,  f  p- 
ing  for  breath.  Then  he  staggered  to  the  couch  and 
dropped  u^-on  it,  moaning. 
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« Grajdon,  Graydon !  Don't  saj  that!  Don't!  I'll 
make  everything  right.  I'll  try  to  undo  it  all!  Mv 
boy,  you  are  the  only  thing  on  earth  I  love.  I've  been 
heartless  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  I  love  you. 
Uon't  turn  against  me." 

The  son  stood  looking  at  him  in  dull  wonder.  His 
heait  .as  touchc /..  He  had  not  thought  that  this 
stern  nian  could  weep;  he  began  to  see  the  misery  that 
was  breaking  him. 

;' Dad.  don't  do  that."  he  said,  starting  toward  him. 
1  m  sorry.    I'm  sorry  for  you." 

alksh  "*'  ^^^^  *°  ^'  ^****  ^'  """"^  changing  like 

Wl/"""'!  ?.''* /°"  ^^^'  '  ^*"*  y°»'  J°^«  «nd 
loyalty.     I  didn't  mean  to  be  weak.     WiU  you  leave 

Chicago  with  me?  I  must  go.  We'll  go  at  once-any- 
where  only  together.  We  can  escape  if  we  start  now. 
Come  I  ** 

"  I  won't  go  that  way ! "  exclaimed  Graydon.    «  Not 
like  a  criminal." 

"No?  You  won't?"  There  was  no  answer.  "Then, 
there s  nothing  more  to  say.  Go!  Leave  me  alone.  I 
had  prayed  that  you  might  not  have  been  like  this, 
^o.  I  have  important  business  to  attend  to  at  once  " 
He  cast  his  gaze  toward  the  drawer  in  which  the  pistol 
lay.  I  don't  expect  to  see  you  again.  Take  this 
message  to  the  Cables.  Say  that  I  am  the  only  living 
soul  who  knows  the  names  of  that  girl's  father  and 
mother.    God  alone  can  drag  them  from  me." 

Graydon  was  silent,  stunned,  bewildered.     His  father 
was  trembling  before  him,  and  he  opened  his   lips   to 
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utter  the  question  that  meant  so  much  if  the  answer 

came. 
"Don't  ask  me!"  cried  Bansemer.    "You  would  be 
the  last  rd  tell.     Marry  her,  and  be  dammed! " 

«  I  don't  believe  you  know,"  cried  Graydon. 

**  Ah,  you  think  I'll  tell  you?  "  triumphantly. 

« I  don't  want  to  know."  He  sat  down,  his  moody 
gaze  upon  his  father.  Neither  spoke  for  many  minutes. 
Neither  had  the  courage.  James  Bansemer  finally 
started  up  with  a  quick  look  at  the  door.  Droom  was 
speaking  to  someone  in  the  outer  office. 

«  Go  now,"  he  said  harshly  ; "  I  want  to  be  alone." 

«  Father,  are  you— are  you  afraid  of  these  charges?  " 
His  father  laughed  shortly  and  extended  his  hand  to 
the  young  man. 

"Don't  worry  about  me.  They  can't  down  James 
Bansemer.  You  may  leave  Chicago;  I'll  stay!  Good- 
bye, Graydon!" 

"  Good-bye,  dad ! 

They  shook  hands  without  flinching  and  the  young 
man  left  the  room.    On  the  threshold  the  father  called 

after  him: 

"Where  do  you  expect  to  go?" 

"I  don't  know!" 

Droom  was  talking  to  a  youth  who  held  a  notebook 
in  his  hand  and  who  appeared  frightened  and  embar- 
rassed. Graydon  shook  hands  with  the  old  man.  Droom 
followed  him  into  the  hall. 

"  If  you  ever  need  a  friend,  Graydon,"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice,  "  can  on  me.  If  I'm  not  in  jail,  I'U  help 
you." 
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Half  an  hour  later  Graydon  rang  the  Cables*  door- 
bell 

**Mis8  Jane  is  not  seeing  anyone  to-day,  sir,"  said 
the  servant. 

**  Say  that  I  must  see  her,*'  protested  the  young  man ; 
'*  Pm  going  away  to-night.** 

"  So  is  she,  sir.** 

«  Where?  '* 

"  I  don't  know,  sir.  California,  more  than  likely.  Mrs. 
Cable  and  she  will  be  gone  for  some  time." 

**  Did  she  tell  you  not  to  admit  me?  "  he  asked,  white- 
faced  and  calm. 

"Yes,  sir.    Nobody,  sir.** 

lie  turned  down  the  steps  and  walked  away. 

That  afternoon  he  enlisted,  and  the  following  morn- 
ing was  going  westward  with  a  party  of  recruits,  bound 
eventually  for  service  with  the  Regulars  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. 


CHAPTER  XXI 
IN   THE  PHILIPPINES 

David  Cable  lost  no  time  in  hurrying  away  from  Chi- 
cago with  his  wife  and  Jane.  They  were  whisked 
westward  in  his  private  car  on  th<>  second  day  after  the 
Bansemer  exposure.  Broken-spirited,  Jane  acquiesced 
in  all  their  plans ;  she  seemed  as  one  in  a  stupor,  com- 
prehending, yet  imresponsive  to  the  pain  that  enveloped 
her. 

"  I  can't  see  anyone  that  I  know  here,"  she  said  list- 
lessly.   "Oh,  the  thought  of  what  they  are  saying!" 

They  did  not  tell  her  that  Graydon  had  enlisted  as  a 
private  soldier  in  the  United  States  Army;  Jane  only 
knew  that  she  loved  him  and  that  the  bar  sinister 
existed. 

Cable's  devotion  to  her  was  beautiful.  He  could  not 
have  been  more  tender  had  she  been  his  own  daughter,  in« 
stead  of  his  wife's  imposition. 

Jane  was  ill  in  Pasadena  for  many  weeks.  Her  de- 
pressed condition  made  her  recovery  doubtful.  It  was 
plain  to  two  persons,  at  least,  that  she  did  not  care 
whether  she  lived  or  died.  The  physicians  were  puz- 
zled, but  no  explanation  was  offered  by  the  Cables.  It 
was  not  until  certain  Chicago  sojourners  generously 
spread  the  news,  that  the  cause  of  her  breakdown  be- 
came apparent  to  the  good  doctors.    Before  many  days, 
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the  jprl  who  wt.  wan  and  di.trait,  upon  the  flower- 
•haded  piazza  was  an  object  of  curiosity  to  fashionable 
Pasadena.  As  soon  as  she  was  strong  enough  to  en- 
dure the  trip,  the  hunted  trio  forsook  Pasadena  and 
fled  northward. 

San  Francisco  afforded  relief  in  privacy.    Jane's  spir- 
its began  to  revive.    There  had  not  been,  nor  was  there 

ever  to  be,  any  mention  of  that  terrible  night  and  its 
revelations.  What  she  may  have  felt  and  suffered  in 
secret  could  only  be  conjectured  by  those  who  loved 
her.  Bansemer's  name  was  never  uttered.  His  fate 
remained  unknown  to  her.  The  far-away,  unhappy  look 
m  her  eyes  proved  to  them  that  Graydon  was  never 
out  of  her  thoughts. 

David  Cable  was  in  Chicago  when  Mrs.  Cable  received 
word  from  her  sister,  once  Kate  Coleman,  that  she 
soon  would  reach  San  Francisco  with  her  husband, 
bound  for  the  Phihppines.  Kate  was  the  wife  of  a 
West  Pointer  who  had  achieved  the  rank  of  colonel 
m  the  volunteers,  by  virtue  of  political  necessity.  His 
regiment  had  been  ordered  to  the  islands,  and  she  was 
accompanying  him  with  their  daughter,  a  giri  of 
sixteen. 

Colonel  Harbin  had  seen  pleasant  service  at  the  East- 
em  posts  where  his  wife  hajl  attained  a  certain  kind  of 
social  distinction  in  the  army  fast  set.  She  was  not 
especially  enamoured  of  the  prospect  ahead  of  her  in 
the  Philippines;  but  the  new  colonel  was  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian on  and  off  the  field.  He  expected  to  be  a 
brigadier-general  if  fortune  and  favouritism  supported 
him  long  enough.     Mrs.  Harbin  could  never   be   any- 
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thing  more  than  «  privAte  in  the  rank*,  m>  far  m  hii 
estimation  of  distinction  was  concerned.  His  daughter 
Ethel  had,  by  means  of  no  uncertain  fayouritism,  ad- 
▼ai  ced  a  feir  points  ahead  of  her  mother,  and  might 
have  ranked  as  sergeant  in  the  family  corps. 

Mrs.  Harbin  played  cards,  drank  highballs,  flirted 
with  the  younger  officers,  got  talked  about  with  pleasing 

•nphasis,  and  was  as  happy  as  any  subordinate  could 
be.  They  had  not  even  thought  of  such  a  thing  as 
divorce,  and  the  whole  army  wondered  and  expressed 
disgust.  The  army's  appetite  for  scandal  is  surpassed 
only  by  its  bravery  in  waf.  It  is  even  hinted  that  the 
latter  is  welcomed  as  a  loophole  for  the  former.  War 
brings  peace. 

The  arrival  of  the  Harbins  and  a  staff  of  gay  young 
cadets  fresh  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  put  new 
life  into  the  recluses.  The  regiment  was  to  remain  at 
the  Presidio  for  several  weeks  before  sailing.  One  of 
the  lieutenants  was  a  Chicago  boy  and  an  acquaintance 
of  Graydon  Bansmer.  It  was  from  him  that  Jane 
learned  that  her  sweetheart  was  a  soldier  in  the  service, 
doubtless  now  in  Luzon. 

A  week  before  the  sailing  of  Colonel  Harbin's  trans- 
port Jane  suddenly  announced  that  she  had  but  one 
desire  on  earth,  and  that  was  to  go  to  Manila  with 
her  aunt.  She  did  not  present  her  plea  with  the  usual 
claim  that  she  wanted  to  be  of  service  to  her  country ; 
she  was  not  asking  to  go  out  as  a  heroine  of  the  ordi- 
nary type;  instead,  she  simply  announced  that  she 
wanted  to  go  as  a  temporary  member  of  Colonel  Har- 
bin's family,  to  endure  their  hardships  and  to  enjoy 
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their  enthuiiasma.    Mm.  Cable  recognised  the  true  mo- 
tive, however. 

Her  pleadings  were  in  vain.  The  Harbins  had  luck- 
lessly urged  Jane  to  join  them.  Telegrams  flew  back 
and  forth  across  the  continen*  and  David  Cable  came 
on  to  present  his  feable  objections. 

When  the  great  transport  sailed  away,  Jane  Cable 
was  one  of  her  passengers,  the  ward  of  the  regiment 

"  It's  just  for  a  little  while,  dad,"  she  said  wistfully 
at  the  dock.  "A  few  months.  I'll  think  of  you  every 
minute  I'm  away." 

The  blood  of  the  man  in  the  service  was  calling  to  her. 
The  ocean  was  between  them;   the  longing  to  be  near 
him,  to  tread  the  same  soil,  had  conquered  in   the 
eternal  battle  of  love.     After  all,  no  matter  how  the 
end  was  attained,  she  was  a  creature  of  life,  brought 
into  the  world  to  love  and  to  be  loved.     She  put  the 
past  behind  her  and  began  to  build  a  new  future— a 
future  in  which  the  adoration  of  Graydon  Bansemer 
was  the  foundation.    The  hope  that  makes  all  human 
averages  was  at  the  work  of  reconstruction ;  youth  was 
the  builder.     The  months  of  destruction  had  not  left  a 
hopeless  ruin  as  the  heritage  of  dead  impulses. 
The  world  grew  brighter  as  the  ship  forged  westward. 
Each  day   sent  warmer  blood  into   her  veins  and  a 
deeper  light  into  her  eyes.     The  new  life  was  not  in- 
spired by  the  longing  to  be  his  wife,  but  to  see  him 
again  and  to  comfort  him.     She  would  be  no  man»8 
wife. 

At  last,  one  hot,  soft  morning  in  early  July,  the 
great  transport  slipped  pr.  x  Corrcgidor  and  turned 
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iti  nose  acroit  Manila  bay,  past  Cavite,  toward  the 
anchorage  which  ended  the  long  voyage.  The  city  of 
Manila  lay  stretched  out  before  them— Manila,  the 
new  American  capital. 

The  troops  were  marched  off  to  quarters  and  the 
Harbins,  with  Jane  Cable,  repaired  at  once  to  the 
Oricnte,  where  they  were  to  live  prior  to  taking  a 
house  in  Ermita  or  San  Miguel.     The  campaign  was 
not  being  pushed  vigorously  at  this  time;    it  was  the 
rainy  season.     Desultory  fighting  was  going  on  be- 
tween the  troops  and  the  ^insurgents;   there  were  nu- 
merous scouting  and  exploring  expeditions  into  the 
enemy's  country.     The  famous  round  robin  of  the  cor- 
respondents had  been  sent  to  the  United  States  by  this 
time,  taking  severely  to  task  the  army  censorship  which  * 
prevented  the  real  condition  of  affairs  from  reaching 
the  deluded  public.     The  situation  was  much  worse 
on  the  island  of  Luzon  than  anyone  at  home  could  have 
imagined.     But  little  truth  escaped  the  vigilant  wis- 
dom of  the  arbitrarians.     It  was  not  until  later  on, 
however,  that  the  effects  of  the  round  robin  were  felt 
in  headquarters  at  Manila;   when  that  time  came  the 
Ayuntamiento  in  the  walled  city  was  not  a  pleasant 
retreat  for  the  newspaper  men  who  had  dared. 

A  week  elapsed  before  Jane  could  find  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  whereabouts  of 
Graydon  Bansemer.  Her  thoughts  had  been  of  noth- 
ing else ;  her  eagerness  had  been  tempered  by  the  dif- 
fidence of  the  over-zealous.  She  and  pretty  Ethel 
Harbin  had  made  life  endurable  for  the  gay  young 
officers  who  came  over  on  the  ship ;  the  pretty  wives  of 
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cwUfa  eapUini  «nd  lieutenant.  \uA  snudl  scope  for 
their  blandiihment.  at  cIom  range.    PlirUtion.  were 
hard  to  manage  in  ipace  so  smaU.    The  two  girls  were 
therefore  in  a  state  of  siege  most  of  the  time.    The 
abject   following    fell   away   perceptibly    when   the 
broader  field  of  action  on  shore  gave  their  married 
•isters  a  chance  to  manoeuvre  with  some  degree  of 
security.    A  faithful  few  remained  in  train,  however. 
Ethel  Harbm,  like  the  ingenue  in  the  play,  had  each 
linger  clumsily  but  tightly  wrapped  with  a  breathing 
uniform  of  blue.    It  must  be  admitted  in  shame,  how- 
ever, that  she  changed  the  bandages  often  and  without 
conscience  or  ceremony. 

Jane's  admirers  were  in  love  with  her.    She  was  not 
ihn  iort  fe  inspire  idle  fancies-either  in  married  or 
unmarried  men.     In  any  event,  it  looked  a  long  time 
to  these  chaps  before  they  could  get  back  to   the 
States,  and  she  was  worth  while. 
Perhaps  her  most  devoted  admirer  was  Lieutenant 
Bray.     Good-looking  and  coming  from  an  exceUent 
Southern  family,  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  all. 
Jane  liked  him  better  than  any  of  the  rest;  she  would 
have  liked  him  stifl  better  had  he  been  able  to  resist 
a  tendency  to  boast  of  the  stock  from  which  he  had 
•prung.    The  knowledge  of  her  disadvantages  in  life, 
the   contrast  between   their   respective  positions,   all 
tendwl  to  emphasise  the  irony  of  fate;  and  she  often 
found  herself  wondering  how  this  sprig  of  true  aris- 
tocracy would  conduct  himself  if  he  discovered  that, 
after  all,  she  was  only  a  foundling. 
It  was  Lieutenant  Bray  who  made  inquiries  at  general 
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headquarters  and  found,  after  considerable  trouble, 
that  Graydon  Bansemer's  company  was  in  the  north, 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  Young,  chief  of  scouts. 
Irksome  were  the  lazy  summer  months  for  Jane.    She 
tired  of  the  attentions  of  men ;  she  sickened  with  long^ 
ing  and  anxiety.    Day  after  day  she  prayed  that  the 
troops  in  the  north  m\qH  be  relieved;  she  watched 
for  the  order  that  would  call  for  their  return  from  the 
wet  lands  above.     Sickness  was  prevalent  among  the 
fighting  corps;    the  wet  season  had  undermined  the 
health  of  many.    Constant  news  came  down  to  Manila 
of  the  minor  engagements,  and  she  looked  at  every 
report  for  news  of  Graydon.     Colonel  Harbin,  occa- 
sionally, had  private  advices  from  the  north.     She 
heard  of  Graydon*s  bravery  more  than  once  and  glowed 
with  pride.    Down  in  her  tired,  anxious  heart   she  was 
wondering  if  it  were  possible  for  her  to  go  to  the  front 
in  any  capacity. 
At  last,  with  October,  came  the  waning  of  the  ramy 
season.     November  brought  active  fighting.     A  gen- 
eral  movement   of  the  troops   was   directed   against 
Aguinaldo.     In  his  prime,  as  a  leader,  he  controlled 
the  north,  and  his  capture  was  imperative.     Lawton 
and  Young  began  operations  on  the  right;    McAr- 
thur  on  the  centre;  with  Wheaton  pushing   forward 
on  the  extreme  left.     The  insurgents  fell  back  from 
Tarlac.    There  were  many  big  fights  at  San  Jacinto 
and  other  places  now  famous  in  history. 
The  Red  Cross  society  held  forth  at  Malolos,  reach- 
ing   gradually    into    the    country    north.     Sick    and 
wounded  men  came  into  the  hospitals  daily  and  in  larger 
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numbers  than  one  would  have  s  ipposeil.  T!  p  villages 
or  barrios  all  along  the  line  of  dvAnce  saw  fneir  con- 
vents turned  into  hospitals;  as  fast  as  possible  the 
nurses  were  hurried  up  to  them.  Men  and  women  in 
this  noble  service  did  heroic,  faithful  work  both  for 
•  the  white  and  the  brown  men  who  went  down.  From  the 
field  hospitals  the  men  were  taken  to  the  convents  and 
treated  until  they  were  able  to  be  moved  to  Manila. 

Further  north  fled  Aguinaldo  and  the  Filipinos. 
Wheaton  was  ordered  to  cut  off'  his  retreat;  Young 
was  killed;  Cunningham  took  charge  of  the  scouts  who 
scoured  the  country.  Parties  of  ten  or  fifteen  picked 
men  fell  out  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  seeking  to 
develop  the  enemy  and  his  defences.  These  brave  fel- 
lows attracted  the  hidden  fire  of  ambush,  exposed 
themselves  to  all  the  treacheries  of  warfare,  and  after- 
wards were  mustered  out  with  a  kind  word  from  the 
department.  They  were  the  men  who  tested  the  terri- 
tory. It  was  with  one  of  these  scouting  parties  that 
Graydon  Bansemer  ventured  far  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try early  in  November. 


CHAPTER    XXII 


THE   CHASE   OF   PILAR 

Greoobio  del  Pii^b,  the  picturesque  Filipino  leader, 
about  whom  so  much  has  been  written  in  praise,  by  the 
war  correspondents,  was  leading  his  men  back  into  the 
dangerfields,  inviting  the  American  pursuers  into  every 
trap  which  his  crafty  brain  could  devise.     History 
tells  of  Pilar's  caU  to  arms.'    He  was  attending  a  great 
baU  m  Dagupan,  given  in  honour  of  his  approaching 
nuptials.     In  the  midst  of  the  festivities   a  messenger 
dashed  m  with  the  news  that  the  American  troops  were 
closmg  in  on  Tarlac,  the  insurgents'  seat  of  govern- 
ment.    Pilar  rushed  from  the  ballroom  and  made  his 
way  to  the  head  of  his  command.    His  parting  from  the 
bride-to-be  is  pathetically  described  by  many  of  the 
writers  who  were  in  the  islands  at  the  time.    There  was 
no  more  daring,  romantic  character  in  aU  the  Pliilip- 
pmes  than  young  Pilar.    Educated,  refined,  clever  and 
attractive,  he  was  a  favourite  with  all,  admired  by 
friend  and  foe  alike. 
Captain  Groce,  with  a  company  of  infantry,  was  fol- 
lowing him  closely  and  doggedly  into  the  fastnesses 
far  to  the  north.    Village  after  village  was  devastated 
by  the  white  troops,  always  a  few  hours  after  the  wUy 
Pilar  had  evacuated.    Amigos  laughed  in  their  decep- 
tive sleeves  at  the  Americans  and  misdirected  them  wiih 
nnpunity.     In  eight  cases  out  of  ten  the  amigo   wore 
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arms  underneath  his  garment  of  friendship  and  slew 
m  the  dark  whenever  opportunity  arose.  Graydon 
Bansemer  was  one  of  this  doughty,  eager  company 
which  blazed  the  way  into  the  hiUs.  Close  behind  came 
the  bigger  and  stronger  forces,  with  guns  and  horse, 
and  the  hospital  corps.  It  was  the  hunt  of  death  for 
Aguin.2ldo  and  Pilar. 

Shortly  after  daybreak,  one  morning,  a  slim,  black 
figure  crept  out  from  among  the  trees  and  gave  the 
countersign  to  the  challenging  sentry.     He  was  soon 
on  his  way  to  the  Captain's  headquarters  bearing  news 
of  importance.     The  brown-skinned  scout  had  trav- 
eUed  all  night  over  a  hazardous  route,  and  he  was  more 
than  welcome.    He  brought  news  that  Pilar's  men  were 
off  to  the  east  and  the  north,  well  intrenched  and  pre- 
pared to  fall  upon  the  Americans  when  they  advanced 
blindly  into  the  trap  laid  for   them.     The   newspaper 
men  pricked  up  their  ears,  and  at  once  looked  to  a  box 
of  carrier  pigeons  which  formed  a  most  important  part 
of  their  pilgrimage.     A  fight  was  at  hand,  doubtless 
an  important  meeting  of  the  clashing  forces.     The 
whole  army  was  waiting  for  inteUigence  of  Filar- 
waiting  with  little  less  anxiety  than  that  which  attached 
itself  to  the  pursuit  of  Aguinaldo. 

Captain  Groce  ordered  Sergeant  Council  with  a  picked 
«quad  to  reconnoitre.  They  scurried  off  in  advance 
of  the  company  with  instructions  to  locate  the  elusive 
enemy,  and  open  up  the  secret  of  his  position.  Sup- 
posedly, Filar  was  ten  miles  off  among  the  rocky  foot- 
hills which  guarded  the  pass  through  the  mountains. 
As  usual,  Bansemer  was  one  of  the  scouts.    He  snatched 
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his  rations  with  the  others  and  went  forth  eagerly  to 
court  the  danger  and  the  excitement  that  was  promised. 
For  days   they  had  had  no  fighting  worthy  the  name. 
Amigos  everywhere,  villages  peopled  only   by   women 
and  children,  treacherous  peacefuhiess  on  every  side; 
this  had  been  their  encounter:   an  occasional  rifle  shot 
from  the  rice  fields,  a  crackle  of  guns  far  ahead,  a  pris- 
oner or  two  who  had  not  been  quick  enough  in  trans- 
formmg  himself  from  combatant  to  friend,  that  was 
all.     Now,  there  seemed  to  be  real  fighting  ahead. 
Pilar  was  known  to  have  many  men— good  soldiers 
all  of  them.    The  native  scout  gave  close  and  accurate 
directions  as  to  his  position;  it  remained  for  Connell's 
men  to  draw  him  out,  if  possible.     Captain  Groce  and 
the  remainder  of  his  eager  company  did  not  march  until 
long  after  the  scouts  were  on  their  precarious  way. 
Two  hours  after  the  party  of  eleven  left  the  village, 
a  Mauser  bullet  from  the  clump  of  trees  far  to  the 
right  cut  through  the  hat  of  one  of  the  scouts  who 
was  some  distance  in  advance  of  his  fellows.     As  he 
saw  the  scout  stoop  to  pick  up  his  hat,  Rogers  turned 
to  the  man  nearest  him  and  remarked: 

*' They'll  get  him  sure  as  shootin'  some  day  if  he 
hikes  along  in  that  damn  fool  way." 
It  was  no  new  experience  for  the  scouts  to  find  the 
quarry  gone  when  they  reached  the  place  where  they 
expected  to  find  him.  Pilar's  own  scouts  had  found  that 
the  ambuscade  was  destined  to  fail  of  its  purpose,  and 
the  wily  leader  drew  back  into  the  more  accessible 
country.  The  scouting  party  did  not  come  in  sight 
of  the  Kttle  brown  soldiers.    The  occasional  crack  of 
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.  M.u«r  broke  fte  .ilence  of  the  «ivan«,  k«pi„g  the 

»quad  of  Amencans  on  every  ,ide,  but  they  did  not 
fa  er.    ConneU  scattered  hi.  ™en  .nd  they  Le  cart 

tlfil,  '  ""^^'  ■»'*  l-y  ««  physical  .,.nrance 
that  the  enemy  .a,  not  far  ahead  of  them.  Behind  them 
came  Captam  Groce  and  his  men  and  the  two  cor- 
respondents. 

Amigo,  along  the  mountain  road  gave  information 
that  was  not  worth  having.    A  deserted  village  showed 

that  War  had  stopped  to  give  battle.  He  Ld  reached 
h«  vantage  ground.  Connell  and  his  men  drew  back 
and  waited  N.ghtfaU  came  and  with  it  the  spiteful 
crack  of  the  Mauser  rifle.    A  brawny  trooper  top^W 

Zm        rt  *™'  '"'''  '"  ■"■'  •'^■"J-     «'•''•  picket, 
con  d  see  hke  cats  in  the  night    The  native  scout  re- 

l^  pV  ■"  '*  ^'^  •"  ^"""^l---  ™  -t  ^-" 
ahead    Mart  men  were  making  their  stand  before  this 

rather  important  stronghold. 

nell   «ult,ngly.     "These  fellows  are  going  to  put  up 

got  to  fan  back  on  the  company;   if  we  don't,  theyll 
chew  u.  up  before  the  little  captain  c«.  get  to  m" 
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Too  well  did  the  men  know  the  bellicose  temperament 
of  the  big  Irishman  to  think  of  grumbling  at  such  a 
command;  yet,  it  was  with  a  certain  reluctance  which 
invariably  accompanies  a  backward  step  that  the  men 
retired  to  meet  the  advancing  company. 

Young  Bansemer  in  his  khaki  uniform  was  not  the 
immaculate,  d^bonnaire  man  of  the  drawing-room.  Serv- 
ice, though  short,  had  been  hard  and  gruelling.  His 
face  was  even  handsomer  with  its  rugged  lines  and  set 
features.  He  was  thinner  and  browner;  his  eyes  were 
clearer  and  a  darker  grey ;  his  hair  seemed  thicker  and 
fairer  than  before;  his  f^ure  more  erect  and  sinewy. 
The  wistful  look  in  his  eyes  seemed  to  betray  hunger 
for  action ;  his  ever-ready  eagerness  to  be  on  the  move 
told  of  his  strength  and  of  his  weakness.  He  had 
the  lean,  active  bearing  of  the  panther  and  the  restless 
daring  of  that  lithe  animal 

No  man  in  the  company  had  stood  fire  as  valiantly  as 
he.  He  courted  the  whiz  of  the  bullet,  scoffed  at  the 
rigours  of  the  march,  and  instinctively  was  a  good  shot 
with  the  rifle.  He  bore  no  grudge  against  the  depart- 
ment at  home ;  he  had  no  grievance. 

The  officers  recognised  in  him  a  man  of  parts,  a  man 
of  station  far  above  the  position  which  he  had  chosen 
in  the  army.  He  was  a  source  of  mystery  to  the  men 
of  his  own  rank  in  the  line — the  ploughboys,  the  team- 
sters, the  roustabouts,  and  the  ne'erdowells  who  had 
gone  into  the  army  from  choice  or  discretion.  At 
first  they  had  called  him  the  "  dude,"  and  had  laughed 
at  his  white  hands  and  clean  jaws.  Hw  indifference 
to  their  taimts  annoyed  them.     One  day  he  knocked 
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down  tlie  biggest  bully  of  the  lot  and  walked  away  with- 
out even  waging  to  see  whether  he  could  arisTa    er 

chaffed.    It  was  enough.    The  company  held  him  in  a 

rrre^  ^;^.*'»  --«-«- «» '-^ 

Every  night  before  he  lay  down  to  sleen   in  ^h.    • 
fiplH  ni.  4^T,»  u      •       1     .         """"  lo  Sleep,  m  the  rice 
Md  or  the  barm,,  he  took  from  hi,  pocket  a  leather 

one  had  been  per,„„ted  to  ,ee  hin,  in  hi,  devotion.,  f„, 

face,  fuU  of  fierce  energy  aU  day  long,  .oftened  a»  his 
ey«  devoured  the  dainty  miniature.  »«"'»'»» 

t.on  ahead,  to  his  superior  officer;  orders  were  riven  for 
he  UK.  to  bivouac  for  the  night   in  a  smaH  vl" 

fZ  f  iT       .     ""'"  "'  "  ""P"  »•"'■'  »»■»'  "'"■nee 
from  h,s  comrades,  smoking  silently  while  they  talked 

ribald  tt'""'''  '''!,"''  '"■'"•    "^  ''"■""  J-^  »  *« 
nbald  but  suppressed  conversations  of  the  men. 

Have  you  fellows  ever  noticed  that  he  don't  get  anv 
letters  f,„„  ^e  States-never  seems  to  e^ertty"^ 

sat  watchmg  h,m.    Graydon  had  not  been  the  subject 

of  conversation,  but  all  knew  who-.    I  l, 

by  "he."  Johnny  meant 

•'I've  noticed  that,  too,"  «,id  Joe  Adams. 

bo«*°«'r  t""  7  f  78'"V  -d  one  of  the  Spurrier 
ooy».  His  people  don't  know  where  he's  at.  That 
fdler-.  .  .wen  .t  home  an'  he's  had  to  skip  out.    ru 
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o'  sorry  for  a  feller  like  that,"  mused 
"  I  had  a  brother  that  had  to  skip 


bet  my  breakfast  his  name  ain't  Bansemer.  An*  if  his 
people  don't  know  where  he's  at,  how  in  thunder  can 
they  write  to  him?    See  what  I  mean? '* 

**  Think  he's  a  bank  cashier?  "  asked  Sim  Relander. 

"  Naw ;  it  ain't  money,  it's  some  girl.  I  know  these 
swell  guys,"  said  Rogers.  "You're  right  about  hi& 
people  not  knowin'  where  to  write.  He's  a  mystery, 
that  feller  is.  I'll  tell  what  I  think:  his  folks  have  fired 
him  out — won't  recognise  him.  See?  Disgraced  *em, 
an'  all  that.  That's  why  he  ain't  expectin'  nothin'  from 
home.    He  knows  he  won't  get  it." 

«I  feel  kind 
Tom  Reagan, 
once." 

"  That  so?    Did  he  ever  come  back?  »* 

"  I  s'd  say  not.  He  ducked  for  good.  Mother  had 
a  letter  from  him  couple  o*  months  before  I  left  home. 
He  was  in  Milwaukee." 

"Aw,  this  Bansemer's  not  that  sort.  He's  made  o* 
different  stuff.  Milwaukee?  Holy  Moses,  it's  only 
eighty  mile  from  Chicago ! " 

"  Gee,  I'd  like  to  have  a  glass  o'  the  goods  that  made 
Milwaukee  famous,"  sighed  Joe  Adams. 

"  I'd  like  a  keg,"  said  Jim  Spurrier,  with  a  wistful 
look  in  his  eyes. 

"  S'pose  we'll  ever  see  a  glass  o'  beer  again?  "  asked 
the  other  Spurrier,  solemnly. 

"  I'll  bet  Bansemer's  wonderin'  if  he'll  ever  taste 
champagne  again." 

"  Ask  him,  Johnny." 

**  Hey,  Bansemer.    I've  got  a  riddle  for  you.    What 
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Vd  you   fooner  have   right   now  than   a  bottle   of 
champagne?  ** 

Graydon  turned  and  gauntercd  slowly  over   to   the 
group.    He  paused  for  a  moment  in  passing,  a  broad 
smile  on  his  face. 
'  A  pail  of  beer,"  said  he. 

Good  fer  you!"  shouted  two  or  three  vociferously. 
He  strode  off  to  make  ready  for  bed. 
"He's  all  right,"  exclaimed  Sim  Relander  feelingly, 
as  if  that  laconic  reply  had  been  the  only  thing  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  young  man's  social  standing. 

"That  feUer's  been  out  here  only  four  months,  an' 
III  bet  they  ain't  any  ten  men  in  the  Philippines  what's 
had  as  many  clost  calls  as  he's  had,'*  said  Johnny 
Rogers.     "I  was  thinkin'  about  it  to-day.     He's  had 

more  narrow  escapes  in  tight  places  than " 

"  WeU,  the  darned  fool  rushes  right  into  »em,  don't 
he?    He  ain't  got  no  sense.    Nobody  ought  to  git  out 
where  he  can  be  shot  at  when  there  ain't  no  need.    Take 
that  bkmed  fool  trick  o'  his'n  there  at  Tariac.    When 
he  went  back  all  alone  after  the  papers  that  Cap  Groce 
dropped.    I'll  bet  he  was  shot  at  two  hundred  times." 
^  «  Well,  he  didn't  get  hit,  did  he?    If  he  gets  hit  good 
'n'  proper  once  he  won't  be  so  keen  about  showin'  off," 
growled  one  of  the  men. 

"Depends  on  where  he's  hit  Then,  there  was  that 
time  when  he  dumb  the  hill  back  yonder  and  turned  the 
fire  o'  the  gugus  so's  we  could  get  up  into  the  pass.  He 
makes  me  think  o»  Lawton.  There's  the  boy  for  me.  If 
we  had  a  few  more  generals  like  Lawton  we'd  put  a 
crimp  in  these  niggers  so  quick  it  would  look  like 
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a  spasm."  Having  delivered  himself  of  this  safe 
prophecy,  Mr.  Rogers  glared  about  him  for  opposi- 
tion. None  forthcoming,  he  proceeded,  with  a  satisfied 
snort,  to  refill  his  pipe. 

"  Lawton's  makin*  history,  and  don't  you  forget  it," 
observed  Luke  Hardy. 

"  He's  from  Indiana,"  piped  up  a  homesick  ploughboy 
from  the  Hoosier  State. 

"Then,  it'll  be  a  historical  novel,"  said  the  gaunt 
young  recruit  from  Grand  Rapids.  He  was  a  cynic 
who  had  tried  newspaper  wprk,  and  who  still  maintained 
that  the  generals  did  not  have  as  much  intelligence  as 
the  privates. 

**  I'll  never  forget  Bansemer  when  he  first  enlisted," 
reflected  Joe  Adams.  "He  wanted  to  go  out  for  a 
cold  plunge  and  a  morning  stroll,  and  then  asked  the 
sergeant  where  he  could  get  a  good  riding  horse.  He's 
not  so  keen  about  strolls  these  days." 

"  He  don't  turn  up  his  nose  at  things  like  he  used  to, 
either." 

"  I  don't  see  why  the  devil  he  keeps  so  clean,"  grumbled 
Adams.    "  I  can't." 

"I'll  bet  one  thing,"  mused  Rogers.  "He'll  be  a 
captain  or  something  before  this  scrap  is  over." 

"  He'll  be  a  corpse,  that's  what  he'll  be." 

"  It's  my  opinion  he'd  just  as  lief  be  shot  as  not,"  said 
Relander.  "The  only  trouble  is  that  these  measly 
niggers  can't  hit  anything  they  shoot  at.  If  the  darned 
foob  would  only  try  to  miss  him,  they'd  get  him  sure. 
The  devil  and  Tom  Walker — ^what's  that?  " 


CHAPTER    XXIII 


THE  FIGHT  IN  THE  CONVENT 

"  Haw  !    Who  goes  there ! " 

A  shot  rang  out  in  the  stillness  of  the  night ;  it  was 
answered  at  once  by  another  closer  in.     More  shots 
followed,  gradually  increasing   to    a    fusillade  as    the 
scouts  and  pickets  came  running  back.    Men  sprang  up 
from  the  ground,  but  even  as  they  did  so  another  volley 
reached  them,  and  three  men  dropped  with  a  groan  and 
lay  still.     The  alarm  sounded  clear  from  the  bugle  and 
echoed  back  from  the  surrounding  hills.    A  sharp  com- 
mand came  from  the  throat  of  the  sergeant;  the  com- 
pany seized  the  stacked  rifles.     Captain  Groce  gave 
another  order ;  the  formation  to  repel  attack  was  made 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.     There  was  no 
disorder;  no  confusion.    The  little  oflScer  was  as  cool 
as  if  on  dress  parade. 
"  Steady,  men !    Wait  until  they're  nearer !  ** 
They  had  not  long  to  wait.    From  all  sides   a  horde 
of  shouting,  firing  men  were  rushing  on  the  little  square. 
"  Steady,  men ! "  was  still  his  only  command. 
Then,   when    it   seemed    almost    a    physical    impossi- 
bility to  restrain  their  itching  fingers  from  pulling  the 
triggers,  the  longed  for  word  was  given. 
"  Here  they  are !    Now,  then,  boys,  fire ! " 
Volley  after  volley  rang  out.     The  foremost  of  the 
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enemy  fell  at  their  feet.  Hand  to  hand  was  the  fight- 
ing; the  bajonctt  lunged  with  deadly  effect,  but  Memed 
powerless  to  thrust  the  mass  back  on  itself.  Men  shot, 
hacked,  stabbed  and  clubbed  each  other.  It  was  a 
whirl  of  uplifting  and  descending  rifles  and  bolos. 

Fierce  oaths  vied  with  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  for 
supremacy.  The  grunt  of  men  who  slaughter;  the 
gasps  of  the  victims  when  the  steel  went  home  were 
heard  on  all  sides.  At  times  the  soldiers  could  not  sec 
on  account  of  the  sweat  and  tlood  pouring  from  their 
faces ;  the  very  air  was  foul  from  the  steam  from  the 
living  and  the  dead.  The>  couk^  not  breathe;  a  aort 
of  vertigo  overpowered  them,  and  they  only  kept  their 
feet  by  grappling  with  the  enemy. 

To  Bansemer,  it  seemed  that  all  his  life  he  had  been 
doing  nothing  but  warding  off  and  delivering  blows. 
Fighting  side  by  side  with  Rogers,  he  saw,  with  horror, 
that  the  soldier's  rifle  had  been  torn  from  his  hands, 
and  that  he  had  no  weapon  to  defend  himself;  but 
before  he  could  see  just  how  it  happened,  this  individual 
combat  had  altered  its  aspect:  Rogers  had  grabbed  a 
Filipino's  gun  and  was  doing  the  clubbing.  With  re- 
newed zest  Bansemer  finished  with  the  bayonet  his  own 
assailant,  and  saw  the  man  fall  on  top  of  poor  Adams 
and  Relander. 

Suddenly  there  was  an  exultant  yell  from  the  enemy. 
Instinctively  Bansemer  knew  that  one  side  of  the  square 
had  given  way.  Quickly  turning,  he  rushed  to  give  his 
aid,  and  just  in  time  caught  the  arm  of  a  native  about 
to  slash  him  with  a  huge  knife.  With  the  two  gripped 
hands  high  in  the  air  struggling  for  mastery,  the  ad- 
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Tewariei  became  separated  a  bit  from  the  rest  of  the 
chaotic  maw  of  friend  and  foe,  «waying  out  to  one  side 
of  the  plaza,  and  under  the  walls  of  a  convent.    Ban- 
semer  was  facing  it;  and  just  at  the  moment  that  he 
felt  his  strength  giving  way  and  could  see  a  grin  of 
triumph  on  the  fiendish  face,  there  came  a  flash  and  a 
report,  and  his  adversary  fell  at  his  feet.     Glancing 
up  to  ascertain  who  had  fired  the  shot  thot  had  saved 
his  life,  he  thought  he  saw  a  figure  disappearing  from 
one  of  the  windows.    The  incident  acted  as  an  inspira- 
tion.    Gathering  together  a  few  men,  he  reached  the 
Captain's  side  and  communicated  his  plan.    The  oppor- 
tunity was  not  to  be  lost.    Groce  gave  an  order ;  Connell 
repeated  it.     Then  interpreting  a  temporary  luH  in 
the  murderous  struggle  as  their  vantage,  the  men  with 
a  cheer,  and  dragging  the  field  piece,  broke  for  thebuild- 
ipg;  and  by  bayoneting  and  clubbing  the  insurgents 
out  of  the  way  accomplished  the  dash  with  slight  loss. 
The   soldiers   hurled   themselves   against   the   stoutly 
barred  door;  it  feU  with  a  crash. 
Guards  were  stationed  and  all  openings  and  windows 
manned.     Singularly  enough,  these  defensive  actions 
seemed    at    least,    temporarily    unnecessary,    for    the 
watchers  peering  out  of  the  windows   reported  that 
the  dead  alone  occupied  the  recent  field  of  battle.    Not 
a  single  Filipino  was  to  be  seen  on  the  plaza. 

Every  village  has  its  convent  or  barrios.  Generally 
speaking,  their  size  corresponds  in  a  certain  ratio 
with  the  population.  But  this  particular  building  was 
an  exception.  Dimly  lighted,  it  gave  the  impression  of 
ranking  in  size  with  many  of  those  in  far  larger  villages. 
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Immediately  the  thought  came  to  the  invaders  that  the 

church   might   have    sheltered  the   insurgent   leaders. 

Aguinaldo  or  Pilar  might  have  directed  the  attack  from 

inside  these  walls.     Orders  were  given  to  search  every 

comer  and  crevice  to  ferret  out  concealed  foes.    A  rear 

window  was  open,  provmg  that  flight  could  have  been 

by  that  means  of  egress.    Bansemer  was  almost  positive 

that  the  bullet  which  had  killed  his  assailant  had  come 

from  one  of  the  upper  windows,  but  whether  from 

friend  or  foe,  was  undeterminable.     Was  it  possible 

that  he  had  been  mistaken?     Had  his  eyes  been  so 

blinded  with  the  smoke  of  battle  that  they  had  played 

him  false?     Were  they  not  in  a  cunningly  planned 

trap  of  some  kind? 

Considerably  perplexed,  Bansemer  decided  to  keep  on 
his  guard.     He  was  ruthlessly  searching  the  chancel 
when  a  deep  groan  caught  his  attention.     Presently, 
as  he  paused  to  listen,  a  dark  figure  leaped  towards 
him  from  a  recess  back  of  the  altar.    The  flash  of  a 
pistol  blinded  him,  and  momentarily,  a  sharp  pain  shot 
through  his  arm;  but  he  recovered  in  time  to  throw 
his  tall  frame  forward  upon  the  slight,  ahnost  indis- 
tinguishable figure.     There  was  a  short  struggle,  and 
before  his  comrades  could  reach  him  his  adversary  was 
safely  pinned  to  the  floor.    A  moment  later  the  torches 
in   the  hands   of  his   friends  were  burning  brightly 
above  the  figure  of  his  captive — a  slender  boy  who 
choked  with  terror  and  rage. 
"  Who  the  devil  are  you,  my  young  friend?  "  asked 
Bansemer,  holding  the  boy  at  arm's  length. 
There  was  no  answer  from  the  tightly  closed  lips ;  and 
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Bansemer  shook  him  a  Kttle  roughly.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  he  perceived  that  he  was  not  a  Filipino.  His 
skin  was  dark,  but  not  the  skin  of  the  native;  the  hand- 
some, boyish  face  had  regular  features,  European  in 
character. 

"  Spaniard?  "  inquired  Bansemer,  a  trifle  more  gently ; 
and  again  the  boy  flashed  a  look  of  hatred  into  his 
captor's  eyes. 

"I^ok  here,  my  young  spalpeen,*'  said  ConneU, 
gruffly;  "Filipino  or  Spaniard,  if  you  want  to  save 
your  hide,  you'd  better  answer  questions— and  no  lies, 
do  you  hear?" 

At  this  threat,  a  deep  groan  was  heard  to  come  from 
somewhere  back  in  the  recesses  of  the  chancel.  The 
men  were  startled.  Involuntarily,  the  boy  cast  a  fur- 
tive glance  in  that  direction.  Connell  noticed  it,  and 
leaving  the  boy  with  Bansemer,  hurried  away  and  soon 
was  looking  down  into  the  face  of  a  prostrate  man, 
young,  but  aged  with  emaciation. 

"  You  must  not  touch  him!  Don't  you  see  that  he  is 
dying?"  cried  the  boy  piteously  in  broken  English. 
"He  cannot  fight  you— he's  dying;"  and  then,  in  a 
perfect  frenzy  of  rage  to  Bansemer:  "Let  me  co- 
pig !" 

Not  until  afterwards  did  Bansemer  recall  that  in 
the  general  excitement  it  was  the  boy  who  dragged 
him  along  to  the  spot.  And  in  spite  of  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene,  there  was  something  in  his  manner  of 
delivering  the  insult  that  amused  rather  than  angered 
the  American. 

"  Plucky  little  devil! "  he  said,  half-aloiid. 
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Again  the  sick  man  groaned,  tried  to  rise  from  the 
blankets  and  speak,  but  only  to  fall  back  moaning. 
Connell  cautioned  him  against  exertion  and  promised 
that  no  harm  should  come  to  either  of  them.  While 
he  reported  the  discovery  to  Captain  Groce,  he  had 
the  man  carried  to  another  part  of  the  church  and  there 
made  comfortable.  For  the  first  time  now,  Bansemer 
began  to  notice  the  pain  in  his  arm.  Somewhat  angrily, 
he  turned  to  the  boy : 

"Come!     Give  an  account  of  yourself!     How  came 
you  here?  ** 

"  Prisoners,"  was  the  sullen  answer. 

"Of  the  Filipinos?  "  Bansemer  asked,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes."  ^ 

"  Then  why  did  you  try  to  kill  me?  " 

"I  hate  you  both!  We  Spaniards,  have  we  not  as 
much  to  fear  from  you?  What  difference  does  colour 
make  in  brutes?  " 

«  By  the  holy  apostles !  you're  a  gritty,  young  »un ! " 
growled  the  returning  sergeant.  "Who's  the  other 
chap?  " 

"  My  brother— he's  dying,"  said  the  boy,  his  voice 
softenmg.  «  Holy  Virgin,  save  him!  For  weeks  we've 
been  in  the  hands  of  Aguinaldo's  men.  He's  been  so 
ill,  all  the  time;  have  you  a  doctor?  " 

"  A  surgeon  will  probably  be  with  us  before  long,"  was 
the  sergeant's  evasive  reply. 

Bansemer  looked  searchingly  at  Connell.  What  he 
saw  in  the  other's  eyes  caused  him  a  sharp  pang  of 
grief.  Both  men  turned  their  faces  away  for  a  moment, 
and  it  was  with  a  gulp  that  ConneU  continued: 
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"  Your  brother  wifl  have  the  best  of  care  if  we  get 
out  of  this  mess.  You  are  both  safe.  We  are  not 
fighting  the  Spaniards; »»  and  then,  pertinenUy:  «  So 
these  were  Aguinaldo*s  men?  " 

"Yes,  he  was  here  directing  the  fight,"  the  boy 
answered. 

"Aguinaldo  here!"  This  and  other  ejaculations  of 
surprise  and  angei  burst  in  chorus  from  every  throat- 
but  as  suddenly  they  were  foUowed  by  expressions  of 
chagnn.  For,  by  contrasting  the  present  situation 
with  that  which  they  had  anticipated,  this  information 
had  succeeded  in  intensifying  their  mortification. 

But  notwithstanding  his  share  of  the  universal  dis- 
appointment, a  hasty  reflection  of  preceding  events  con- 
vmced  Graydon  that  personally  he  had  little  ground 
for  complaint  against  the  late  occupants  of  the  convent. 
For  unintentional  as  undoubtedly  had  been  the  act 
through  which  at  the  very  point  of  death  his  existence 
had  been  preserved,  there  was  no  evidence  to  refute  the 
hypothesis  that  the  shot  which  ha.  iUed  his  assailant 
m  the  plaza  had  been  fired  by  one  of  the  insurgents 
under  cover. 

"  Great  Scott! "  was  the  exclamation  to  which  he  gave 
utterance.  "Once  more,  I  suppose,  I  owe  .ny  life  to 
the  blundering  marksmanship  of  a  Filipino ! " 

This  half-hearted  acknowledgment  of  his  strange 
indebtedness  educed  from  his  companions  no  recogni- 
tion other  than  a  puzzled  stare  from  the  sergeant  and 
an  enigmatical  smile  on  the  face  of  the  young  Spaniard. 
Connell  proceeded  with  his  examination: 
"  Why  did  they  leave  you  here?  " 
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They  had  no  time  to  take  us  with  them  when  you 
broke  m."  was  the  boy's  answer.  "Aguinaldo  was  on 
h«  way  to  some  viUage  where  his  family  is  in  hiding. 
The  scouts  told  him  of  your  presence;  then  he  dete^ 
mmed  not  to  wait  for  Pilar,  but  to  surprise  you.  We 
sX:^""''^"'^'"*'*-    ^^Po- brother-how  he 

like^Wsf » '  **"*  ""^^  "'  *^'^  '"'^'"*  ^°"  °"  *  ™"«b 
«  My  brother  is  the  only  man  who  knows  where  the 
Spanish  gold  was  hidden  when  our  war  was  ended-I 
mean,  the  gold  that  came  i,p  with  guns  and  ammunition. 
Agumaldo  is  looking  for  the  hiding  place.    My  father, 
a  high  officer  in  the  Spanish  Army,  died  of  the  fever 
last  winter     We  were  stolen  from  our  house  in  Manila 
by  Agumaldo's  men,  and  have  been  going  from  place 
to  place  evet  since.     We  have  not  told  of  the  hiding 
place.     The  Americans  do  not  need  gold,  no? »'     The 
boy  laughed  sarcastically. 
"  Ho^  many  men  has  Aguinaldo?  »» 
"Three  hundred  or  more.     I  would  advise  you  to 
bok  out  for  Pilar.     He,  too,  may  come  at  liymo- 

Scarcely  had  the  words  left  his  mouth  when  a  storm 
of  yells  came  from  outside  the  convent;  and  immedi- 
ately the  boy  rushed  to  his  brother's  side. 

"Great  Ciesar,  there's  a  thousand  of  them!"  cried 
Rogers. 

Instantly  every  man  made  for  the  position  assigned 
to  him.  The  gun  was  in  readiness.  Outside,  the 
Mausers  rattled,  bullets  coming  from  all  quarters  and 
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thumping  sharply  against  the  opposite  walls  with  a 
paUer  that  warned  the  Americans  against  standing 

Occasionally,   a   scout   would  peep   from   a  window 

were  f  "  In^Vf  °  '^'  '"'"^"'  *^"*  ^^^^^  -«*-- 
were  few.    All  hghts  were  extinguished;  the  men  fired 

at  the  spots  from  which  burst  the  flames  of  rifles,  then 
dropped  suddenly.  After  a  while  the  firing  of  the 
Filipmos  dwmdled  into  a  ..hot  now  and  them. 

Keep  low!  They  don't  dare  risk  a  charge!  Be 
ready  to  defend  the  door  I »  Captain  Groce  commanded. 
The  night  wore  on,  and,  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
confidence  increased.  Reinforcements  were  not  far  off' 
and  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  the  sounds  of  battle 
could  not  be  heard.  The  men,  worn  out  by  the  exciting 
events  of  the  day,  were  generally  silent;  Sergeant  Con^ 
neu,  however,  was  an  eieepl. 

."?^Zl  ^"t  «  *>»  »f  it'  ie  was  .aying.  "The 
Art,  Lttle  coward,!  Major  March  wii  U,  here  in 
the  >hake  of  a  dead  lamb's  tail." 
An  W  later  Bansemer,  his  rifle  in  h«,d,  sitting  near 
one  of  the  wmdows.  suddenly  felt  someone  tuggL  at 
Ins  arm     Turning,  he  saw  the  Spanish  bov.    ^   * 

m/TI  ^T  ""'  ""*  '"'P  ™  *»  ""-'y  "y  brother 
behind  the  stone  altar  waU?"  he  was  s.jL.''  »He" 

W.lhngly  »  and  Graydon  followed  his  lead.     As 

ItT  K  ''""■'.'  ■"  "'=''«'  "P  "«=  8"™'  Spaniard  and 
Tt^^?""  ^;°  "■'  "■»"'  "'  "«»-    But  despite 

In.  arm,  wfcch  the  removal  of  the  man  h«l  increa^d. 
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was  such,  for  a  moment,  that  he  felt  faint  and  stag- 
gered. The  bov  was  quick  to  notice  it,  and  quicldj 
asked: 

"  What  IS  the  matter?    Wounded?  ** 

"  It*s  nothing — ^merely  a  scratch.'* 

Oh,  I  know — ^why,  it's  your  arm — ^and  I **    The 

boy's  face  crimsoned  with  shame  and  contrition. 
Through  the  semi-darkness  the  blush  escaped  Gray- 
don's  notice,  but  not  so  the  truly  feminine,  little  shriek 
of  dismay,  as  he  touched  and  felt  the  wet  sleeve. 

**  It  was  I  who  did  it !    Oh,  how  can  you  ever  forgive 
me? "  * 

Graydon,  dumbfounded,  stared  in  wonder. 
"  What?  "  he  exclaimed;  "  you're  a  girl?  " 
"Yes— I'm  his  sister,"  pointing  to  the  dying  man; 
then,  with  some  embarrassment :  "  These  clothes  ?  They 
are  the  only  ones  they  would  give  me.  You  see  a  girl 
would  have  been  a  burden ;  a  boy  none  at  all.  Do  you 
think  that  had  I  been  a  man  you  could  so  easily  have 
overpowered  me?  '  Nol  ** 

The  slim,  little  figure  drew  itself  up  straight  and 
defiant  before  him.  Despite  the  loose,  ugly  garments 
of  the  Filipinos,  Graydon  noticed,  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  figure  was  perfectly  moulded  and  high-bred. 
She  swept  off'  the  wide  hat  she  wore,  and  the  man  saw 
a  mass  of  dark  hair  done  up  tightly  on  her  head.  But 
even  while  he  gazed  her  mood  changed;  she  became 
subserviently  anxious  and  begged  him  to  let  her  attend 
to  his  arm.  She  pleaded  so  hard  that,  to  please  her,  he 
yielded.  Water  was  obtained  from  somewhere;  the 
slight  flesh  wound  washed;  and  then,  disappearing  into 
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the  darkness,  to  his  amazement    she  returned  ahnost 
instantly  with  some  bandages  and  dressed  his  arm. 

for  the  hfe  of  him.  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 

ask  her  again  why  she  had  tried  to  shoot  him.    At  first. 

so  terribly  in  earnest  did  she  take  the  question  and 

beg  for  mercy,  that  he  smiled  at  her;  and  then,  seeing 

his  amusement,  she  said,  coquettishly: 
"  How  could  I  possibly  have  known  that  you  were 

so  nice?    Besides,  I  had  always  heard  you  Americans 

referred  to  as  brutes.»» 

Graydon  laughed,  then  suddenly  his  face  became  very 
grave.  The  realisation  of  her  terrible  situation  had 
dawned  upon  him.  A  woman  among  a  crowd  of  rough 
soldiers!  Her  brother  and  protector  dying!  And  all 
surrounded  by  hordes  of  savage  enemies  who  at  any 
moment  might  kiU  them!  The  thought  dismissed  aU 
pleasantry  from  his  mind.  Something  must  be  done, 
and  at  once.    Presently,  he  asked: 

**  What  is  your  name?  " 

« My  father  was  Colonel  Ramos  Jose  Velasquez;  that 
also  18  my  brother's  name,  except  that  he  is  not  an 
officer.     I  am  Teresa  Fortune  Velasquez.     My  mother 
was  English— a  sister  of  Sir  William  Fortune.    She  is 
dead.    For  ten  years  we  have  lived  in  Manila.*' 
"You  won't  mind  if  I  call  the  sergeant.  wiU  you?" 
The  giri  nodded  a  slightly  bewildered  assent  as  Graydon 
moved  rapidly  towards  the  others.    Shortly,  he  returned 
with  the  gallant  Irishman. 

"  Senorita,"  began  ConneU,  mopping  his  forehead  and 
assuming  his  most  polite  manner;  "you  are  perfectly 
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•afe  with  us,  and  ms  quickly  as  possible  your  brother 
and  yourself  shall  be  sent  back  to  Manila.  You  are  a 
brave  slip  of  a  girl,  and  we  boys  respect  bravery  m 
whatever  dress — boy  or  girl.** 

She  looked  at  him  in  grateful  surprise  and  her  lips 
trembled. 

**  But  I  am  not  your  friend?  *» 
"  Possibly,  sefioriU ; "  he  bowed  low  with  afanost  Ches- 
terfieldian  grace;  "but  ve  are  your  friends." 
Outside,  once  more  the  Mausers  were  rattling,  and 
ConneU,  with  a  word  of  parting  hastily  took  his  leave. 
Graydon,  on  the  point  of  returning  to  his  post,  was 
prevented  by  the  girl. 

"  You  were  gentle  with  me  even  when  I  tried  to 

Don't  risk  your  life  there.  Shoot  from  that  narrow 
gate,"  pointing  aloft;  "it's  not  so  exposed." 
Bansemer  dragged  an  altar  chair  up  to  the  grated 
window  and  perched  himself  upon  it.  The  girl  sat 
below  him,  holding  her  brother's  head  in  her  lap.  He 
was  groaning  and  crying  out  to  the  soldiers  to  kiU  him 
rather  than  permit  him  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
natives  again. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  great  commotion,  and  crashing 
of  timbers  in  the  front  part  of  the  church,  foUowed 
by  shouts  and  the  rushing  of  feet.  Graydon  dropped 
from  his  perch  and  ran  forth  into  the  chancel.  As  he 
did  so  the  banging  of  rifles  close  at  hand  deafened  him. 
In  an  instant  he  saw  what  had  happened.  The  FiH- 
pinos  had  charged  the  door  and  had  forced  it.  They 
were  crowding  their  way  into  the  church  in  the  face  of 
the  deadly  Krag-Jorgensens.    The  chapel  was  lightwl. 
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turned  back  in  consternation,  a  small  figure  leaped  to 
his  side  with  a  fresh  weapon. 
He  shouted  a  word  of  warning  to  her  and  wheeled 
again  to  confront  the  foe.  Even  as  he  raised  the  gun  a 
great  shout  arose  above  the  noise  of  conflict.  There 
was  a  mighty  rush,  a  new  banging  of  guns,  a  sudden 
stampede  and — the  chapel  was  filled  with  men  in  khaki ! 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
TERESA    VELASQUEZ 

^«.  wh«  th.,  found  th.t  ..ith.,  Agui,J^  ", 

rf^Tr^'    °™'  ""  '"'"'^  ""J  """'I'd-    Eight 
J^ve  up  their  bve.  m  «chaug.  for  the  Bu.1  victory. 

T?  *r^  "" ''^' '*  **' """"t  to  are  f  «  the 
wouBded.  fte  bulk  of  the  co^n^d  hurrZ  oi^ 

•emer  ira.  put  .n  charge  of  the  conveut  mard     A  •„, 
8«»  .nd  the  appHcation  of  "tnt  aid  to^T^taj^rld  » 
lZ"^r".  *'"'^»™«1  the  c™.ve.,  into';  „U 

^■mg  Vel«qu«.  died  «x.n  after  daybreak.    He  had 

."to  1^^^^''  ^"■"•'■■'"ft  for  it  .truck  deep 
mto  the  h«irt.  of  .oldier,  who  had  «offed  at  the  life 
W~d  of  man,  but  could  not  brave  the  t«.r.  of  a  ,L«. 
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Buiscmer  did  all  in  his  power  to  comfort  «nd  consols 
her.  It  WM  to  him  that  the  clung  in  her  despair.  Ht 
had  been  her  captor ;  and  yet  it  had  been  ht  who  stood 
forth  in  his  might  to  defend  her  and  the  lored  one  who 
was  dead.  At  nightfall  the  dead  were  buried  in  that 
far-ofT  wilderness,  their  humble  graves  marked  and 
recorded  before  the  time  when  the  goremmait  could 
come  to  give  other  graves  in  other  lands  to  these  who 
had  given  their  lives.  Velasquei  was  laid  beside  the 
Americans.  Teresa,  a  shivering,  sobbing  little  figure  in 
the  garb  of  an  insurgent  soldier,  was  supported  by 
big  Oraydon  Bansemer.  There  was  no  service  except 
the  short  army  ritual;  there  was  no  priest  or  pastor; 
there  was  but  one  real  mourner — a  pretty,  heart-broken 
girl  who  lay  for  hours  beside  the  nkle  mound  on  the 
hillside. 

Word  came  back  at  nightfall  that  the  detachments 
were  to  form  a  junction  at  one  of  the  big  villages  west- 
ward in  two  days.  The  instructions  were  that  the 
woui^ed  Filipinos  should  be  left  in  the  village,  where 
native  women  and  doctors  would  care  for  them. 

**  What  in  thunder  are  we  to  do  with  the  girl?  **  was 
the  question  that  came  from  the  officer  in  command. 
More  than  one  man  scratched  his  head  thoughtfully 
and  looked  toward  the  disturbing  element  that  had  come 
into  the  army.  She  was  sitting  alone  and  disconsolate 
in  front  of  the  church. 

**  There's  no  way  to  send  her  back  to  her  friends,  and 
we  can't  leave  her  here,"  said  Bansemer. 

**  But,  gee  whiz,  we  can't  take  her  on  a  hike  like  this," 
protest  the  sergeant.     **  She'll  be  in  the  way,  and 
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■lieTl  gire  out,  and  aU  that.    Besides,  what  would  we 
do  with  a  woman  around  all  the  time?  ** 
**  I  fancj  she  can  hike  all  right,"  said  Graydon.    "  Ma- 
jor March  wouldn't  expect  ui  to  leave  her  behind.    That 
would  be  heartless.** 

By  the  time  the  party  and  guides  was  ready  to  start 
on  its  forced  march,  the  opinion,  unanimously  expressed 
was  that  Teresa  Velasques  should  go  forward  also, 
come  what  might.  She  had  pleaded  so  hard  and  so 
effectually  that  the  men  were  fairly  swept  off  their 
feet  in  a  storm  of  sympathy. 

*•  If  she  gives  out  we'U  carry  her,**  roared  a  deeply 
impressed  young  man  with  long  red  whiskers. 

*♦  And  when  we  get  up  to  the  command  we'll  make  them 
demed  correspondents  Uke  turn  about  walkin*,  so  she 
can  ride  a  pony  all  the  time.  They*ve  got  no  business 
ridin',  anyhow.** 

And  so  with  rosy  confidence  in  the  fitness  of  things 
and  a  just  belief  in  the  charity  of  Major  March,  the 
detachment  marched  out  into  the  hiUs,  the  ward  of  the 
company  trudging  bravely  beside  the  tall  and  envied 
Mr.  Bansemer—who,  by  the  way,  aside  from  being 
politely  attentive,  did  not  exhibit  any  undue  signs  of 
exaltation. 

The  presence  of  a  woman— and  a  very  pretty  one  at 
that,  with  a  sadness  in  her  eyes  that  was  appealing- 
served  only  to  send  his  thoughts  bounding  back  to  the 
girl  he  had  left  behind.  He  grew  more  and  more  morose 
and  silent  as  the  day  wore  on;  at  times  the  tired,  lonely 
girl  at  his  side  lagged  and  cast  wondering,  piteous 
glances  at  him.    Her  woman's  intuition  told  her  that 
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this  man  did  not  belong  where  he  was ;  it  told  her  also 
that  he  had  a  secret  and  that  one  of  her  sex  was  deeply 
involved. 

The  events  of  the  next  two  weeks  are  of  small  con- 
sequence in  this  narrative,  which  deals  not  so  much  with 
the  history  and  mystery  of  the  campaign  in  the  fall 
of  '99  as  with  the  welfare  and  emotions  of  a  single  sol- 
dier at  the  front.  Aguinaldo  and  Pilar  had  become 
refugees  by  this  time,  hunted  and  hounded  from  place 
to  place  with  relentless  fervour.  Pilar  was  somewhere 
in  the  hiUs  with  his  mea,  the  pride  of  the  insurgent 
forces ;  Aguinaldo's  remnant  had  scurried  off  in  another 
direction,  and  General  Tono  was  on  the  coast  with 
what  was  left  of  the  scattered  force. 

The  net  about  Gregorio  del  Pilar  was  being  drawn  in 
and  tightened.  The  closing  week  in  November  saw  him 
driven  to  the  last  extremity.  The  tragedy  of  Tilad 
Pass  was  near  at  hand. 

Teresa  Velasquez  never  faltered,  never  tired.  She 
proved  herself  to  be  no  incumbrance.  Day  after  day, 
the  officer  in  command  expected  the  expedition  which 
would  take  her  back  to  Manila;  forces  came  up  from 
the  south,  but  none  were  ready  to  go  back. 

She  was  an  inspiration  to  the  camp.  Men  who  had 
forgotten  their  manners  completely  brushed  them  up 
and  danced  attendance  upon  the  girl  in  the  Filipino  uni- 
form. 

Every  man  prayed  for  opportunity  to  do  brave 
deeds,  and  when  chance  came  she  was  permitted  to  wit- 
ness heroism  that  savoured  of  the  boyhood  malady 
known  a^  "  showing  off." 
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The  reserved,  but  considerate  Banseiner  was  her 
closest  friend  and  confidant.  One  evening,  as  they  sat 
side  by  side  watching  the  preparations  for  supper,  she 
turned  suddenly  and  announced  that  she  knew  he  was 
dying  of  love  for  someone.  He  started  and  his  hand 
trembled. 

«  Tell  me  about  her,"  she  commanded.  There  was  a 
piquancy,  a  gay  impelling  force  in  this  girl  that  grief 
Md  hardship  had  not  been  strong  enough  to  conquer. 
Her  hours  of  sadness  were  spent  alone— hours  when  she 
was  supposed  to  sleep,  but  stead,  lay  awake  and 
sobbed  without  tears. 

"Nonsense!"  said  Graydon.     "Why  do  you  think 
that  of  me?  " 

"Because  everybody  else  thinks  it,"  she  said;  "and 
because  I  am  a  very  wise  person.  The  men  are  not 
so  charitable  as  I,  sefior.  They  say  that  you  joined 
the  army  because  of  some  woman  whom  you  could  not 
marry.  I  agree  with  them,  except  that  it  is  she  who 
would  not  marry  you.  Forgive  me,  if  I  have  hurt 
you." 

Impulsively,  she  put  her  hand  upon  his,  her  dark  eyes 
full  of  pleading.  The  touch  of  her  hand  did  not  send 
a  thnU  through  him;  such  contact,  however,  caused 
the  blood  to  tingle  in  the  quick  veins  of  the  girl.  -He 
merely  sat  and  stared  into  space.  After  a  moment, 
she  drew  her  hand  away. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  said. 

*^  There  is  a  girl,  Teresa,"  he  said  shortly. 

"  Yes,  I  know.    Tell  me  about  her." 

"I  can't,"  he  exclaimed,  bitterly.     He  arose  and 
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walked  quickly  away.    Teresa's  dark  eyes  followed  him 
in  pity  and  wonder,  aye,  affection.    Then  she  shook  her 
head  sadly  and  turned  her  attention  elsewhere — not 
piqued,  much  to  her  own  amazement. 
Reinforcements  came>up  two  days  later  with  the  word 
that  the  commander  in  chief  expected  the  campaign 
against  Pilar  to  end  within  a  week,  and  that  hard 
fighting  was  ahead.    The  Red  Cross  people  were  fol- 
lowing hard  upon  the  heels  of  the  regiment  and  field 
hospitals  were  to  be  established.    This  information  was 
to  suggestive  of  fierce  and  final  combat  that  the  men 
felt  their  sluggish  blood  leap  wildly  into  life. 
Every  man  in  the  band  of  newcomers  was  singing  the 
praises  of  a  wonderfully  beautiful  Red  Cross  nurse. 
The  stories  told  of  her  charms  were  varied,  but  none 
lacked  enthusiasm.     Some  said  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  magnate  come  to  do  service  in  the  cause  of 
humanity ;  others  were  sure  she  was  a  great  and  beau- 
tiful actress  who  was  sacrificing  everything  to  con- 
spicuous advertising.    All,  however,  were  agreed  in  the 
praise  of  her  noble  beauty. 

The  little  detachment  on  guard  turned  up  its  collec- 
tive nose  and  proudly  pointed  to  Teresa  Velasquez. 

"  Look  at  that,"  said  Bob  Spurrier.  «  Can  she  stack 
up  with  the  hiking  queen?  Our  girl  is  real  quality. 
She's  no  common  American.  She's  a  grandee's  daugh- 
ter. There's  royal  bbod  in  her.  By  thunder,  gentle- 
men, she's  blood  kin  to  little  Alfonso." 

Teresa  sought  shelter  from  the  curious  though  ad- 
miring eyes  of  the  fresh  arrivals. 
"  I  don't  like  these  new  soldiers,"  sh*  oomplained  to 
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Grajdon.  « I  wish  they  had  not  come.  They  talk  of 
this  beautiful  nurse  and  they  hiugh  at  me.  Oh,  I  wish 
I  had  something  else  to  wear." 

"Don't  worry,  little  girl,  you're  worth  ten  nurses," 
said  he. 

"Alas,  though  I  am  dressed  as  a  man,  I  do  not  feel 
as  bold  as  one,"  she  lamented. 

The  next  day  reinforcements  came  up  and  the  whole 
command  advanced  upon  Tilad  Pass,  where  Pilar,  at 
last,  had  been  cornered.  On  the  second  of  December 
a  desperate  conflict  took  place.  Pikr  was  intrenched 
m  the  Pass  near  the  celebrated  rock  known  as  El  Obispo 
—"the  Bishop."  His  resistance  for  a  time  was  val- 
orous and  deadly.  Corporal  Parry  saw  him  mount 
his  horse  behind  the  barricade,  six  hundred  yards  away. 
Parry  was  the  best  marksman  in  the  regiment,  and 
turning  to  his  chief  officer,  asked  if  he  should  take  a 
shot  at  him. 

He  fired  and  Pilar  fell,   face  downward;  and  the 
Americans   crushed  the  little  band  of  insurgents.    Gre- 
gono  Del  PUar  was  dead.     His  death    in   the   great 
hills,  after  a  most  courageous  battle  against  an  over- 
whehning  force,  brought  to  an  end  a  life  that  would 
have  been  worth  much  to  the  islands  in  after  years. 
In  his  pockets  were  found  valuable  papers,  letters  and 
keepsakes.      The    letters    were    from    his    sweetheart, 
Dolores  Jos^,  who  lived  at  Dagupan,  and  they  were 
tender  m  the  extreme.     Her  lace  handkerchief  rested 
over  his  heart. 

When  the  Americans,  victorious  and  jubilant,  fell  back 
to  camp,  they  had  no  small  niAiber  of  wounded  to  turn 
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over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  little  company  of 
Red  Cross  nurses  and  the  surgeons. 
One  of  the  most  dangerously  injured  was  Graydon 
Bansemer.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  cross  the  danger 
hne;  a  Mauser  ball  from  a  distant  hill  tore  through  his 
«de,  leaving  an  ugly  gaping  wound  that  foretold 
certam  death. 


CHAPTER   XXV 
THE  BEAUTIFUL  NURSE 

When  the  beautiful  and  mysterious  nurse  whose  fame 
had  gone  up  with  the  soldiers  into  Tilad  Pass,  arrived 
with  others  to  take  charge  of  the  Red  Cross  hospital, 
on  the  day  following  the  battle,  she  found  the  man  she 
had  been  longing  to  see  for  many  weary,  heartsick 
months.     She  found  him  dying. 
To  the  surprise  of  the  enthraUed  command,  she  fell 
m  a  dead  swoon  when  she  looked  upon  the  pallid  face 
of  Graydon  Bansemer.    She  had  gone  eagerly  from  one 
pallet  to  another,  coming  upon  his  near  the  last.    One 
glance  was  enough.     His  face  had  been  in  her  mind 
for  months-just  as  she  was  seeing  it  now;  she  had 
lived  m  the  horror  of  finding  him  cold  in  death. 

It  was  Teresa  Velasquez  who  first  understood.     She 
knew  that  Bansemer's  one  woman  had  found  him  at 
last.     Her  heart  leaped  with  hatred  for  one  brief  in- 
stant, then  turned  so^t  and  contrite.    If  she  had  learned 
to  care  for  the  big  American  herself  during  the  hard 
days  when  he  had  been  so  tender,  she  also  had  learned 
that  her  worship  was  hopeless.    She  had  felt  his  yearn- 
ing love  for  another;  now  she  was  looking  upon  that 
other.     While  the  attendants  were  bending  over  their 
unconscious  companion,  the  Spanish  girl  stood  guard 
over  the  man  who  had  been  her  guardian,  the  man  whose 
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life  was  going  out  before  her  miserable,  exhausted 
ejes. 

Jane  Cable  stirred  with  returning  life;  Teresa  was 
quick  to  see  that  words  not  medicine  would  act  as  the 
restorative.  She  went  swiftly  to  the  American  girl's 
side  and,  cksping  her  hands,  cried  sharply  into  her  half 
conscious  ears : 

"Heisnotdead!    Heisalive!    Heneedsyou!" 
The  effect  was  magical.    Life  leaped  into  Jane's  eyes, 
vigour  into  her  body.    She  recovered  from  the  swoon 
as  mysteriously  as  she  had  succumbed  to  it.    Her  sud- 
den breakdown  had  puzzled  her  companions.    It  is  true 
that  she  was  new  m  the  service;  she  had  seen  but  little  of 
death  and  suffering;  but.  with  aU  that,  she  was  known 
to  possess  remarkable  strength  of  purpose  and  forti- 
tude.    That  she  should  collapse  ahnost  at  the  outset 
of  her  opportunities    was  the  source  of  wonder  and 
no  httle  contempt  among  her  feUow  workers.     The 
words  of  the  strange  girl  in  men's  clothing  opened  the 
way  to  smart  surmises.    It  was  not  long  before  every- 
one m  the  command  knew  that  the  «  beautiful  Red  Crois 
nurse »»  was  not  wearing  the  garb  of  the  vocation  for 
the  «Uce  of  humanity  alone-in  fact,  it  was  soon  under- 
stood that  she  did  not  care  a  straw  for  the  rest  of 
mankind  so  long  as  Graydon   Bansemer  needed  her 
ministrations. 
Ignoring  the  principles  of  the  cause  she  served,  she 
implored  the  doctors  to  confine  their  efforts  to  one  man 
among   all   of  them   who   suffered;   she   pleaded  and 
stormed  m  turn,  finally  offering  fabulous  bribes  in 
support  of  her  demands.    For  the  time  being,  she  was 
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i«If  c««d  with  f«,  „,,  j„^ 

!.«;  .Ubon.  p.rtiJl,  divorcM  from  re«oi,.  ' 

m  more  <k.p«r.tdy  woundrf  w.«  left  ;„  the  yflW 

ZT,  "/^'  ~"™'-     There  were  two  doctor. 

«d  four  or  dve  „„,«,,  with  .  dozen  .oMier.  unde" 
c»»"d.fLie„te„„tBr.y.    It  w«  while  the  a^! 

f«rtot^    J"'  P'e^nted  her«ir.  di.tr.oght  with 
fear,  to  tte  young  Southerner  who  Ud  «>  plainlv  ,hown 

for  M«,U  with  tte  wound«l.  .upporting  her  extr«r- 
*«.r,  revert  with  the  opinion  that  they  could  not 
««.«  proper  cr.  frou,  the  two  young  .ur^n" 
Br.y    w«    .urpri«d    «.d    di,tre.«d-   he   couldTt 
muunderstond  her  motive. 

He  W  gone  on  aring  for  her  without  ,un«cting 
ttattter.  w«  or  t^  been  mother  „„;  .he  h^ 
^"fldrf  „  tan  durmg  tho«  weary.  p,ea.^t  month. 

rT„^-.  ^  ""^"""'"™ ''^'' «■««•  To  learn 
the  true  ,,taat.„n«,.uddenly  and  unexp«rtedly  rtumrf 
h»  «B..biBtie.;  he  found  difficulty  iTttZj^Z. 

wL^inT".    r  *°  *'  '^«'  "*  joy  "d  con- 
col  l:  *"'^'  """y  ""  *"*  «»t  k'  -«  »«t.  «.d 

••y  of  thi.  faUo,  comrade  .tood  a<  a  barrier. 
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Bray's  hour  following  the  discovery  that  she  had  de- 
liberately sought  out  and  found  this  stricken  private 
was  the  most  bitter  in  his  life.    His  pride  suffered  a 
shock  that  appalled  him ;  his  unconscious  egotism,  bom 
of  hereditary  conquests,  revolted  against  the  thought 
that  his  progress  toward  her  heart  was  to  be  turned 
aside  by  the  intervention  of  a  common  soldier  in  the 
ranks.    Gentleman  though  he  was,  he  could  not  subdue 
the  feeling  of  exultation  that  came  over  him  when  she 
approached  with  her  plea.    He  knew  that  it  was  a  base 
sense  of  power  that  made  Mm  feel  that  he  could  punish 
his  pride's  offender  by  either  denying  or  granting  her 
appeal.     The  attitude  o^  self-sacrifice  appealed  to  his 
wounded   vanity;   he   was   tempted   to   profit   by   an 
exhibition  of  his  own  pain  and  generosity. 

He  went  with  her  into  the  convent  and  to  the  pallet  on 
which  was  stretched  the  long,  stiU  figure  of  Graydon 
Bansemer.  A  surgeon  was  standing  near  by,  studying 
the  grey  face  with  thoughtful  eyes.  Bray's  first  glance 
at  the  suffering  face  sent  a  thriU  of  encouragement 
through  his  veins.  The  man  was  beyond  all  human 
help;  the  grip  of  death  was  already  upon  his  heart. 

Then,  the  true  manhood  that  had  been  his,  through 
all  generations,  revolted  against  the  thought  that  was 
in  his  mind.  The  man  should  not  die  if  it  was  in  his 
power  to  prevent;  no  matter  what  the  cost  to  him,  he 
would  give  his  aid  to  her  and  hers.  He  tried  to  put  ' 
aside  the  feeling  that  death  was  certain— and  very 
soon,  at  that;  he  sought  honestly  to  justify  himself 
in  the  hope  that  Bansemer's  life  could  be  saved,  after 

an. 
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"Leave  me  alone  with  the  doctor,  MIm  Cable,'*  he 
■aid.     She  wa.  kneeling  beside  the   man  on   the   cot. 
Without  a  word,  but  with  a  dark  appealing  look  into 
theVirgmian's  ejes,  she  arose  and  went  swiftly  awaj. 
What  chance  has  this  poor  fellow,  doctor?  ** 
«  None  whatever,  sir.    Hell  be  dead  in  an  hour.    Pm 
■orry,  on  her  account.    Strange  case.    Pve  heard  she 
belongs  to  a  fhe  family  in  the  East.    Poor  devil,  he»s 
got  an  awful  hole  in  his  side.** 
"  Have  you  made  a  careful  examination?     Is  it  possi- 
ble that  no  vital  spot  has  been  touched?  »* 

"We  haven't  had  time  for  a  thorough  examination; 
It  was  better  not  to  waste  the  time  on  him  when  there 
were  others  whom  we  have  a  chance  to  save.** 

"You  win  oblige    me,  doctor,    by    giving  him    the 
quickest  and  most  careful  attention.    There  may  be  a 
chance.     He  is  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  army. 
Don*t  let  him  die  if  there  is  a  chance  for  him.    Miss— 
er— the  nurse— has  asked  if  he  can  be  moved  to-day.** 
"No.     But  wait;  I  don't  see  why,  if  it  wiU  satisfy 
her.    He  wiU  die  anyhow,  so  why  not  tell  her  that  we 
will  start  south  with  him  to-morrow?  " 
**  It  isn't  fair.    She  should  be  told  the  truth." 
"  He'd  die,  that*8  all— any  way  you  put  it*» 
"  You  will  make  the  examination?  ** 
"  Yes,  in— at  once.** 

"  But  you— you  feel  that  it  is  hopeless?  » 
"  CerUinly,  sir.*' 

"I'm— I'm  sorry,"  said  Bray,  walking  away.  The 
doctor  looked  after  him  with  a  queer  expression  in  his 
eyes  and  then  called  his  confrere  to  the  paUet. 
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Bray  found  Jane  waiting  for  him  outside  the  door; 
Teresa  Velaiques  was  standing  beside  her,  holding  htr 
hand. 

*•  What  does  he  say?  **  cried  Jane,  grey  with  anguish. 

**  He  cannot  be  moved.  There  is  no— but  little  hope, 
Miss  Cable.    They  are  to  make  another  examination.** 

"He  mutt  be  saved!  He  must/  Let  me  go  to  him 
now.  I  will  help.  I  will  give  my  life  to  save  his,**  she 
cried.  Bray  stood  between  her  and  the  door,  his  arms 
extended. 

" Don»t  go  in  now,  I  implore.  Wait!  There  may  be 
good  news.** 

"  He  is  everything  in  the  world  to  me!  »*  she  moaned. 

"  Come  with  me,**  whispered  Teresa.  Bray  looked  at 
the  Spanish  girl,  and  a  new  light  broke  in  upon  his 
understanding.  What  was  this  refugee  to  Bansemer? 
The  answer  shot  into  his  brain  like  a  flash  and  he  turned 
cold. 

"  Miss  Cable,  I  think  I  understand  your  anxiety,**  he 
said,  his  voice  trembling.  "  Won*t  you  let  this  young 
lady  take  you  away  for  half  an  hour  or ^'» 

**But  I  am  a  nurse!  Why  should  I  be  kept  from 
him?    I  am  here  to  care  for  all  of  them,**  she  protested. 

**  You  are  not  fit  to  do  duty  just  now,**  he  said.  "  Miss 
Cable,  I  understand  why  you  are  here.  It  is  noble  of 
you.  I  am  truly  sorry  that  there  is  so  little  hope.** 
He  was  leading  her  away  from  the  building,  leaving 
Teresa  standing  there  with  her  eyes  fastened  upon  the 
door  with  a  look  that  could  not  be  mistaken.  "  I  would 
give  my  own  life  to  have  his  spared  for  your  sake,  Jane. 
Forgive   me.     I  would  willingly   give   all   I  have  in 
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Kft  for  jrou.     But  I  «„  .fr„d  it  i.  i„po.«ble  to  .ave 

-Don't  Mj  that,**  she  whwpered. 

^  FoiH-you  would  be  hi.  wife?  "  he  asked. 

No,  that  cannot  be.    I  coirfd  not  be  hi.  wif  e.» 

You  mean — he  i.  married?  ** 

**No,  nolnotthat    You  can't  under.tand.     lean 
never  marry  him— never !»» 
Bray  rtruggled  for  a  moment  with  the  puzrie;  hi. 

117^u  r^^  *"  '^"*"*  'r***"  *»«  -ddenly  under- 
stood why  J«,e  Cable  would' „ot  marry  the  man  .he 
had  come  to  find     He  a.ked  no  que.tion.  of  him.elf, 

jecture  had  he  done  .o. 
"He  might  better  be  dead,"  he  thought,  hi.  eye. 

hardenmg     .SheWoundhimout    GadTl  Lope-ZTn 
but  he  put  it  from  him.  ^ 

^  that  day.     The  careful  examination  of  the  .ur^n. 
gave  httle  additional  hope;  it  did.  howeverr:"^L 

The  b^  had  torn  a  great  hole  in  hi.  left  .ide  and  had 

The  flow  of  blood  wa.  frightful.    There,  wa.  a  .park 

loM  :'lr  "'?  *°  '""'  *  ''•"  ^°P^  -<^  ^ey 
worked  with  new  mterest. 

<^gU;  the  ^ort.  of  .U  were  tat  to  the  »cc«.f„l 
«i    J«.  Cble.  dogged  »d  ti«l«..  c«ne  to  b.  hi. 

«  »  not  the  purpoM  of  thi.  nwratiTe   to  dwen 
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upon  tht  wretched,  harrowiiig  acenet  and  incidents 
of  the  wilderncM  boipitml.  The  miiery  of  those 
who  watched  and  waited  for  death ;  the  dread  and  suf- 
fering of  those  who  gave  this  anxiety;  the  glow  of 
spiritual  h'ght  which  hovered  above  the  forms  of  men 
who  had  forgotten  their  God  until  now. 
The  first  night  passed.  There  were  sleepless  eyes 
to  keep  company  with  the  faint  moans  and  the 
scent  of  chloroform.  Over  the  figure  of  Graydon  Ban- 
eemer  hung  the  eager,  tense  face  of  Jane  Cable.  Her 
will  and  mind  were  raised  against  the  hand  of  death; 
down  in  her  soul  she  was  crying  I  **  You  shall  not  die !  ** 
and  he  was  living,  living  on  in  spite  of  death.  The  still, 
white  face  gave  back  no  sign  of  life;  a  faint  pulse  and 
an  almost  imperceptible  respiration  told  of  the  unbroken 
thread.    Hoping  against  hope ! 

Dawn  came,  and  night  again,  and  still  the  afanost 
breathless  girl  urged  her  will  against  the  ineviUble. 
She  had  not  slept,  nor  had  she  eaten  of  the  food  they 
brought  to  her.  Two  persons,  a  soldier  and  a  girl,  « 
stood  back  and  marvelled  at  her  endurance  and  devotion ; 
the  harassed  surgeons,  new  in  experience  themselves, 
found  time  to  minister  to  the  seeming  dead  man,  their 
interest  not^nly  attracted  by  his  remarkable  vitality 
but  by  the  romance  attached  to  his  hope  of  living. 

That  night  he  moved,  and  a  low  moan  came  from  his 
lips.  The  Goddess  of  Good  Luck  had  turned  her  face 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  a  brief  instant  to  smile 
upon  this  isolated  supplicant  for  favour.  Jane's  eyes 
and  ears  had  served  her  well  at  last;  she  caught  the 
change  in  him  and  her  will  grasped  the  hope  with  more 
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d^««l  teudl,  th«  brfor..    Th.  w.„l  w«t  «t  tlut 

«U.ped  h.,  hMd.  with  tew,  in  h.r  v«.     B.  •  «,„ 

"  If  he  I»d  bem  hfted  from  the  ,,,„. 
Ia.ut«„t  Br.,  ,„  .„trf  i„  ,^,  .,  ^^ 

bmi-tf  for  the  w«md  he  w«  mning.    Wh.t  JL  to 

"•j;""- of  herf    He  cJled  her  to  him  """  «» 

Seilorit.,  they  M,  he  if  hetter.    TeU  me.  doei  it 

mean  much  to, ou?»  " 

hfl  •   "  '^  ^™  I  ->»"  •1«J.  hoW  the«  «d„  wita 
nim  in  abtolute  rererence." 

"  Then  ihe  doea  not  underetandp  " 

lol?v     ^5\*  ^*?  **^««  ^«' »«'  to  under.t«nd?     Sh« 
loves  him  and  he  loves  her.    That  is  enough." 

reafonV"*^"^* '^^  ""' "*"^  ^-    There  must  be  • 

« You-you  think  that  I  am  the  reason?  I.  it  so? 
Becau««  I  am  here  in  these  hateful  clothes?  You  would 
say  that  to  me?    How  dare  you!"  "" '^ouw 
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She  burst  out  with  tei^rs  of  rage  and  shame  and  fled 
from  his  sight. 

Jane  came  rapidly  through  the  church  door,  out  of 
the  gloom  and  odour  into  the  warm  sunshine  and  the 
green  glow  of  the  world,  her  face  bright,  her  eyes 
gleaming. 

**  He  is  conscious !  "  she  cried.    **  He  knows  me  I  *' 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
THE   SEPARATION   OF   HEARTS 

When  Graydon  Bansemer  opened  his  ejes  upon  the 
world  for  the  second  tim^it  was  as  if  he  had  been 
born  again— he  looked  up  into  the  eager,  wistful  face 
of  Jane  Cable.    It  was  too  much  for  her  to  expect  that 
he  could  see  and  understand  at  once ;  he  would  not  know 
what  had  gone  before,  nor  why  she  was  there.     His 
feeble  glance  took  in  her  face  with  lifeless  interest. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  he  had  seen  her  in  that  death- 
like dream;  perhaps  his  weakness  kept  him  from  true 
reahiaW    In  any  event,  he  did  no  more  than  to  aUow 
the  flicker  of  a  smile  to  come  into  his  eyes  before  he 
closed  them  again.    Breathlessly,  she  waited  for  the  lids 
to  hft  once  more.     She  uttered  his  name  softly,  ten- 
derly, time  and  again.    A.  if  hearing  someone  caUing 
from  a  great  distance,  he  moved  and  again  looked  up- 
ward, the  consciousness  of  pain  in  his  grey  eyes.    This 
time  he  stared  hard  at  her;  his  eyes  grew  brighter  and 
then   darkened   with   wonder.     At   hwt   she   saw  the 
took  of  surprise  and  joy  and  relief  that  she  had  been 
hungering  for;  he  knew  her  and  he  was  beginning  to 
understand.  b     "**8  w 

If  he  heard  her  whUe  she  knelt  and  thanked  God  for 
ttis  first  great  ray  of  hope,  he  gave  forth  no  sign. 
When  she  turned  her  eyes  to  his  face  again  he  was 

Mr 
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•deep.    But  she  went  forth  into  the  day  with  a  long 
in  her  heart. 

She  looked  about  for  Teresa.  The  girl  was  gone,  no 
one  knew  whither.  Bray  alone  couM  say  that  she  had 
started  toward  the  thicket.  He  point«i  oat  the  direc- 
tion, but  did  not  of  «r  to  accompany  Jane  when  she 
hurried  away  to  «arry  the  good  news  to  the  Spanish 
girl  who  had  ben  her  stamch  helper  during  the  long 
vigil.  Bray  riK>ok  his  puzzled  head  as  he  followed  her 
with  his  gaie.  It  had  come  to  him  suddenly  tliat  the 
Spanish  girl  was  not  the  soluti<ni  to  the  puzzle,  after 

an. 

i 

Jane  found  the  slim  boyish  figure  lying  on  the  ground, 
deep  in  the  wood.  She  had  been  crying  and  made  no 
attempt  to  subdue  her  emotions  when  the  American  girl 
came  up  to  her;  instead,  she  bitterly  poured  out  her 
woe  into  the  ears  of  the  other.  She  told  her  of  Bray's 
insult— as  she  termed  his  unfortunate  speculation — 
and  she  told  how  it  came  about. 

••  I  am  a  good  girl.  Miss  Cable,**  she  cried.  **  I  am  of 
a  noble  family— «ot  of  the  canaille.  You  do  not  believe 
it  of  me?  No!  He  had  no  right  to  accuse  me.  I  was 
a  prisoner;  Sefior  Bansemer  was  my  rescuer.  I  loved 
him  for  it.  See,  I  cannot  help  it,  I  cannot  hide  it  from 
you.  But  he  is  yours.  I  have  no  claim.  I  do  not  ask 
it.  Oh !  *»  and  here  her  voice  rose  to  a  wall  of  anguish, 
"  can  you  not  procure  something  else  for  me  to  wear? 
These  rags  are  intolerable.     I  hate  thaml    I  cannot 

go  back  there  unless  I  have ** 

"We  can  give  you  a  few  garments,  dear,"  said  Jane. 
"  Come!    Yi»u  shall  wear  the  nurse's  uniform.    We  are 
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INTEREST" 
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to  start  on  the  long  march  to  the  coast  to-morrow. 
They  say  that  eH  of  the  wounded  can  be  moved  by  that 
time.»» 

It  was  three  days,  however,  before  the  little  company 
left  the  village  and  began  its  slow,  irksome  march  across 
the  country  toward  the  coast  where  the  ship  was  to 
pick  up  the  wounded  men  and  convey  them  to  Manila. 
Native  carriers,  cheerful  amigos  since  the  disaster  to 
Pilar,  went  forward  with  the  stretchers,  the  hospital 
wagons  and  guard  following.  Travelling  was  neces- 
sarily slow  and  the  halts  were  frequent.  There  were  oc- ' 
casional  shots  from  hiddoi  riflemen,  but  there  were  no 
casualties.  Food  had  been  scarce;  the  commissary 
was  thinly  supplied  for  the  hard  trip.  Lieutenant 
Bray  grew  strangely  morose  and  indifferent.  He  was 
taciturn,  afanost  unfriendly  in  his  attitude  toward 
everyone. 

The  little  company  stopped  to  rest  in  a  beautiful 
valley,  beside  the  banks  of  a  swift  stream.  He  watched 
Jane  as  she  moved  away  from  the  stretcher  which  held 
Bansemer,  following  her  to  the  edge  of  the  stream 
where  she  had  come  to  gaze  pensively  into  the  future. 

**  How  is  he?  '*  he  asked.  She  started  and  a  warm 
glow  came  into  her  cheek. 

**He  is  doing  nicely.  If  he  can  bear  up  until  we 
reach  Bfanila,  he  will  surely  live.  Are  we  going  as 
rapidly  as  we  should.  Lieutenant  Bray?  " 

**  Quite,  Miss  Cable.  It  isn't  an  easy  march,  you  must 
remember.**  After  a  long  silence,  he  suddenly  re- 
marked: **  Miss  Cable,  I've  got  a  rather  shameful  con- 
fession to  make.    Pve  had  some  very  base  thoughts  to 
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contend  with.    You  may  have  guessed  it  or  not,  but  I 
care  a  great  deal  for  you— more  than  for  anyone  else 
Pve  ever  known.  You  say  he  is  to  get  weU.  For  days  I 
wished  that  he  might  die.    Don't  look  like  that,  please 
I  couldn't  help  it.    I  went  so  far,  at  one  stage,  as  to 
contemplate  a  deUy  in  marching  that  might  have  proved 
faUl  to  him.     I  thought  of  that  way  and  others  of 
which  I  can't  tell  you.    Thank  God,  I  was  man  enough 
to  put  them  away  from  me!    Wait,  please!    Let  me 
finish.    You  have  said  you  will  not  marry  him.    I  don't 
ask  why  you  will  not.  >  I  love  you.    WiU  you  be  my 

She  sUred  at  him  with  consternation  in  her  eyes.    He 
had  gone  on  so  rapidly  that  she  could  not  check  his 
rapid  speech.    Her  hand  went  to  her  brow  and  a  piteous 
smile  tried  to  force  itself  to  her  lips. 
« I  am  sorry,"  she  said  at  kst.     « I  am  sorry  you 
have  spoken  to  me  of  it.     I  have  felt  for  some  time 
that  you— you  cared  for  me.    No,  Lieutenant  Bray, 
I  cannot  be  your  wife." 
**  I  know  you  love  him,"  he  said. 
"  Yes,  it  is  plain.    I  have  not  tried  to  hide  it." 
"You  must  understand  why  I  asked  you  to  be  my 
wife,  knowing  that  you  love  him.     It  was  to  hear  it 
from  your  own  lips,  so  that  I  would  not  go  through 
life  with  the  feeling,  after  all,  that  it  might  have  been. 
Will  you  teU  me  the  reason  why  you  cannot  marry  him? 
He  must  love  you." 

"Lieutenant  Bray,  he  would  marry  me  to-morrow,  I 
think,  if  I  were  to  consent.  It  isn't  that.  It  would  not 
be  right  for  me  to  consent.    You  profess  to  love  me. 
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of  men  «  the  p«t  tew  inonth.~«d  I  determined,  if 

you  erer  «ked  me  to  marry  jou,  to  «k  .  queetion 

inretum.    Do  jou  redlj  kmm  who  I  «m? »» 

He  looked  hi.  .i^ri-.    «  Why,  the  d«,ghter  of  David 
uable,  of  course." 

**  No,  I  «m  not  hii  daughter.** 
**  Hig  stepdaughter? »» 

fZlv*  "7^  *^*-    You  come  from  a  proud  Southern 
famUy.    I  do  not  know  who  my  parents  were.- 

waif^  ^**''*"'  ^""~"^''"  *^""'*  "•"  y"«  "^^    * 

nl^  ^T^^^^***"***  •  »™.  Lieutenant  Bray.    This  i. 

r^.  Tr^Tr*'  ''  "  ""*  *^  P*'**"*  0^  «»i-for- 
tune.    It  »  because  you  have  made  the  mistake  of  lov- 

ingme.  I' Jou  care  W  for  me  now  th«,  you  did 
before,  you  wiU  spread  this  information  throughout  the 
army. 

**  Believe  me,  I  am  not  that  sort.** 

-Thank  you.    Knowmg  what  you  now  do.  could  you 
Mk  me  to  be  your  wife?**  -«.  ^i~«i  you 

«Don*t  put  it  just  that  way.**  he  stammered. 
All.  I  see.    It  was  a   cruel   question.    A«J  yet  it 
proja.  that  you  do  not  love  a.   Graydo.   Baimer 

J  Some  day  you  may  find  out  aU  about  your  parents 
*nd  be  happy.    You  may  have  been  abducted  and »» 

Mt'r*T**''1'^'^"**^*''^'^«*-     Somehow  he 
felt  that  he  was  chastening  himself. 

tIU*''*rj.*'  .•**!  '^^  ^"***'^-     "'  «»i«h*  »ot  have 
told  you  this  had  not  the  story  been  printed  in  every 
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newqj^per  in  the  SUte.  JMt  before  I  left    You  ....  / 
dad  no  toow  it  until  ju.t  «  few  month,  .go.  I  thought 
jou  nught  hare  re«i  of  me.    I-I  «n  .o  notoZT- 
Jane,  dear  Jane,  you  mut  not  feel  that  wav!»» 
he  cned,  m  she  started  quickly  mwmj.     **1V»        ** 

But  she  turned  and  motioned  for  him  to*  cewe.    There 
were  tears  m  her  eyes.    He  stood  stock  stilL    -She's 

Even  now,  I  behere  I  could-Pshaw!    It  ought  not 
to  make  any  difference  f    If  it  wasn't  for  my  f amUy- 

Whatsmaname.  anyway?    a  name ^- He  started 

to  answer  hi.  own  quertion,  but  halted  abruptly,  .quared 

h»  rfioulder.  a«l  then  with  true  Southen^  ^taiy 

bmng  stNde  away,  mwmuring: 

"A  name  u  wmething;  yes,  family  k  e*«rrthing.»» 

Jane  went  at  once  to  Qraydo..    Hi.  great  grty  eye. 

.mUed  a  gkd  welcome.    She  took  hi.  hand  i.b«  iS 

-at  upon  the  ground  beside  him,  watcyi^  hi.  face  mta 
they  were  ready  to  resme  the  journey. 

herself  wondermg,  with  rtnmg,  incoort«wy  «•  her 

purpo^.    -mycouUitnothavebeenTbrteadof 

he?   How  hard  ,t  win  be  for  u.  to  live  after  tWi.   Dear. 
de«^Graydon,  if-if  I  ^j  ^  ^^  ,^^; 

w^ri  nftr*  "'  f  '•^'  "'*"^  »<««»  h".  .<rt  . 
a.  Jh  k^  «»  blow  hi.  /.lh«  h«l  rtnick. 
She  hdd  hm.  to  no  uccmil  for  th.  buom.  of  lh.t 

AuZ\^^  *d .•h«  1>»M  kewdf  unft  to  b.  hi.  wife. 
*7.i°  *^J«»°™»y  "xJ  "I-me  fdl  to  h«  Jot,  TO„ 
to  the  irdl-boni  Km  of  the  tr«tacm.  "»•■«» 
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Fortune  and  strength  went  hand  in  hand  for  the 
next    two   days   and    the    famished,    worn-out    com- 
P«J   «m»   to  the   coart.     The  wounded   men   were 
h*tf-deUnout  once  more  for  lack  of  proper  attention 
•nd  the  hardship,  of  travel.    But  the  iU-wind  had  spent 
Its  force.    Bray's  instructions  were  to  place  his  charges 
on  board  ship  at  San  Fernando  de  Union,  and  then 
•wait  further  orders  in  the  little  coast  town.    It  meant 
good-bye  to  Jane,  and  that  meant  more  to  him  than 
he  was  willing  to  admit,  despite  all  that  she  had  said 
to  him.    He  went  to  her  when  the  ship  was  ready  to 
leave  port. 

«  Good-bye !»»  he  said.     -Pm  more  grieved  than  I 
CM  teUyou,  because  I  beHeveyou  think  I  am  a  cad." 
**  Lieutenant  Bray,  a  cad  never  would  have  helped 

me  as  you  have  helped  me,  in  spite  of  yourself.    Good- 
bye!** 

He  went  oat  of  her  Hf  e  in  that  moment 
There  were  vexatious  deUys,  however,  before  sailing. 
Ahnort  at  the  last  moment  Jane  was  approached  by 
TereM  Vehwquet,  now  partly  dressed  as  a  Red  Cross 
nurse.  The  Spanish  girl  was  nervous  and  uneasy.  Her 
dark  eyes  held  two  ever  changing  Ughts-one  sombre, 
the  other  bright  and  piercing. 

**  I  have  decided  to  wait  for  the  next  ship,"  she  an- 
nounced briefly. 

-  You  are  not  going  with  usP  »  cried  Jane  in  surprise 
and  distress.    "What  has  happened?" 

"It  is  impossible;  I  cannot  go  with  you.  Pray  do 
not  adi  for  my  reason.  Good-bye.  WiU  rou  say 
good-bye  to— to  him  for  me?  ' 
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— ^and  him.    I>on»t  won  mm^p    »  ^      '  ^ 

wmj.*>  **™"*  go  on  in  thi. 

**OlitTer««iI»»  » 

it^^Jl/I^i^"^  **  "  '^^  but  how  am  I  help 

"Sand  Ua  lifer" 

"Y«,  thongh  he  doet  not  him,  H.    It  wm  when  « 

djmg.    Prom  the  con««tAg«inJd.^W,,„«,~ 

P«dB.  .««.««.  to  ..^  girt  TheC^./^ 
J^tag  men  w«  terrible,  «d  I  cBmb-i  op  t.  Twfa! 
«>»  where  I  could  tt     a«jj_i      """•""•  ""- 

«« -  'w.«..tprfr<:rr.f;^,ij  X 

«».J«t   it  ruehed  through  o.,  JfZtTp^ 

ttmg  m  the  young  ^Uie,-.  f,e_i  could  not  ^ 
*»»«rjfc«d.  I  «i«d  .  pirtol  th.t  wJtCu^ 
ZlL^'^^'^r"'^  I.  terror  o?S  S:J 
"d  f  .«  of  d»«ov.,7, 1  r«,  to  „,  brother.    In  .  u,,. 
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»»tJ„^A«ri«ub«,k.int.th.c™,«.t.    Y««h.„ 

**You— jou  did  th«tf»» 

hT  tf  "t^^A^^.  '.'^  ^"•^^  *^  '^^  ^-  w»  "d 

n^Ji^  r     K    :  *"  ^"^^  ***"  ^^'^''^J  ««  right  of 
Surdj.  I  We  ^  ^„^  ^  j^  ^^  .Tyou  Jd  I 

1^  him  «  great  deal  morel**  J  u  «a  i 

**  Ai  much  to  be  proud  of ^»»  j-n.  ...  — i-     * 

the  moment   aU  the  warmth  «»„•  f        u      ^*  '" 

««»•  from  her  ^U     L^     "*">'  ^"^"'*  *^' 
u...  , 7'  cneeta,    but  her  meaning  could  not 

MU,  tOMd  huk  her  Iie«i    Baiotiful  indeed  wm  thii 

J^  by  «<rth.r.  «d  th.t  .rther.  Uie  »«„.„  bjfo^ 

"  Nm^  cu  you  imagfae,"  the  girl  went  on  «  how  it 

k"  I.«rt  me  to  «,  you  cring  r„  him.  to  «  hiVTJ. 
f.«ver.e.rchi.8fory.„?*N.?»  T^^„Z^ 
•  m.m«.t.    A  wistful  look  w„  i„  her  evlTw^d 

Ah.  he  w«  «,  g«rf  „d  true  ,h«.  I  w„  J„„.  with 

^'^TS^'  '  ""^  '^^  "-•  ^^^ 

^«^«.  rfr«l  th.t  c«  „e«r  bel    You  Luot 
"MBwtand.  and  I  cannot  explain." 

Your  /anuly  objects  bec.vuw  he  i.  Door  .nJ  . 
"WW  wldierf    Yeaf"    ak.   ,     "  "  P°°"™  •  "m- 
««iT     ireaf       Sh.   Uughed  bittery.  a  green 
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light  in  her  eyes.    "  If  it  were  I,  no  one  could  keep  rate 
from  belonging  to  him — I  would ** 

"Don't!  Don't  say  it!  You  don't  understand!" 
Jane  reiterated. 

"  Dios,  how  I  loved  him !  I  would  have  gone  through 
my  whole  life  with  him !    He  must  have  known  it,  too." 

"  He  was  true  to  me,"  said  Jane,  her  figure  straighten- 
ing involimtarily,  a  new  gleam  in  her  eyes. 

"  Ah,  you  are  lucky,  sefiorita !  I  love  you,  and  J  could 
hate  you  so  easily !  Go !  Go !  Take  him  with  you  and 
give  him  life !  Forget  me  as  I  shall  forget  you  both ! " 
And  impulsively  taking  from  round  her  neck  an  Agnus 
Dei  which  she  was  wearing,  she  placed  it  in  Jane's 
hands,  and  added :  "  Give  this  to  him,  please,  and  do 
not  forget  to  tell  him  that  I  sent  good-bye  and  good 
luck." 

Jane  would  have  kissed  her  had  not  the  blazing  eyes 
of  the  other  forbade.  They  merely  clasped  hands,  and 
Teresa  turned  away. 

"  My  uncle  lives  in  Manila.  He  will  take  me  to  Ma- 
drid. We  cannot  live  here  with  these  pigs  of  Amer- 
icans about  us,"  she  -said  shortly.  A  moment  later  she 
was  lost  in  the  crowd. 

Jane's  heart  was  heavy  when  the  ship  moved  away. 
Her  eyes  searched  through  the  throng  for  the  slight 
figure  of  the  girl  who  had  abandoned  a  lost  cause. 


CHAPTER   XXVII 

"/F    THEY  DON'T   KILL    YOU** 

Jane  had  been  a  nurse  in  the  Red  Cross  society  for  a 
httle  more  than  six  weeks.    She  was  inexperienced  but 
wiUmg  and  there  was  such  urgent  need  for  nurses  that 
the  army  accepted  any  and  all  who  seemed  capable  of 
development  under  the  training  of  experts.    There  had 
bea,  tremendous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Harbins, 
but  m  the  end,  finding  her  unalterably  determined,  the 
colonel  permitted  her  to  go  out  in  the  service.     She 
was  sent  forth  on  the  special  expedition  in  the  wake 
of  Major  March's  forces,  her  secret  desire  being  to 
be  near  Graydon  Bansemer  in  event  of  his  injury.    She 
gave  no  heed  to  their  protest  that  the  name  of  Ban- 
semer should  be  hateful  to  her;   she  ignored  the  ugly 
remarks  of  her  aunt  and  the  angry  reproaches  of  the 
colonel.    It  was  more  the  spirit  of  spite  than  any  other 
motive  which  at  last  compeUed  him  to  accept  the  situa- 
tion;   he  even  went  so  far  as  to  growl  to  his  wife: 
Cursed  good  riddance,  that's  what  I  say.     I  didnt 
want  her  to  come  in  the  first  place." 
But  when,  after  a  month,  she  brought  Bansemer  back 
to  the  city,  wounded  ahnost  to  death,  the  heart  of  the 
soldier  was  touched.    It  was  Colonel  Harbin  who  wres- 
tled ^th  the  hospital  authorities  and,  after  two  or 
three  days,  had  her  installed  regularly  as  a  nurse  for 
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Bansemer,  a  concession  not  willingly  grant  2d.     Those 
days  were  like  years  to  her.     She  was  thin  and  worn 
when  she  came  down  from  the  north,  but  she  was  hag- 
gard with  anxiety  and  despair  when  the  two  days  of 
suspense  were  ended. 
Ethel  Harbin  was  her  ablest  aUy.    This  rather  lawless 
young  person  laid  aside  the  hearts  with  which  she  was 
toying  and  bent  her  every  endeavour  to  the  cause  of 
romance.     It  was  not  long  before  every  young  officer 
in  the  city  was  more  or  less  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  Graydon  Bansemer.    She  threw  a  fine  cloak  of  mys- 
tery about  the  «  milKonaire's  son  »  and  the  great  de- 
votion of  her  cousin.    The  youth  of  the  army  foUowed 
Ethel  to  and  from  the  hospital  for  days  and  days; 
without  Ethel  it  is  quite  doubtful  if  anybody  could 
have  known  what  a  monstrous  important  personage 
Private  Bansemer  really  was. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  was  able  to  sit  up  and 
converse  with  his  nurse  and  the  occasional  Ethel.    Dr. 

G ,  chief  of  the  ward,  remarked  to  Colonel  Harbin: 

"  He'll  get  well,  of  course.  He  can't  help  it.  I  never 
knew  before  what  society  could  do  for  a  feUow.  He's 
got  a  society  nurse  and  he  is  visited  by  a  society  despot. 
It  beats  Christian  Science  all  to  pieces." 
"  Do  you  think  he  wiU  be  able  to  do  any  more  figh:- 
ing?    Will  he  be  strong  enough?  " 

"  I  don't  see  why.  The  government  won't  let  him  do 
it,  that's  aU.  He  can  claim  a  pension  and  get  out  of 
service  with  an  honourable  discharge— and  maybe  a 
medal.  He'll  be  strong  enough,  however.  That  fellow 
could  go  on  a  hike  inside  of  a  month." 
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^^i;;.    Ah.  the«..  y„„   daughter.   Colonel.    «JoI^ 
of  Weto  jLne     H^ev  *"■  "u'T""*  J»yo"»  word. 

th.t  hi.  paired";  ^rshX:i't""  «'~^"" 

bur.t.  at  first   but  iJf  "'''"'  '"'  """^  out- 

wa.  obliged  ,„•  ^ort  r.T''  '''^'  *""  •»"«'   ■"' 

wSLVXrtto't:;'!:  r  ■'»  «•-  «'-'^'.  ">« 

We.  He  hu^gTrldt  i^;  &r  "^  *-  ""'^ 
with  .  .tr«,^  .Ioof„e»  thl  ?  ?"  '"'''  '^" 
hi.  he«^.     WmtTT  ''""«''*  "•"««on  to 

-t  d^ger.  .„d  her  ^7^™  .t        f™  "  *"^^' 
white.  "  »*'-"'geiy  .ombre  and 

"Jane."  he  .aid  to  her  on.  J..       i. 

«.  w^  «.d  laid  downi;  „tL"4r".r  '"^ 

riXai,^'  ''  «■'  --'    ^-  .on-^o: 

4;«-trr?L- -----»•--« 
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we  once  were — ^never.  That  is  ended.  But,  you — ^you 
must  know  that  I  love  you.*' 

**  It  is  sheer  madness,  dearest,  to  take  that  attitude. 
What  else  in  the  world  matters  so  long  as  we  love  one 
another?  I  felt  at  first  that  I  could  not  ask  you  to  be 
my  wife  after  what  my  father  did  that  night.  That 
was  as  silly  of  me  as  this  is  of  you.  I  did  not  contend 
long  against  my  love.  You  have  never  been  out  of  my 
mind,  night  or  day.  I  was  tempted  more  thui  once 
to  desert — ^but  that  was  impossible,  you  know.  It  was 
the  terrible  eagerness  to  go  back  to  you  and  compel 
you  to  be  mine.  My  father  did  you  a  grave  wrong. 
He " 

**  But  my  father  did  me  a  graver  wrong,  Graydon.  I 
have  thought  it  all  out.  I  have  no  right  to  be  alivC; 
so  what  right  have  I  to  be  any  man's  wife?  "    • 

**  Nonsense,  dearest.  You  are  alive,  and  you  live  for 
me,  as  I  do  for  you.  You  have  saved  my  life;  you 
must  save  my  love.  These  last  few  weeks  have  knit  our 
lives  together  so  completely  that  neither  of  us  has 
the  right  to  change  God's  evident  purpose.  I  love  you 
for  yourself,  Jane.  That  is  enough.  There  has  not 
been  an  instant  in  which  I  have  felt  that  any  circum- 
stance could  alter  my  hope  to  marry  you.  You  say 
you  have  no  name.  You  forget  that  you  may  have 
mine,  dearest — and  it  is  not  much  to  be  proud  of,  I 
fear,  in  the  light  of  certain  things.  You  must  be  my 
wife,  Jane." 

**  I  cannot,  Graydon.  That  is  final.  Don't!  Don't 
plead,  dear.  It  will  not  avail.  Look  into  my  eyes. 
Don't  you  see  that  I  mean  it,  Graydon?  " 
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"By  Hmto,.  J„^  your  ey„  ,„  lying  lo  me.    You 
^^  wUt  i.  b«k  .f  «,«..     i«..  .^™ 

"  Hud,  I  you  imut  not  become  excited.    You  .re  f.r 
from  .trong.  „d  I  .m  .till  your  nurse.    bZI"    " 

i^at  It  from  my  point  of  view." 

to  dT^ti!  "r'^  T  •"'■"  "^  ""  "''  '<»"  ^  -thing 
to  do  w,th  ,t.     Come,  let  u.  talk  of  .omething  eUe 

H.«  you  he_^  from  y„ur-y„ur  f.ther?  IdL  he 
know  you've  been  injured?  "  ^^ 

„>fc  '"""^ '"»«  ■'"«<>  h«  ten«  f„e  «d  then  muttered 
w.tt  the  .uUen  de.p«r  of  the  .ick=    "I  donTw' 
I  ve  hwl  no  word  from  anyone." 

0»e  of  the  Chicago  correspondents  w„  tJkinff  .h„„t 
you  ^recently.     Your  father  win  surely  ^tV  y  "J 

Ja^e     1  I^i?  .  /  ""  '  ""^P  """8  for  d«l. 

tZjjT^  t»  cj„se  him  one  time,  but  he  really  ha. 

"  There  may  be  a  mistake." 

n.*xr.t.^;:  rd'aifijt  tbT  'r,  r 

of-well.  there  wa.  talk  of  an  arre.t  before  I  fcft 
I  have  not  looked  at  a  newspaper  since  I  saw  Ih^': 
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lines  that  awful  morning.    God,  how  thej  must  have 
hurt  jou!** 

**  I,  too,  have  not  looked  at  a  newspaper  since  then, 
Oraydon/'  she  said  simply.  He  smiled  wearily  and 
there  was  response  in  her  eyes. 

He  took  her  hand  in  his  and  they  sat  silently  side 
by  side  on  the  bench  for  half  an  hour,  their  thoughts 
far  away  but  of  one  another. 

**  Oraydon,'*  she  said  at  last,  **  are  you  going  to  re- 
main in  the  army?  " 

**No,  I  am  through  4i\h  it.  My  discharge  is  to  be 
recommended.     I'm  disabled.*' 

**  You  will  be  as  strong  as  ever,  dear." 

'*  Do  you  want  me  to  stick  to  the  army?  I  am  only 
a  private." 

**  You  can  do  greater  things  out  in  the  world,  I  know. 
You  will  be  a  great  man  if  you  don't  lose  heart, 
Graydon." 

*'I  can't  be  a  soldier,  dear,  and  support  a  wife  on 
the  pay  I  get,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 

"  You  shouldn't  marry," 

**  But  I  am  going  to  marry,"  he  said. 

**  I  have  decided  to  become  a  nurse.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  give  my  whole  life  to        " 

"The  Red  Cross?" 

**  No.  The  hospitals  at  home — ^the  hospitab  for  the 
poor  and  homeless." 

Ethel  Harbin  was  coming  through  the  grounds  toward 
them.  Her  face  was  clouded  by  a  dark  frown  and  she 
was  visibly  excited. 

It's'  aU  off,"  she  announced  as  she  came  up. 
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"IP  THEY  DONT  KILL   YOU-       tgS 

«  mm  »  the  unul  h.nt "  uM  Qnjiou. 

~    «»*■•  father  «d  mother  h.Te.    They  aw  drir- 

mg  h««el/  be.rfear.yd™..    « I  wW.  I  were  J,i  «d 
my  own  nustreM.** 

JJTut  hu  happened  to  upset  you  so? »» 
"Father  ha«.»» 

^  I  should  have  asked  who,  not  what.»» 

I  .uppose  they  expect  me  to  nmrry  a  Salvation  Amy 

^.     They  say  Harry  Wt  good  enough.     I  think 
he  w  a  very  moral  young  man." 
"Harry?    Who  is  Harry? »» 
^y.b„«,,.„he.rdP    Harrysoper.    To.  «.. 

"The  lieutenant?** 

"CertMUy.   He*,  going  to  be  p™„ot«l,  thooriu  if 
Jrr"'*^  "«»«*«  line.    It*,  not  U;  f aJ^fLt 

grt  ont  and  Jght.    But  father •>  H.«  .he  pal* 

ber  bp.  c«n»g  together  rtth  a  &„„.«  that  boded 

"  Colonel  Harbin  doeni*t  approve?  - 

«  Do«'t  cry,  dear.    The  world  i.  f uU  of  men.** 
Not  for  me,**  .aid  Ethel  doIefuUy.     "I've  picked 
H«T7  out  of  a  hundred  or  more  «h1  I  think  my  di.- 
emmnabon  ought  to  be  conridered.     Fm  the  oie  to 
be  utufied.    Father  ha.  nc 
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"Bat  how  about  that  young  fcUow  back  b  Ntw 
YorkP    You  aicd  to  sa j  he  waa  tht  only  out. 

**Ho  it  the  onlj  one  in  Ntw  York.  Fit  ky- '  how 
far  off  he  is!  It  take*  waaki  for  hit  lattara  to  gtt 
to  ma." 

**  But  ha  writaa  arary  daj." 

**  Harry  takphooea  every  day.  I  tall  yon,  Jane,  the 
▼oiee  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  You  like  to  A«^v 
a  fellow  say  nice  thinge.  It  beats  ink  all  to  piaeea. 
It  will  go  hard  with  him,  perhaps,  but  h^s  young.  Hell 
get  over  it.**  * 

**  You  are  young,  too.  That  is  why  you  haTa  gotten 
over  Qcorge." 

"Ftai  not  as  young  as  I  was.  But  Fra  decided  on 
Harry.  If  father  doesn't  let  us  get  married  ri|^t 
away,  Fm  liable  to  get  over  him,  too.  It's  silly  dmng 
that  all  the  time;  <me  mi|^  never  get  married,  you 
know.  But  father  is  ftrm.  He  says  I  can't,  and  ha 
says  he^  kick'  Harry  into  the  middle  of  next  summer. 
Father  says  I  diall  not  marry  into  the  regular  army. 
He  says  they  don't  make  good  husbands.  Fve  got  the 
joke  on  hun,  thou|^  He  appealed  to  mother,  and 
she  forgot  hersdf  ami  said  the  same  thing.  They  were 
quan^elling  about  it  when  I  left  the  hotd.  It  was  an 
awful  jar  to  father.  For  two  cents  I'd  dope  with 
Harry." 

**  It  wmdd  be  pretty  difficult  for  an  <^ker  on  duty  to 
elope,  don't  you  think?  "  asked  Gray  don,  amused. 

<*  Not  if  he  loved  the  girl  He  does,  too.  But  I 
haven't  told  you  the  worst.  Mother  says  I  am  being 
absolutely  spoiled  out  here  in  Manila,  and  she  says 


"IP  THEY  DONT  KILL  YOU-       160 

a«iM'«  «mt  h^  g„^  iiiun««ina>lj  tir«d  of  M«iik 
~«id  perh«pt  •  Kttk  mow  tiwd  of  the  CdoBd.    It 

J^t^tSoper.    Sh.  dweh  upon  the  dire  mi.fortm»e 

^IT"/^^^  ^*^  ~°*^^  to  lH«k  in  the 
•<»«^  of     thoM  jomig  niniiie.."    The  Colonel  de- 

▼^^  a  towerinif  f^  -id  •  gi^t  fca,  that  £thd 
nn«^  become  f .taDj  cont«mnat«i  htiiP^  ike  eould 
^  w^  off  of  the  idwid.  It  w«  dedd^j  that  Mr.. 
Hwto  and  Ethel  ehoold  return  to  the  MM  Statee 

•oon  after  the  fcit  of  Mardi,  to  take  m  t^r^iaridMM. 
in  New  York  <%.  -— wie 

*•  Motherwant.  to  be  a  •oHier'.  widows  j^„ 

«»>ffed  Ethd.  ahnoet  aiidibly  enough  for  h»  father*. 
earL 


Mr*.  Harbin  at  once  informed  Jane  that  li.  «iw  ». 
Pwted  to  return  with  them.     She  demurr^l  m   i«t. 
Pnwiy  for  the  .ake  of  appearance.,   but  in  the  #^ 
HPyd  to  tender  her  rengnation  to  the  Red  C* 
•o««tj.    The  knosrfcdge  that  Grajdon  Ban«mier'. 
cl»wg»  wa.  Mon  forthcoming  and  that  he  mtended  t» 
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return  to  Anierica  in  the  spring  h«d  more  to  do  with 
thii  decision  than  she  was  willing  to  admit.  She  there- 
fore announced  her  ambition  to  become  a  trained  nurse 
and  gave  no  heed  to  Mrs.  Harbin's  insinuating  smile. 

Letters,  of  late,  from  Mrs.  Cable,  had  been  urging 
her  to  return  to  Chicago;  David  Cable  was  far  from 
well — breaking  fast — and  he  was  wearing  out  his  heart 
in  silent  longing  for  her  return.  He  wrote  to  her 
himself  that  he  expected  to  retire  from  active  business 
early  in  the  year,  and  that  his  time  and  fortune  from 
that  day  on  would  be  devoted  to  his  family.  He  held 
out  attractive  visions  of  travel,  of  residence  abroad,  of 
endless  pleasure  which  they  could  enjoy  together. 

Jane  had  written  to  them  that  she  would  not  live  in 
Chicago— any  place  else  in  the  world,  she  said — and 
they  understood.  There  was  no  word  of  James  Ban- 
semer  in  all  these  letters.  She  was  always  daughter  to 
them  and  they  were  father  and  mother. 

Oraydon  Bansemer  one  day  received  three  letters — 
all  from  Chicago.  He  knew  the  handwriting  on  the 
envelope  of  each.  Three  men  had  written  to  him,  his 
father,  Elias  Droom,  and  Rigby.  A  dark  scowl  came 
over  his  face  as  he  looked  at  the  Rigby  envelope.  It 
was  the  first  letter  that  he  opened  and  read.  Jane  was 
sitting  near  by  watching  the  expression  on  his  face. 

"  It's  from  Rigby,"  he  said  as  he  finished. 

**  What  does  he  say?  "  she  asked  anxiously. 

**He  says  he  is  my  devoted  friend  for  life,"  replied 
Graydon  bitterly.  **  I  can't  forget,  though,  Jane.  He 
is  not  the  sort  of  friend  I  want." 

He  -thought  it  was  for  the  best,  Graydon.' 
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"IF  THEY  DOK  r   mx  YOU"       Mr 

u::t:  z^^"^  "*''  '*"  ''•"'  •■«.  '^ '« -<^ 
^u:^  z  o"^^  r.,"'  ^■''  ""*  *-"  ■»' 

th.  PhiLw       "^."'S"  •"■>>  to  go  into  burioen  in 

tte^J^k:     """""•    ""•  '*'*«~P''  "'  «~y'l'»  to 
^lui^""*  ?°"  *•  •**"  '^'"  •'  CW««8».    If  th.T 
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EIablt  in  March  a  great  transport  sailed  from  Manila 
Bay,  laden  with  sick  and  disabled  soldiers — ^the  lame, 
the  healthless  and  the  mad.  It  was  not  a  merry  ship- 
load, although,  hundreds  were  rejoicing  in  the  escape 
from  the  hardships  o^  life  in  the  islands.  Graydon 
Bansemer  was  among  them,  weak  and  distrustful  of  his 
own  future — albeit  a  medal  of  honour  and  the  prospect 
of  an  excellent  position  were  ahead  of  him.  His  dis- 
charge was  assured.  He  had  served  his  country  briefly, 
but  well,  and  he  was  not  loath  to  rest  on  his  insignificant 
laurels  and  to  respect  the  memory  of  the  impulse  which 
had  driven  him  into  service.  In  his  heart  he.  felt  that 
time  would  make  him  as  strong  as  ever,  despite  the  ugly 
scar  in  his  side.  It  was  a  question  with  him,  however, 
whether  time  could  revive  the  ambition  that  had  been 
smothered  during  the  first  days  of  despair.  He  looked 
ahead  with  keen  inquiry,  speculatmg  on  the  uncertain 
whirl  of  fortune's  wheel. 

Jane  was  obduracy  itself  in  respect  to  his  pleadings. 
A  certain  light  in  her  eyes  had,  at  last,  brought  convic- 
tion to  his  soul.  He  began  to  fear — ^with  a  mighty 
pain — ^that  she  would  not  retreat  from  the  stand  she 
had  taken. 

She  went  on  board  with  Mrs.  Harbin  and  Ethel.  There 
were  other  wives  on  board  who  had  found  temporary 
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Heaae  from  irksome  but  volunUrj  enlistment.    Jane's 

of  the  pnvileges  which  would  have  permitted  her  to  see 
much  of  Graydon.     They  were  kept  separated  by  the 

TfThroffi^  "^"^*^""^  '^  '"''  *  ~"  -^*-'  -He 
of  the  officer's  mess.     The  restrictions  were  cruel  and 

[ht"tlt"    r^'  ""  '"*  "*«^  °^  °-  another  dirbg 
the  thirtj  dajs;    but  their  thoughts  were  busj  with 
the  days  to  come.     Graydon  grew  stronger  and  more 
confident  as  the  ship  forged  nearer  to  the  Golden  Gate 
Jane  more  wistful  and  resigned  to  the  new  pu^oL' 
wbch  was  to  give  life  another  colouring,  if  posl,' 
They  were  but  one  day  out  from  San  Francisco  when 
»LfTl     '  °PP«'*'»ity  to  converse  with  her  as  she 
passed  through  the  quarters  of  the  luckless  ones. 

Jane  I  won't  take  no  for  an  answer  this  time,"  he 
whispered  eagerly;  " you  must  consent.  Do  you  want 
to  ruin  both  of  our  lives?  » 

cl^L!i"   ^°"   ^"^**   ®'*^'*°'»^      Y°"   J»o^    I 

"You  can.    Consider  me  as  well  as  yourself .    I  want 
yoalsn^  that  enough?    You  can't  L  for  moLZe 
than  I  wiU  give.    To-morrow  we'll  be  on  shore.    I  have 
many  things  to  do  before  I  am  at  h^berty  to  go  my  way. 
Wont  you  w«t  for  me?    It  won't  be  long.     We  can 
be  married  m  San  Francisco.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cable  are 
to  meet  you.     Tell  them,  dearest,  that  you  want  to  go 
home  with  me.     The  home  won't  be  in  Chicago;    but 
It  will  be  home  just  the  same." 
"Dear  Graydon,  I  am  sorry-I  am  heartsick.     But 
1  cannot — I  dare  not." 
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Grajdon  Bansemer  was  a  man  as  well  as  a  lover.  He 
gave  utterance  to  a  perfectly  man-like  expression,  com- 
ing from  the  bottom  of  his  tried  soul: 
**  It*8  damned  nonsense,  Jane ! "  He  said  it  so  feel- 
ingly that  she  smiled  even  as  she  shook  her  head  and 
moved  away.  **  Pll  see  you  to-morrow  on  shore?  **  he 
called,  repentant  and  anxious. 
"Yes!" 

The  next  day  they  landed.  Graydon  waved  an  anxious 
farewell  to  her  as  he  ^as  hurried  off  with  the  lame, 
the  halt,  and  the  blind.  He  saw  David  Cable  and  his 
wife  on  the  pier  and,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  could  not 
repel  an  eager,  half-fearful  glance  through  the  crowd 
of  faces.  Although  he  did  not  expect  his  father  to 
meet  him,  he  dreaded  the  thought  that  he  might  be 
there,  after  all.  To  his  surprise,  as  he  stood  waiting 
with  his  comrades,  he  saw  David  Cable  turn  suddenly, 
and,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  wave  his  hand  to  him, 
the  utmost  friendship  in  his  now  haggard  face.  Hia 
heart  thumped  joyously  at  this  sign  of  amity. 
As  the  soldiers  moved  away.  Cable  paused  and  looked 
after  him,  a  grim  though  compassionate  expression 
in  his  eyes.  He  and  Jane  were  ready  to  confront  the 
customs  officers. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  knows  about  his  father,"  mused  he. 
Jane  caught  her  breath  and  looked  at  him  with  some- 
thing like  terror  in  her  eyes.  He  abruptly  changed 
the  subject,  deploring  his  lapse  into  the  past  from 
which  they  were  trying  to  shield  her. 
The  following  morning  Graydon  recei  A  a  note  from 
Cable,  a  frank  but  carefully  worded  message,  in  which 
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Cble  joined  her  huALTT^K       '^  '  '^"""'=-   ""• 

«.  party  ™«idltrd.p.rt„ru:«,  G ''';*^*"'  *"" 

•wtriotions.  "  "*  ""   rr«  from   „<,  t,p^ 

don  w„  not  .  Iittl"„      Tff  *""  *^™««<:o.  Gray- 

«<.  -ept  the  Z''^^:,'l;^'^^  ""^  <"". 
erated  his  Dre..,n.  „       ^T  ^  "'**  *"<*  '''t- 

for  a  /„  d™. "if  cT"^  *"  ""  '°""«  -«'  *»  -top 

«»cit/h^To^  :  ^""^  ^"^  «»t  whUe 

f«r.  t.  the  coatrarv-re  «^  T'~t'  *"""'"'" 
New  York     Th-,.  J  '"T  "^"^  1™.  to  choow 

f  ".Id  b™^w";»"  d"  1'"  "™*™™'^  -"-"» 

he  wrote  it     l!T     T-       t*"  *"  "  ««»"»<*.»  « 
-rroie  It.     In  conclusion,  he  aali«<  k;-  » 

the  office,  which  was  stiD  i„  the  U— «  M^      'T  *" 
that  if  he  wished  to  avoid  the  nYT"  "*'  *^**"« 

find  seclusion  at  the  oM  1  "«^P*P«r  men   he  could 

father/*  he  sa?d^hL'""''\^'""^*'^*-    "  Y«" 
»    i»e«a,d,     ha.  given  up  his  apartment  and  ha. 


N 
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taken  lodgings.  I  doubt  very  much  if  he  will  be  willing 
to  share  them  with  you,  in  view  of  the  position  he  has 
assumed  in  regard  to  your  future;  although  he  says 
you  may  rJways  call  upon  him  for  pecuniary  assist- 
ance.** A  draft  for  five  hundred  dollars  was  enclosed 
with  the  letter. 

Graydon  was  relieved  to  find  that  there  would  be  no 
irksome  delay  attending  his  official  discharge.  When  he 
walked  out  a  **  free  man,**  as  he  called  it,  a  gentlemanly 
pension  attorney  locked  arms  with  him,  and  hung  on 
like  a  leech,  until  the  irritated  soldier  shook  him  off 
with  less  consideration  than  vigour. 

He  went  directly  to  the  Palace  Hotel,  where  he  knew 
the  Cables  were  stopping.  David  Cable  came  down  in 
response  to  his  card.  The  two  men  shook  hands,  each 
eyeing  the  other  inquiringly  for  an  instant. 

**  I  want  you  to  understand,  Graydon,  that  I  am 
your  friend.  Nothing  has  altered  my  esteem  for 
you.** 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cable.     I  hardly  expected  it.** 

**  I  don*t  see  why,  my  boy.  But,  we*Il  let  all  that  pass. 
Mrs.  Cable  wants  to  see  you.** 

**  Before  we  go  any  farther  I  want  to  make  myself 
clear  to  you.  I  still  hope  to  marry  Jane.  She  says 
she  cannot  become  my  wife.  You  understand  why,  sir. 
I  only  want  to  tell  you  that  her  objections  are  not 
objections  to  me.  She  is  Jane  and  I  lote  her,  sir,  be- 
cause she  is.** 

**  I  hope  you  can  win  her  over,  Graydon.  She  seems 
determined,  however,  and  she  is  unhappy.  You  can't 
blame  her,  either.    If  there  were  base  or  cmnmon  blood 
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it  and  I  am  sen.ibk  «.«.    w  ^*  "  **"*»"■  •bout 

«  «t«nial  .h«low  that  nJ^k       r     *•  ''"•P"'  •' 

her  parents.**  ^^"^  '^"o  ^ere 

**  It  doesn't  matter,  so  far  as  T  -« 

♦«  T  i,~^  .         »  ""  'wr  as  1  am  concemMl »» 

tut  ct:  d'Lt;^'^  'if*"^  •'  *"^Ht.«. 

Xt  hurt,  he,  ,„,„  .  thoul^oa  ^L™tf 'r- 

"1"^^'^.^"^ ;;,!  "t;*  -^  ■»-.  •". »  woum 

wiU  take  it.  .rj*::' '^'^ "*-« ^" :'•'•■•    Yo» 
t^'JC-*"  *-"  -■'  ■>"'  «•«■  «'•  «.«8  wh.„  ,  <^t 

c«^yo»thr™gH/i"^ri'",:;;trvr''  t 

grea1> **  ^^  "'  *  private  is  not 

"Thank  you.     I  have  saved  nearly  all  of  if      itr 
father  has  sent  me  a  dr^ff  f      c      I     ,  **     ^y 

«p«tt.„„itr:;4:::2»  '"'""'^  "^-^ 

"'^'' *^  '  *■  "™  "-"tW-g  in  Chicgo.  rt»,g. 
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as  it  may  seem,**  said  Bansemer,  with  a  smile.  **  I  YuLft 
a  few  of  your  five  per  cents.  I  trust  the  road  is  all 
right?  ** 

The  Cables  left  San  Francisco  on  the  following  day, 
accompanied  by  the  Harbins  and  Graydon  Bansemer. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  joy  which  lay  under  re- 
straint in  the  faces  and  attitude  of  the  Cables.  David 
Cable  had  grown  younger  and  less  grey,  it  seemed,  and 
his  wife  was  glowing  wi^h  a  new  and  subdued  happiness. 
Graydon,  sitting  with  the  excited  Ethel — ^who  was  re- 
joicing m  the  prospect  of  New  York  and  the  other 
yoimg  man — studied  the  faces  of  the  three  people  who 
sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  coach. 

Time  had  wrought  its  penalties.  Cable  was  thin  and 
his  face  had  lost  its  virility,  but  not  its  power.  His 
eyes  never  left  the  face  of  Jane,  who  was  talking  in  an 
earnest,  impassioned  manner,  as  was  her  wont  in  these 
days.  Frances  Cable's  face  was  a  study  in  transition. 
She  had  lost  the  colour  and  vivacity  of  a  year  ago, 
although  the  change  was  not  apparent  to  the  casual 
observer.  Graydon  could  see  that  she  had  suffered  in 
many  ways.  The  keen,  eager  appeal  for  appreciation 
was  gone  from  her  eyes;  in  its  stead  was  the  appeal 
for  love  and  contentedness.  Happiness,  now  struggling 
against  the  smarting  of  a  sober  pain,  was  giving  a 
sweetness  to  her  eyes  that  had  been  lost  in  the  ambitious 
glitter  of  other  days.  Ethel  bored  him — a  most  xmusual 
condition.  He  longed  to  be  under  the  tender,  quieting 
influences  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  car.  He  even 
resented  his  temporary  exile. 

Jane,'*   Cable  was   saying  with  gentle  insistence; 
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*•  it  i.  not  ju.t  to  him.    He  love,  you  «,d 
iomg  the  right  thing  bj  him 


S7« 

you  are  not 

J^-oi  m  I «:  ri^tTthe  ^»  ,^  ^a  .tub. 

"I  «ui't  b«r  th.  thought  of  your  going  „„t  „  , 
^  nur..,  d«r,"  protested  Fr„c.  Sblf.  « i^.  ' 
»  »o  u««dty.  You  c«  h.™  th.  b«t  of  honierl? 
m  «ypUc.  you  h^.    Why  w„te  your  j'ta!!!!-""^ 

*J     ^r*"'    "  """M  >»  -"«■>«  my  life  if  I 
*d  nottod  «  oocupaUon  for  it.    I  ^,^  ^'  ^^e     I 

ttat  way.    It  „„,t  t^^  _ 

«»  houjo.  «ther.  No.  you  „u.t  M  „„  ohU«  ^  o™ 
w.y  of  I.™g  u,  r«t  of  „y  Kf..  j  .^^  ^ „„  ,  [^ 
W  ho,p,tJ     A  good  «,d  tender  „„r«  fouud  me  ^re 

»l.«  1   ^  ^  ***  °^  ™y  jea"  to  children 

who  are  less  fortunate  than  I  was      I  w«„*  TT  f 

r'u.r-  i-  -  -  *a™.iy vrd*;.^? 

nurt:  «tS:^'  -^^upport  .uoh  cu.,  „d  „ot  „ 
If.  my  w.y,  d«Uy,  that's  ril,»  .he  «ud  finely. 
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**  Then  whjf  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  were  yon  so  un- 
kind M  to  keep  that  poor  boj  over  there  alive  when 
he  might  have  died  and  ended  his  miftery?  You  nursed 
him  back  to  life  only  to  give  him  a  wound  that  cannot 
'be  healed.  You  would  ruin  his  life,  Jane.  Is  it  fair? 
Damn  me,  I'm  uncouth  and  hard  in  many  ways — I  had 
a  hard,  unkind  beginning — but  I  really  believe  I've  got 
more  heart  in  me  than  you  have." 

**  David !  **  exclaimed  his  wife.  Jane  looked  at  the 
exasperated  man  in  surprise. 

**  Now  here's  what  I  intend  you  to  do :  you  owe  me 
something  for  the  love  that  I  give  to  you ;  you  owe  Oray- 
don  something  for  keeping  him  from  dying.  If  you 
want  to  go  into  the  nursing  business,  all  right.  But 
I'm  going  to  demand  some  of  your  devotion  for  my 
own  sake  before  that  time  comes.  I've  loved  you  all  of 
your  life ** 

**  And  Fve  loved  you,  daddy,"  she  gasped. 

''And  Fm  going  to  ask  you  to  begin  your  nursing 
career  by  attmding  to  me.  I'm  sick  for  want  of  your 
love.  Fm  giving  up  business  for  the  sake  of  oijoying 
it  unrestrained.  Your  mother  and  I  expect  it.  We 
are  going  abroad  for  ouir  health  and  we  are  going  to 
take  you  with  us.  Right  now  is  where  you  begin  your 
career  as  a  nurse.  You've  got  to  begin  by  taking  care 
of  the  love  that  is  sick  and  miserable.  We  want  it  to 
live,  my  dear.  Now,  I  want  a  direct  decision — at  once: 
will  you  take  charge  of  two  patients  on  a  long-contem- 
plated trip  in  search  of  love  and  rest — wages  paid 
in  advance?" 

She  looked  at  him,  white-faced  and  stunned.    He  was 
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try 

Oraydon,  I  We  decided  to  «>  a,n,A  f„,  lu 
»ii  montlu  before  rf..^:.-  *^  "Kwd  for  Dre  or 

me  «,  much.  ^o".t^£r;  7  "°^'-    ^'^  —* 
certain.  *    ^  ■"**'  ^^  ^°^««  •  *rifle  un- 

he  -wd.     Changing  his  tone  to  one  othriAL      \ 
he  went  on.    « It  i«  rfght.  dear     R  ^11  H  *' 

«ood  and  it  win  h*  .  •      1    xT  "  **•*  ^""^  ««»•* 

^nih.n    •     ''°^**'*^*"-   I'" 'Hi"  you." 

-Ana  1  wiall  nuss  you,  Gravdnn  »»  -u-      -Ji   t 

"  Won't  ;oii— won't  you  Bin  m.  fl..  _.     •     . 
Jm.?  »  he  «ked  e«terly     ZZ  *^^rT  ^  '""*• 
hi.  «d  .hook  he,  J^  '•    ^  '^^  ^'  ^^  "P™ 

th.t  you  ,o„  r»     ^'  ^^  *•"  *  Wl  ce  .gain 
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CHAPTER    XXIX 
THE    WRECKAGE 

Thx  spring  flooda  delayed  the  EMtern  EzprcM,  bring- 
ing the  party  to  Chicago  nearly  a  day  late.  The 
Cable*  and  the  Harbini  went  at  once  to  the  Annex, 
where  David  Cable  had  taken  rooms.  They  had  given 
up  their  North  Side  home  some  months  before,  both  he 
and  his  wife  retiring  into  the  seclusion  that  a  great 
hotel  can  afford  when  necessary. 

Graydon  hurried  off  to  his  father's  ofllee,  eager,  yet 
half  fearing  to  meet  the  man  who  was  responsible  for 
the  broken  link  in  his  life — ^this  odd  year.  He  recalled, 
as  he  drdve  across  town,  that  a  full  year  had  elapsed 
since  he  spent  that  unforgettable  night  in  Elias  Droom's 
uncanny  home.  Was  he  never  to  forget  that  night — 
that  night  when  his  soul  seemed  even  more  squalid  than 
the  home  of  the  recluse? 

All  of  his  baggage,  except  a  suit  case,  had  been  left  at 
the  station.  He  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  his 
belongings  in  the  former  home  of  his  father.  Nor, 
for  that  matter,  did  he  care. 

At  the  U Building  he  ventured  a  diffident  greet- 
ing to  the  elevator  boy,  whom  he  remembered.  The 
boy  looked  at  him  quizzically  and  nodded  with  cus- 
tomary aloofness.  Graydon  found  himself  hoping  that 
he  would  not  meet  Bobby  Rigby.     He  also  wondered, 
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•■  the  car  ihot  up.  how  hii  father  had  managed  to 
wcape  from  the  meshee  that  were  drawn  about  him  on 
the  ere  of  hii  departure.  Hii  chance,  had  looked  black 
*nd  bopeleM  encjgh  then;  yet,  he  still  maintained  the 
•wne  old  oiBcei  in  the  buiWing.  Hi.  name  wa.  on  the 
directory  board  down.tair..  Graydon*.  heart  gare  a 
quick  bound  with  the  thought  that  hi.  father  had  proved 
the  charge.  falM  after  all. 

Elia.  Droom  wa.  bu.y  directing  the  labour,  of  two 
aHe-bodied  men  and  a  cha/woman,  all  of  whom  were 
toiling  a.  they  had  never  toiled  before.     The  woman 
wa.  diMting  law  book,  and  the  men  were  packing  them 
•way  m  boxc     Thi«  front  room  of  the  .uite  wa.  ia 
a  .Ute  of  devastation.     A  dozen  boxe.  .tood  abont 
the  floor;  rug.  and  furniture  were  huddled  in  the  »    » 
remote  comer  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  «♦  mcowI. 
hand  man  » ;  the  floor  wa.  littered  with  paper.    Droom 
wa.  directing  operation,  with  a  broken  umbrella.     It 
•eemed  like  a  la.h  to  the  toiler.. 
**  Now.  let».  get  through  with  thi.  room."  he  wa.  wy- 
mg  in  hi.  most  impelling  way.    «  The  men  wiU  be  here 
for  the  boxe.  at  four.    I  don't  want  »era  to  wait.    TTii. 
back  room  .tuff  we'll  put  in  the  trunk..     Look  out 
there!    Don't  you  .ee  that  nail?" 
Eddie  Deever,  with  hi.  usual  indolence,  was  wated 
upon  the  edge  of  the  writing  table  in  the  comer,  smok- 
ing his  cigarette,  and  commenting  with  rash  freedom 
upon  the  efforts  of  the  perspiring  slaves. 
"How  long  are  you  going  to  keep  these  thing,  in 
the  warehouse?  "  he  asked  of  Droom. 
**  I'm  not  going  to  keep  them  there  at  all.    They  be- 
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long  to  Mr.  BanMiMr.    Hdl  Ukc  tbcm  out  whoi  ht 
hM  the  time.** 
**  He's  gttting  all  the  time  h*  wants  now,  I  gucM.** 
eonuncntcd  Eddie.    **  Saj,  talking  about  tint,  VU  ht 
twentj-one  next  Tuctdaj." 
**  Old  enough  to  marry.** 

**  I  don't  know  about  that.  Vm  getting  prettj  wise. 
Do  you  know,  Pre  just  found  out  how  oM  Rosie  Keat- 
ing is?  She's  twenty-nine.  Oce,  it*s  funny  how  a  fellow 
always  gets  stuck  on  a  |prl  older  than  himself!  Still, 
she's  all  right.  I'm  not  saying  a  word  against  her. 
She  wouldn't  be  twenty-nine  if  she  couki  help  it.'* 
**  I  suppose  it's  off  between  you,  then." 
**I  don't  know  about  that,  either.  We  lunched  at 
Rector's  to-day.  That  don't  look  Uke  it's  off,  does 
itP    Four  sixty-five,  including  the  tip.    She  don't  look 

twenty-nine,  does  she?  »* 
**  Tre  never  noticed  her." 
** Never— well,  holy  mackerel!     You  must  be  blind 

then.    She  says  she's  seen  you  in  the  elevator  a  thousand 

times.    Never  noticed  Atfrf    Gee!" 
*'I  mean,  I've  never  noticed  anyone  who  looked  less 

than  twenty-nine.     By  the  way,  do  you  ever  see  Mr. 

Rigby?    I  believe  she  is  in  his  <^ce." 
**  I  don't  go  to  Rigby's  any  more,"  said  Eddie,  with 

sudden  stiffness.    **  He's  a  cheap  skate." 
"  I  heard  he  threw  you  out  of  the  office  one  day,"  with 

a  dry  cackle. 
*•  He  did  not  I    We  couldn't  agree  in  certain  things 

regarding  the  Bansemer  affair,  that's  all.    I  told  him 

to  go  to  the  devil,  or  words  to  that  effect." 
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^;i^^^'^J-^  •»>out  your  U^ii^j,  I  b.K.,e. 

-  Oh.  tht  whole  thing  do«i't  amount  to  •whoop.  I'm 
tiying  to  grtRo...  another  job.  She  oughtn't  to  write 
m  there  with  that  guj.»» 

"Well,  jou're  twentj^e.  Whj  dont  you  open  an 
offlce  of  your  ownP  Your  mpther*.  got  plenty  of 
money.  She  can  buy  you  a  library  and  a  .ign.  and 
that  I*  aU  a  young  lawyer  needs  in  Chicago.** 

"  Mother  want,  me  to  run  for  alderman  in  our  ward. 
n«t.pnng.    m  be  able  to  vote  at  that  election.- 

You  je  got  a.  much  right  in  the  council  a.  eome 
otbers.  I  tuppoee." 

"  Sure,  mother  owni  property.  The  West  Side  ought 
to  be  ae  well  reprewnted  a.  the  North  Side.  Property 
interest,  i.  what  we  need  in  the  council.    Thaf^— « 

I  don't  care  to  hear  a  political  .peech.  boy.    Are  you 
bu.y  thi.  afternoon?  **  ' 

"No.    I  wouldn't  be  here  if  I  wa..»» 

"Then  get  up  there  and  hand  thoM  books  down  to 

Je.    Nobody  loafs  in  this  office  to-day." 

"Well,  doggone,  if  that  isn't  the  limit  I    AU  riirht 

lewurely  ascended  to  ^  top  of  the  stepladder  and  fell 
mto  Ime  under  the  lash. 

"Young  Mr.  Graydon  Bansemer  wiU  be  here  this 
afternoon,"  «udDroom.  « I  want  to  get  things  cleaned 
up  a  bit  beforehand." 

"  How  does  he  feel  about  his  father?  " 

"  He  doesn't  know  about  him,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Gee !    WeU,  it'll  jar  him  t  bit,  won't  it?  " 
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The  office  door  was  opened  suddenly  and  a  tall  joung 
man  strode  into  the  room,  only  to  stop  aghast  at  the 
sight  before  him.  Droom's  lank  figure  swayed  un- 
certainly and  his  eyes  wavered. 

"What's  all  this?  "  cried  Graydon,  dropping  his  bag 
and  coming  toward  the  old  man,  his  hand  outstretched. 
Droom's  clammy  fingers  rested  lifelessly  in  the  warm 
clasp. 

"How  are  you,  Graydon?  Tm — Tm  very  glad  to 
see  you.  You  are  looking  well.  Oh,  this?  We— we 
are  moving,"  said  the  old  man.  The  helpers  looked  on 
with  interest.  "Come  into  the  back  office.  It  isn't 
so  torn  up.  I  didn't  expect  you  so  soon.  They  said 
it  was  twenty-four  hours  late.  Well,  well,  how  are 
you,  my  boy?" 

"  I'm  quite  well  again,  Elias.  Hard  siege  of  it,  I  tell 
you.    Moving,  eh?    What's  that  for?  " 

"Never  mind  those  books,  Eddie.  Thank  you  for 
helping  me.  Come  in  some  other  time.  You  fellows — 
I  mean  you— pack  the  rest  of  these  and  then  I'll  tell 
you  what  to  do  next.    Come  in,  Graydon." 

Eddie  Deever  took  his  departure,  deeply  insulted 
because  he  had  not  been  introduced  to  the  new- 
comer. Graydon,  somewhat  bewildered,  followed  Droom 
into  his  father's  consultation  room.  He  looked  around 
inquiringly. 

"  Where  is  father?    I  telegraphed  to  him." 

An  incomprehensible  grin  came  into  Droom's  face. 
He  twirled  the  umbrella  in  his  fingers  a  moment  before 
replying.  His  glance  at  the  closed  door  was  no  more 
significant  than  his  lowered  tones. 
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"  It  didn't  go  very  weU  with  him,  Graydon.    He  isn't 
here  any  more." 
**  What  do  you  mean?  " 

« I  mean  the  trial.  There  was  a  trial,  you  see.  Haven't 
you  heard  anything?  ** 

**  Trial?  He— he  was  arrested?  "  came  numbly  from 
the  young  man's  lips. 

"  I  can't  mince  matters,  Graydon.  I'fl  get  it  over  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Your  father  was  tried  for  black- 
maU  and  was  convicted.  He  is  in— he's  in  the  peni- 
tentiary." ^"^ 

The  son's  face  became  absolutely  bloodless;  his  eyes 
were  fuU  of  comprehension  and  horror,  and  his  body 
stiffened  as  if  he  were  turning  to  stone.  The  word 
penitentiary  feU  slowly,  mechanically  from  his  lips. 
He  looked  into  Droom's  eyes,  hoping  it  might  be  a  joke 
of  the  calloused  old  clerk. 

"  You— it— it  can't  be  true,"  he  murmured,  his  trem- 
bling hands  going  to  his  temples. 
«  Yes,  my  boy,  it  is  true.    I  didn't  write  to  you  about 
It,  because  I  wanted  to  put  it  off  as  long  as  I  could. 
It's  for  five  years." 
"God!"  burst  from  the  wretched  son.     A  wave  of 
shame  and  grief  sent  the  tears  flooding  to  his  eyes 
« Poor  old  dad! "    He  turned  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, his  shoulders  heaving.     Droom  stood  sUent  for 
a  long  time,  watching  Bansemer's  son,  pity  and  triumph 
in  his  face. 

**Do  you  want  to  hear  about  it?  "  he  asked  at  last. 
Graydon's  head  was  bent  in  assent. 
"It  came  the  day  after  you  left  Chicago  with  the 
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recruits.  I  knew  you  would  not  read  the  newspapers. 
So  did  he.  Harbert  swore  out  the  papers  and  he  was 
arrested  here  in  this  office.  I  believe  he  would  have 
killed  himself  if  he  had  been  given  time.  His  revblver 
^as — er — ^not  loaded.  Before  the  officers  came  he  dis- 
charged me.  I  was  at  liberty  to  go  or  to  testify  against 
him.  I  did  neither.  Of  course,  I  was  arrested,  but  they 
could  only  prove  that  I  was  a  clerk  who  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  the  inside  workings  of  the  o|Bce.  I  of- 
fered to  go  on  his  bond  but  he  would  not  have  me.  He 
made  some  arrangement,  through  his  attorney,  and  bail 
was  secured.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  charged 
with  crime,  he  insisted  on  keeping  these  offices  and  try- 
ing to  do  business.  It  wasn't  because  he  needed  money, 
Graydon,  but  because  he  wanted  to  lead  an  honest  life, 
he  said.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  money,  let  me  tell  you. 
The  grand  jury  indicted  him  last  spring  but  the 
trial  did  not  come  up  until  last  month — ^nearly  a  year 
later — so  swift  is  justice  in  this  city.  In  the  meantime, 
I  saw  but  Httle  of  him.  I  was  working  on  an  invention 
and,  besides,  there  were  detectives  watching  every  move- 
ment I  made.  I  stuck  close  to  my  rooms.  By  the  way, 
I  want  to  show  you  a  couple  of  models  I  have  perfected. 
Don't  let  me  forget  it.    They ** 

**  Yes,  yes— but  father  ?    Go  on ! » 

"Well,  the  trial  came  up  at  last.  That  man 
Harbert  is  a  devil.  He  had  twenty  witnesses,  any  one 
of  whom  could  have  convicted  your  father.  How  he 
got  onto  them,  I  can't  imagine.  He  uncovered  every 
deal  we've — er — he  had  in  Chicaf^  and " 

"Then  he  really  was  guilty ! "  groaned  Graydon. 
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Yes,  my  boy,  I  knew  it,  of  course.  They  could  not 
force  me  to  testify  against  him,  however.  I  was  too 
smart  for  them.  Well,  to  make  it  short,  he  was  sen- 
tenced five  weeks  ago.  The  motion  for  a  new  trial  was 
overruled.  He  went  to  Joliet.  If  he  had  been  a  popu- 
lar alderman  or  ward  boss  he  would  have  been  out  yet 
on  continuances,  spending  most  of  his  sentence  in  some 
f  asionable  hotel,  to  say  the  least.'* 

"Is  he — wearing  stripes'" 

**  Yes,  it*8  the  fashion  there." 

"  For  God's  sake,  don't  jest.  For  five  years ! "  The 
young  man  sank  into  a  chair  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands. 

"Therell  be  something  off  for  good  behaviour,  my 
boy.  He  wanted  to  behave  well  before  he  went  there, 
so  I  suppose  he'll  keep  it  up.  The  whole  town  was 
against  him.    He  didn't  have  a  friend." 

**  How  did  you  escape?  "  demanded  Graydon,  looking 
up  suddenly.    "  State's  evidence?  " 

**  No,  not  even  after  he  tried  to  put  most  of  the  blame 
upon  me.  He  tried  that,  my  boy.  I  just  let  him  talk. 
It  saved  me  from  prison.  Usually  the  case  with  the 
man  who  keeps  his  mouth  closed." 

"  But,  Elias — Elias,  why  have  I  been  kept  in  the  dark? 
Why  did  he  not  tell  me  about  it?    Why  has '* 

"You  forget,  Graydon,  that  you  turned  from  him 
first.  You  were  really  the  first  to  condemn  him.  He 
wanted  you  to  stay  away  from  this  country  until  he  is 
free.  That  was  his  plan.  He  didn't  want  to  see  you. 
Now  he  wants  you  to  come  to  him.  He  wants  you  to 
bring  Jane  Cable  to  see  him." 
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•*Ye«,  that's  it.  I  believe  he  intendi  to  tell  her  the 
names  of  her  father  and  mother.  I  think  he  wants  her 
to  forgive  him  and  he  wants  to  hear  both  of  you  say 
it  to  him."  ' 

Grajdon  stared  blankly  from  the  window.  The  old 
clerk  was  smiling  to  himself,  an  evU,  gloating  smile 
that  would  have  shocked  Bansemer  had  he  turned  sud- 
denly. 

"  He  wants  both  of  us  to— to  come  to  the  peniten- 
tiary?" muttered  the  son. 
"  Yes,  as  soon  as  possible.    Do  you  think  she'll  go?  " 
demanded  Droom  anxiouriy. 
"  I  don't  know.    I'm  afraid  not." 
"  Not  even  to  learn  who  her  parents  are?  " 
"  It  might  tempt  her.    But  she  hates  father." 
"  WeU,  she  can  gloat  over  him,  can't  she?  That  ought 
to  be  some  satisfaction.    Talk  it  over  with  her.    She's 
here,  isn't  she?  " 
"  Elias,  do  you  know  who  her  parents  were?  "  asked 
Graydon  quickly.     "IVe  thought  you  knew  as  much 
about  it  as  father." 
The  old  man's  eyes  shifted. 

"  It's  a  siUy  question  to  ask  of  me.    I  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Four  Hundred,  my  boy." 
«  Nor  was  my  father.    Yet  you  think  he  knows." 
**  He's  a  much  smarter  man  than  I,  Graydon.    You'll 
go  with  me  to  see  him?  " 
"  Yes.    I  can't  speak  for  Miss  Cable." 
«  See  her  to-morrow.    Come  out  to  my  place  to-night, 
where  the  reporters  can't  find  you.    Maybe  you  won't 
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««re  to  sleep  with  mer-Vve  but  one  bed,  you  we-but 
you  can  go  to  «  quiet  hotel  downtown.  Pm  packing 
these  thing,  to  store  them  for  your  father.  Then  Pm 
going  back  to  New  York  to  live  on  my  income.  It's 
honest  money,  too.** 

**  Who  sent  me  the  draft  for  five  hundred?  »* 
"Idid,  Graydon.    Forgive  me.     It  was  just  a  loan. 

you  know.    I  thought  you'd  need  something »♦ 

« I  haven't  touched  it,  Elias.  Here  it  is.  Thank  you. 
No,  I  won't  accept  it." 

«  Pm  sorry,**  muttered  the  old  man,  taking  the  sUp  of 
paper.  '^ 

Graydon  resumed  his  seat  near  the  window  and 
watched  Droom  with  leaden  eyes  as  he  turned  suddenly 
to  resume  charge  of  the  packing.  "We'll  soon  be 
through,"  he  said  shortly. 

For  an  hour  the  work  went  on,  and  then  Droom  dis- 
missed the  workers  with  their  pay.  The  storage  van 
m«j  were  there  to  carry  the  boxes  away.  Graydon  sat 
stiU  and  saw  the  offices  divested.  Secondhand  dealers 
burned  off  with  the  furniture,  the  pictures  and  the 
rnga;  an  expressman  came  in  for  the  things  that  be- 
longed to  Elias  Droom. 
«  There,"  said  the  clerk,  tossing  the  umbreUa  into  a 
comer.  "It's  finished.  There's  nothing  left  to  do 
but  remove  ourselves." 

"Eh-as,  did  Mr.  Clegg  know  about  father's  convic- 
tion when  he  offered  me  the  place  in  New  York?  "  asked 
Graydon  as  they  started  away. 

"Yes,  that's  the  beauty  of  it.  He  admires  you.  You'll 
take  the  place? "  j  »n 
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"Not  unta  Pve  talked  it  all  over  with  hii»— t<H 
morrow." 

Droom  called  a  cab  and  the  two  drove  over  to  the 
Wells  Street  rooms,  Graydon  relinquishing  himself  com- 
pletely to  the  will  of  the  old  man.  During  the  supper, 
which  Droom  prepared  with  elaborate  care,  and  far 
into  the  night,  the  young  man  sat  and  listened  without 
interest  to  the  garrulous  talk  of  his  host,  who  explained 
the  mechanism  and  purpose  of  two  models. 

One  was  in  the  nature  of  a  guillotine  by  which  a  person 
could  chop  his  own  I^ead  off  neatly  without  chance  of 
failure,  and  the  other  had  to  do  with  the  improvement 
of  science  in  respect  to  shoelaces. 
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Mm.  Cleoo  was  not  long  in  convincing  Graydon  that 
ills  propowtion  to  him  was  sincere  and  not  the  out- 
growth of  sentiment.    A  dozen  men  in  the  office  greeted 
Graydon  with  a  warmth  that  had  an  uplifting  eflFect. 
He  went  away  with  a  heart  lighter  than  he  had  once 
imagined  it  could  ever  be  again.    In  two  weeks  he  was 
to  be  m  absolute  control  of  the  New  York  branch; 
he  assured  the  firm  that  his  physical  condition  was  such 
that  he  could  go  to  work  at  once,  if  necessary. 
As  he  hastened  to  the  Annex,  misgivings  again  entered 
into  his  soul.    The  newspapers  had  heralded  his  return 
and  had  hinted  broadly  at  romantic  developments  in 
connection  with  Miss  Cable,  «  who  is  at  the  Annex  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cable."    There  were  brief  references  to 
the  causes  which  sent  both  of  them  to  the  Philippines, 
and  that  was  all. 

Without  hesitation,  he  came  to  the  point  by  asking 
if  she  knew  what  had  befaUen  his  father.  Jane  had 
heard  the  news  the  night  before.  He  thereupon  put 
the  whole  situation  before  her  just  as  it  had  been  sug- 
gested m  Droom»8  ironical  remark.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  question  had  been  passed  upon  by  Mr.  and  ' 
Mrs.  Cable  that  she  reluctantly  consented  to  visit  Gray- 
don's  father-solely  for  the  purpose  of  gleaning  what 
information  she  could  regarding  her  parentage. 
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Thej  left  the  next  day  with  Elias  Droom,  depressed, 
nervous,  dreading  the  hour  ahead  of  them.  Neither 
was  in  the  mood  to  respond  to  the  eager,  excited  re- 
marks of  the  old  clerk.  The  short  railroad  trip  was 
one  never  to  be  forgotten;  impressions  were  left  in 
their  lives  that  could  not  be  effaced. 

James  Bansemer,  shorn  and  striped,  was  not  expect- 
ing visitors.  He  was  surprised  and  angry  when  he 
was  told  that  visitors  were  waiting  to  see  him.  For 
four  weeks  he  had  laboured  clumsily  and  sourly  in 
the  shoe  factory  of  the  great  prison,  a  hauler  and  car- 
rier. His  tall  figure  was  bent  with  unusual  toil,  his 
hands  were  sore  and  his  heart  was  full  of  the  canker 
of  rebellion.  Already,  in  that  short  time,  his  face  had 
taken  on  the  look  of  the  convict.  All  the  viciousness  in 
his  nature  had  gone  to  his  face  and  settled  there.  He 
had  the  sullen,  dogged,  patient  look  of  the  man  who 
has  a  number  but  no  name.  , 

The  once  dignified,  aggressive  walk  had  degenerated 
into  a  slouch;  he  shuffled  as  he  came  to  the  bars  where 
he  was  to  meet  his  first  visitors.  He  was  not  pleased 
but  he  was  curious.  Down  in  his  heart  he  found  a  hope 
that  his  attorney  had  come  with  good  news.  It  was  not 
until  he  was  almost  face  to  face  with  his  son  that  he 
realised  who  it  was;  not  until  then  that  he  felt  the 
full  force  of  shame,  ignominy,  loathing  for  himself. 

He  started  back  with  an  involuntary  oath  and  would 
have  slunk  away  had  not  Graydon  called  out  to  him — 
called  out  in  a  voice  full  of  pain  and  misery.  The  con- 
vict's face  was  ashen  and  his  jaw  hung  loose  with  the 
paralysis  of  dismay;    his  heart  dropped  like  a  chunk 
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of  ice,  hi.  feet  were  a.  leaden  weights.  A  look  of  utter 
despair  came  into  his  hard  eyes  as  he  slowly  advanced 
to  the  bars. 

"My  God,  Graydon,  why  did  you  come?  Why  did 
you  come  here?  "  he  muttered.  Then  he  caught  sight 
of  Jane  and  Elias  Droom.  His  eyes  dropped  and  his 
fingers  twitched;  to  save  his  life  he  could  not  have 
kept  his  lower  lip  from  trembling  nor  the  burning  tears 
from  his  eyes.    His  humiliation  was  complete. 

A  malevolent  grin  was  on  Droom's  face;  his  staring 
blue  eyes  looked  with  a  great  joy  upon  the  shamed, 
beaten  man  m  the  stripes.  The  one  thing  that  he  had 
onged  for  and  cherished  had  come  to  pass;  he  had 
lived  to  see  James  Bansemer  utterly  destroyed  even  in 
his  own  eyes. 

"Father,  I  can't  believe  it.    I  can't  teU  you  how  it 
hurts  me.    I  would  willingly  take  your  place  if  it  were 

possible.  Forgive  me  for  deserting  you »  Graydon 

was  saying  incoherently  when  his  father  lifted  his  face 
suddenly,  a  fierce,  horrified  look  of  understanding  in 
the  eyes  that  flashed  upon  Elias  Droom.  Even  as  he 
clasped  his  son's  hand  in  the  bitterness  of  smaU  joy, 
his  hps  curled  into  a  snarl  of  fury.  Droom's  eyes 
shifted  mstantly,  his  uneasy  gaze  directing  itself  as 
usual  above  the  head  of  its  victim. 

"You  did  this,  curse  you!"  came  from  the  convict's 
Imdhps.  "And  this  girl,  too!  Good  God,  you  knew 
I  would  rather  have  died  than  to  meet  Graydon  as  I 
am  now.  You  knew  it  and  you  brought  him  here.  I 
hope  you  will  rot  in  hell  for  this,  Elias  Droom.  She 
comes  here,  too,  to  gloat-to  rejoic^to  see  how  I 
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look  before  mj  ion  in  prison  stripes ! "  He  went  on 
Tiolentlj  for  a  long  stretch,  ending  with  a  sob  of  rage. 
**I  Huppose  jou  are  satisfied/'  he  said  hoarsely  to 
Droom. 

Graydon  and  Jane  looked  on  in  surprise  and  distress. 
Droom*s  gaze  did  not  swerve  nor  his  expression 
change. 

"  Father,  didn't  you  expect  me  to  come<> "  asked  Gray- 
don.    **  Don't  you  want  to  see  me?  " 

**Not  here.  Why  should  I  have  tried  to  keep  you 
from  returning  to  thi^  country?  God  knows  how  I 
hoped  and  prayed  that  you'd  not  see  me  here.  Elias 
Droom  knew  it.  That's  why  he  brought  you  here. 
Don't  lie  to  me,  Droom.    I  know  it ! " 

"  What  could  you  expect?  "  mumbled  Droom.  **  Down 
in  your  heart  you  wanted  to  see  him.  I've  done  you  a 
kindness." 
*'  For  which  I'll  repay  you  some  day,"  cried  the  pris- 
oner, a  steady  look  in  his  eyes.  "  Now  go  away,  all  of 
you!    I'm  through  with  you.    You've  seen  me.     The 

girl  is  satisfied.    Go " 

"  Nonsense,  father,"  cried  Graydon,  visibly  distressed 
by  his  father's  anguish.  **  Elias  said  that  you  wanted 
to  see  us.  Jane  did  not  come  out  of  curiosity.  She 
is  here  to  ask  justice  of  you;  she's  not  seeking 
vengeance." 

"I'll  talk  to  you  alone,"  said  the  prisoner  shortly. 

"  Send  her  away.    I've  nothing  to  say  to  her  or  Droom." 

Jane  turned  and  walked  swiftly  away,  followed  by 

Droom,  who  rubbed  his  long  fingers  together  and  tried 

to  look  sympathetic.     The  inte-.iew  that  ensued  be- 
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twwn  father  and  ton  wm  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
«ther.  Oraydon  beard  hi.  f  ather».  bitter  rtory  in  awed 
•Uence;  heard  him  curw  deeply  and  vindictively;  heard 
•M  this  and  marveUed  at  the  new  and  heretofore  unex- 
posed ude  of  hii  nature. 

There  waa  wmething  pathetic  in  the  haggard  face  and 
the  exprcMion.  of  impotent  rage.  Hi.  heart  «,ftened 
when  hi.  father  bared  hi.  .hame  to  him  and  cried  out 
-«aimt  the  fate  which  had  brought  them  together  on 

uVl  **!r^**  "•***'»  ^**^*' "  •*^d  Q"jdon  hoaniely. 
I  dewrted  you  and  I'm  .orry.  No  matter  what  you've 
done  to  bring  you  here,  I'm  glad  I've  come  to  see  you. 
I  don  t  blame  Elia..  For  a  while  I'm  afraid  I  rather 
held  out  again.t  coming.  Now,  I  am  glad  for  my  own 
•ake.  I  won't  dewrt  you  now.  I  am  going  to  work 
for  a  pardon,  if  your  appeal  does  not  go  through." 

Dont!   I  won't  have  it!  "exclaimed  the  other.    "I'm 
going  to  .tay  it  out.    It  will  give  me  time  to  forget, 
.o  that  I  can  be  a  better  man.    If  they  let  me  out  now 
Id  do  wmething  I'd  alway.  regret.     I  want  to  .erve 
my  time  and  .tart  aU  over  again.    Don't  worry  about 
me.     I  won't  hamper  you.     I'll  go  away-abroad,  a. 
Harbert  .ugge.ted.    Damn  him,  hi.  advice  wa.  good, 
after  aU.    Understand,  Graydon,  I  do  not  want  parole 
or  pardon.    You  must  not  undertake  it.    I  am  guilty 
and  I  ought  to  be  punished  the  .ame  a.  thew  other  fel- 
low, m  here.    Don't  shudder.    It's  true.    I'm  no  better 
than  they." 

"  I  hate  to  think  of  you  in  this  awful  place 
began  Graydon. 
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•♦Don't  think  of  me.** 

**  But,  mj  God,  IVe  seen  you  here,  father,**  cried  the 
Mm. 

**  A  pretty  ipecUde  for  •  eon,"  laughed  the  father 
bitterly.  "  Why  did  you  bring  that  girl  here?  That 
was  cruel— hcartlcM.'* 

Graydon  tried  to  convince  him  that  Jane  had  not  come 
to  gloat  but  to  ask  a  favour  of  him. 

••  A  favour,  eh?  She  expects  me  to  tell  all  I  know 
about  her,  eh?    Thafs  good!  »*  Uughed  Bansemer. 

"Father,  she  has  done  you  no  wrong.  Why  are 
you  so  bitter  against  hef?  It»8  not  right— it*s  not  like 
you.** 

Bansemer  looked  steadily  at  him  for  a  full  minute. 

"  Is  she  going  to  marry  you,  Graydon?** 

"She  refuses,  absolutely.** 

'  Then,  she's  better  than  I  thought.  Perhaps  I*m 
wrong  in  hating  her  as  I  do.  It's  because  she  took 
you  away  from  me.  Give  me  time,  Graydon.  Some 
day  I  may  tell  you  all  I  know.  Don't  urge  me  now;  I 
can*t  do  it  now.  I  don*t  want  to  see  her  again.  Don*t 
think  I*m  a  fool  about  it,  boy,  and  don't  speak  of  it 
again.    Give  me  time.** 

"  She  is  the  gentlest  woman  in  the  world.** 

"  You  love  her?  ** 

"  Better  than  my  life.*' 

"  Graydon,  I— I  hope  she  will  change  her  mind  and 
become  your  wife.** 

"  You  do?    I  don't  understand." 

"  That*8  why  I'd  rather  she  never  could  know  who 
her  parents   are.     The   shadow  is   invisible  now;   it 
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wouMnH  help  oMtters  for  her  if  it  were  yiaible.  She*a 
better  off  bj  not  knowing.  Hm  Droom  intimated  that 
he  knowiF** 

"HeMjfhedoesnot.** 

•*  He  lie*,  but  at  the  Mme  time  he  won't  tell  her.  IV» 
not  in  him  to  do  it.  God.  he  has  lerved  roe  ill  to-day. 
He  has  alwajs  hated  me,  but  he  was  alwaji  true  to  me. 
He  did  me  a  vile  trick  when  he  changed  the  cartridges  in 
mj  revolver.  By  God.  I  discharged  him  for  that.  I 
told  him  to  appear  against  me  if  he  would.  He  was 
free  to  do  so.  But,  curse  him,  he  would  not  give  me 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  was  a  traitor.  He 
knew  I'd  go  over  the  road,  anyhow.  He's  been  waiting 
for  this  day  to  come.  He  has  finaUy  given  me  the 
unhappiest  hour  in  my  life." 

After  a  few  moments  he  quieted  down  and  asked  Gray- 
don  what  his  plans  were  for  the  future.  In  a  strained 
uncertein  way  the  two  talked  of  the  young  man's  pros- 
pects and  the  advanUges  they  promised. 

**Go  ahead,  Graydon,  and  don't  let  the  shadow  of 
your  father  haunt  you.  Don't  forget  me,  boy,  because 
I  love  you  better  than  aU  the  world.  These  are  strange 
words  for  a  man  who  has  faUen  as  I  have  fallen,  but 
they  are  true.  Listen  to  this:  you  will  be  a  rich  man 
some  day ;  I  have  a  fortune  to  give  you,  my  boy.  They 
can't  Uke  my  money  from  me,  you  know.    It's  all  to 

be  yours— every  cent  of  it.    You  see '» 

"  Fath^  —I— let  us  not  talk  about  it  now,"  said  Gray- 
don hai  Uy,  a  shadow  of  repugnance  in  his  eyes.  Ban- 
semer  studied  his  face  for  a  moment  and  a  deep  red 
mounted  to  his  brow. 
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"You  mean,  Graydon,"  he  stammered,  "that  you— 
you  do  not  want  my  money?  ** 
"  Why  should  we  talk  about  it  now?  »» 
"  Because  it  suggests  my  death?  " 

"  No,  no,  father.    I »» 

"  You  need  not  say  it.  I  understand.  Ifs  enough. 
You  feel  that  my  money  was  not  honestly  made.  Well, 
we  won't  discuss  it.    VU  not  offer  it  to  you  again." 

**  It  won't  make  any  difference,  dad.  I  love  you.  I 
don't  love  your  money." 

"  Or  the  way  I  earned  it.    Some  day,  my  boy,  you'll 
learn  that  very  few  make  money  by  dealing  squarely 
with  their   fellow  men.'     It's   not  the  custom.     My 
methods  were  a  Uttle  broader  than  common,  that's  aU. 
I  now  notify  you  that  I  intend  to  leave  all  I  have  to 
•weet  chanty.     I  earned  most  of  my  ill-gotten  wealth 
m  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  I'm  going  to  give  it 
back  to  these  cities.     Charity  will  take  anything  that 
18  offered,  but  it  doesn't  always  give  in  return." 
At  tiie  expiration  of  the  time  aUotted  to  the  visitor, 
Graydon  took  his  departure. 
«  Graydon,  ask  her  to  think  kindly  of  me  if  she  can." 

«  V  .T^i  **°'^  "^^^^  ^**^*'  ^^^'^  I  eo  East." 
JNo.  ahnost  shouted  James  Bansemer.  «  I  won't 
have  ,t!  For  my  sake,  Graydon,  don't  ever  come  here 
agam.  Don't  shame  me  more  than  you  have  to-day. 
Ill  never  forget  this  hour.  Stay  away  and  you'U  be 
doing  me  the  greatest  kindness  in  the  world.  Promise 
me,  boy ! " 

« I  can't  promise  that,  dad.     It  isn't  a  sane  request. 
1  air.  your  son " 
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My  God,  boy,  don't  you  see  that  I  can't  bear 


to 


throuffh 

bye!    Wnte  to  me,  but  don't  come  here  again.    Don't! 
It's  only  a  few  years." 

He  turned  away  abruptly,  his  shoulder  drawn  upward 
a*  If  m  pam,  and  Graydon  left  the  place,  weakened  and 
sick  at  heart. 

Jane  and  Droom  were  awaiting  him  in  an  outer  office. 
The  former  looked  into  his  eyes  searchingly,  tenderly. 
I  m  so  sorry,  Graydon,"  she  said  as  she  took  his 
nand  m  hers. 

All  the  way  back  to  Chicago  Elias  Droom  sat  and 
watched  them  from  under  lowered  brows,  wondering 
why  It  was  that  he  felt  so  much  lonelier  than  he  ever 
had  felt  before,~wondering,  too,  in  a  vague  sort  of 
way,  why  he  was  not  able  to  exult,  after  alL 
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Jamb  was  ill  and  did  not  leave  her  room  during  the 
two  days  following  the  visit  to  the  penitentiary.  She 
was  haunted  by  the  face  of  James  Bansemer,  the  con- 
vict. It  was  beyond  her  powers  of  imagination  to  recall 
him  as  the  well-groomed,  distinguished  man  she  once 
had  known.  Graydon  was  deeply  distressed  over  the 
pain  and  humiliation  \te  had  subjected  her  to  through 
Droom's  unfortunate  efforts.  The  fact  that  she  could 
not  or  would  not  see  him  for  two  days  hurt  him  more 
than  he  could  express,  even  to  himself.  The  day  before 
he  left  for  New  York,  however,  she  saw  him  in  their 
parlour.    She  was  pale  and  very  quiet. 

Neither  mentioned  the  visit  to  the  prison;  there  was 
nothing  to  say. 

**  You  will  be  in  New  York  next  week?  "  he  asked  as 
he  arose  to  leave.  His  spirit  was  sore.  She  again  had 
told  him  that  he  must  not  hope.  With  an  hysterical 
attempt  to  lead  him  on  to  other  topics,  she  repeated  her 
conversations  with  Teresa  Valesquez,  urging  him  with 
a  hopeless  attempt  at  bravado,  to  seek  out  the  Spanish 
girl  and  marry  her.  He  laughed  lifelessly  at  the  jest. 
"  We  will  leave  Chicago  on  Monday.  Father  will  have 
his  business  affairs  arranged  by  that  time.  I  would  not 
let  him  resign  the  presidency.  It  would  seem  as  if  I 
were  taking  it  away  from  him.  We  expect  to  be  in 
Europe  for  six  or  eight  months.    Then,  I  am  coming 
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back  to  New  York,  where  I  was  born,  Graydon— to 
work !  '* 

He  went  away  with  the  feeling  in  his  heart  that  he 
was  not  to  see  her  again.  A  single  atom  of  determina- 
tion lingered  in  his  soul,  however,  and  he  tried  to  build 
upon  it  for  the  future.  Rigby's  wedding  invitation  had 
come  to  him  that  morning — almost  as  a  mockery.  He 
tore  it  to  pieces  with  a  scowl  of  recollection. 

Droom*s  effects  were  on  the  way  to  New  York.  He 
hung  back,  humbly  waiting  for  Graydon  to  suggest  that 
they  should  travel  East  on  the  same  train.  His  grim, 
friendless  old  heart  gave  a  bound  of  pure  joy — the 
first  he  had  known — ^when  the  young  man  made  the 
suggestion  that  night. 

Together  they  travelled  eastward  and  homeward,  leav- 
ing behind  them  the  grey  man  in  stripes. 

Jane*s  six  months  in  Europe  grew  into  a  year — and 
longer.  It  was  a  long  but  a  profitable  year  for  Gray- 
don Bansemer ;  he  had  been  enriched  not  only  in  wealth 
but  in  the  hope  of  ultimate  happiness.  Not  that  Jane 
encouraged  him.  Far  from  it,  she  was  more  obdur&te 
than  ever  with  an  ocean  between  them.  But  his  atom  of 
determination  had  grown  to  a  purpose.  His  face  was 
thinner  and  his  eyes  were  of  a  deeper,  more  wistful 
grey ;  they  were  full  of  longing  for  the  girl  across  the 
sea,  and  of  pity  and  yearning  for  the  man  back  there 
in  the  West. 

He  had  toiled  hard  and  well ;  he  had  won.  The  shadow 
of  '99  was  still  over  him,  but  the  year  and  a  new  am- 
bition had  lessened  its  blackness.     Friends  were  legion 
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in  the  great  metropolis ;  he  won  his  way  into  the  hearts 
and  confidence  of  new   associates  and  renewed   fellow- 
ship with  the  old.     Invitetions  came  thickly  upon  him, 
but  he  resolutely  turned  his  back  upon  most  of  them. 
He  was  not  socially  hungry  in  these  days. 
Once  a  week  he  wrote  to  his  father,  but  there  never 
was  a  reply.    He  did  not  expect  one,  for  James  Ban- 
semer,  in  asking  him  to  write,  had  vowed  that  his  son 
should  never  hear  from  him  again  until  he  could  speak 
as  a  free  man  and  a  chastened  one.    True  to  his  promise, 
Graydon  instituted  no  movement  to  secure  a  pardon. 
He  did,  by  a  strong' personal  appeal,  persuade  Denis 
Harbert   to   drop   further   prosecution.      There  were 
enough  indictments  against  his  father  to  have  kept  him 
behind  the  bars  for  life. 

Elias  Droom  had  rooms  in  Eighth  Avenue  not  a  great 
distance  from  Herald  Square.  He  was  quite  proud  of 
his  new  quarters.  They  had  many  of  the  unpleasant 
features  of  the  old  ones  in  Wells  Street,  but  they  were 
less  garish  in  their  affront  to  an  lesthetic  eye.  The 
incongruous  pictures  were  there  and  the  oddly  assorted 
books,  but  the  new  geraniums  had  a  chance  for  life  in 
the  broader  windows ;  the  cook  stove  was  in  the  rear  and 
there  was  a  venerable  Chinaman  in  charge  of  it;  the 
bedroom  was  kept  so  neat  and  clean  that  Droom  quite 
feared  to  upset  it  with  his  person.  But,  most  strange 
of  all,  was  the  change  in  Droom  himself. 

"  I've  retired  from  active  work,"  he  informed  Gray- 
don one  day,  when  that  young  man  stared  in  astonish- 
ment at  him.  "  What's  the  use,  my  boy,  in  Elias  Droom 
dressing  like  a  dog  of  a  workingman,  when  he  is  a 
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gentleman  of  leisure  and  affluence?  It  surprises  you  to 
see  me  in  an  evening  suit,  eh?  Well,  by  Jove,  my  boy, 
I've  got  a  dinner  jacket,  a  Prince  Albert  and  a  silk 
hat.  There  are  four  new  suits  of  clothes  hanging 
up  in  that  closet,"  he  said,  adding,  with  a  sarcastic 
laugh,  "  That  ought  to  make  a  perfect  gentleman  of 
me,  oughtn't  it?    What  are  you  laughing  at?  » 

"I  can't  help  it,  Elias.  Who  would  have  dreamed 
that  you'd  go  in  for  good  clothes ! " 

"  I  used  to  dream  about  it,  kng  ago.  I  swore  if  I 
ever  got  back  to  New  York  I'd  dress  as  New  Yorkers 
dress — even  if  I  was  a  hundred  years  old.  I've  got  a 
servant,  too.  What  d'ye  think  of  that?  He  can't 
understand  a  word  I  say,  nor  can  I  understand  him. 
That's  why  he  stays  on  with  me.  He  doesn't  know 
when  I'm  discharging  him,  and  I  don't  know  when 
he's  threatening  to  leave.  What  do  you  think  of  my 
rooms?  ** 

It  was  Graydon's  first  visit  to  the  place,  weeks  after 
their  return  to  New  York.  He  had  not  felt  friendly  to 
Droom  since  the  day  at  the  prison ;  but  now  he  was 
forgetting  his  resentment,  in  the  determination  to  wrest 
from  him  the  names  of  Jane's  father  and  mother.  He 
was  confident  that  the  old  man  knew. 

"  Better  than  Wells  Street,  eh?  Well,  you  see,  I  was 
in  trade  thon.  DifFercut  now.  I'm  getting  to  be  quite  a 
fop.  Do  you  notice  that  I  say  *  By  Jove '  occasion- 
ally ?  "  He  gave  his  raucous  laugh  of  derision.  "  Dined 
at  Sherry's  the  other  night,  old  chap,"  he  went  on  with 
raw  mimicry.  «  They  thought  I  was  a  Christian  and 
let  me  in.    I  used  to  look  like  the  devil,  you  know.' 
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By  the  Lord  Harry,  EUas,"  cried  Graydon,  «  you 
look  like  the  devil  now." 

« I've  got  these  carpet  slippers  on  because  my  shoes 
hurt  my  feet,"  explained  Droom  sourly.  «  My  collar 
rubbed  my  neck,  so  I  took  it  off.  Otherwise,  I'm  just 
as  I  was  when  I  got  in  at  Sherry's.  Funny  what  a 
difference  a  little  thing  like  a  collar  makes,  isn't  it?  " 
"  I  should  say  so.  I  never  gave  it  a  thought  until 
now.     But,  Elias,  I  want  to  ask  a  great  favour  of 

you.    You  can " 

"  My  boy,  if  jovst  father  wouldn't  tell  you  who  her 
parents  are,  don't  expect  me  to  do  so.     He  knows;  I 
only  suspect." 
"  You  must  be  a  mind  reader,"  gasped  Graydon. 
"  It  isn't  hard  to  read  your  mind  these  days.    What 
do  you  hear  f -om  her?  "    Graydon  went  back  to  the 
subject  after  a.  few  moments.    « I  am  morally  certain 
that  I  know  who  her  father  and  mother  were,  but  it 
won't  do  any  good  to  tell  her.     It  didn't  make  me 
any  better  to  learn  who  my  fatlier  was.     It  made  me 
wiser,  that's  all.    How's  your  father?  " 

After  this  night  Graydon  saw  the  old  man  often.  They 
dined  together  occasionally  in  the  smaU  caf^s  on  the 
West  Side.  Droom  could  not,  for  some  reason  known 
only  to  himself,  be  induced  to  go  to  Sherry's  again. 

"  When  Jane  comes  back,  I'll  give  you  both  a  quiet 
little  supper  there  after  the  play  maybe.  It'll  be  mj 
treat,  my  boy." 

The  old  man  worked  patiently  and  fruitlessly  over 
his  "inventions."  They  came  to  naught,  but  they 
Hghtened  his  otherwise  barren  existence.     There  was 
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not  a  day  or  night  in  which  his  mind  was  whoUy  free 
from  thoughts  of  James  Bansemer. 

He  counted  the  weeks  and  days  until  the  man  would 
be  free,  and  his  eyes  narrowed  with  these  furtive  glances 
into  the  future.     He  felt  in  his  heart  that  James  Ban- 
semer would  come  to  him  at  once,  and  that  the  reckoning 
for  his  single  hour  of  triumph  would  be  a  heavy  one 
to  pay.     Sometimes  he  would  sit  for  hours  with  his 
eyes  staring  at  the  Napoleon  above  the  bookcase,  some- 
thing like  dread  in  their  depths.    Then  again  he  would 
laugh  with  glee,  pound  the  table  with  his  bony  hand— 
much  to  the  consternation  of  Chang— and  exclaim  as 
if  addressing  a  multitude : 
"  I  hope  I»U  be  dead  when  he  gets  out  of  there!    I 
hope  I  won't  Hve  to  see  him  free  again.     That  would 
spoil  everything.     Let  me  see,  I'm  seventy-one  now;  I 
surely  can't  live  much  longer.     I  want  to  die  seeing 
him  as  I  saw  him  that  day.    The  last  thing  I  think  of 
on  earth  must  be  James  Bansemer's  face  behind  the 
bars.     Ha,  ha,  ha!     It  was  worth  all  the  years,  that 
one  hour  I    It  was  even  worth  while  being  his  slave.    I'm 
not  afraid  of  him!    No!    That's  ridiculous.    Of  course. 
I'm  not  afraid  of  him.    I  only  want  to  know  he's  lying 
in  a  ceU  when  I  die  out  here  in  the  great,  free  world! 
By  my  soul,  he'll  know  that  a  handsome  face  isn't  always 
the  best.    He  laughed  at  my  face,  curse  him.    His  face 
won  her— his  good  looks!    WeU,  weU,  well,  I  only  hope 
she's  where  she  can  see  his  face  now! " 
He  would  work  himself  into  a  frenzy  of  torment 
and  glee  combined,  usually  collapsing  at  the  end  of 
his  harangue.    It  disgusted  him  to  think  that  his  health 
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wa»  lo  good  that  he  might  be  expected  to  live  beyond 

the  limit  of  James  Bansemer's  imprisonment. 
At  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  Jane  was  coming 

home.     She  had  written  to  Graydoii   from  London, 

and  the  newspapers  announced  the  .ailing  of  the  Cables 

on  one  of  the  White  Star  steamers. 
"  I  am  coming  home  to  end  all  of  this  idleness,**  she 

wrote  to  him.  "I  mean  to  find  pleasure  in  toil,  in 
doing  good,  in  lifting  the  burdens  of  those  who  are 
helpless.  You  will  see  how  I  can  work,  Graydon.  You 
will  love  me  more»  than  ever  when  you  see  how  I  can 
rlj  so  much  good  for  my  fellow  creatures.  I  want  you 
to  love  me  more  and  more,  because  I  shall  love  you 
to  the  end  of  my  life.*' 

The  night  before  the  ship  was  to  arrive  Graydon 
was  dining  with  the  Jack  Percivals.  There  were  a  dozen 
in  the  party— a  blas^,  bored  collection  of  human  beings 
who  had  dined  out  so  incessantly  that  eating  was  a 
punishment.  They  had  come  to  look  upon  food  as  a  foe 
to  comfort  and  a  grievous  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
pleasure.  Bridge  was  just  beginning  to  take  hold 
of  them;  its  grip  was  tightening  with  new  coils  as  each 
night  went  by.  Nobody  thought  of  dinner ;  the  thought 
was  of  the  delay  in  getting  at  the  game;  an  instinct 
that  was  not  even  a  thought  urged  them  to  abhor  the 
food  that  had  come  into  their  lives  so  abundantly. 

Night  after  night  they  dined  out;  night  after  night 

they  toyed  with  their  forks,  ate  nothing,  drank  to  hide 

their  yawns,  took  black  coffee  and  said  they  enjoyed 

the  food  'tremendously. 

Graydon  Bansemer  was  new  to  this  attitude.    He  was 
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vigorous  and  he  was  not  surfeited  with  food;  he  had 
an  appetite.  Just  before  six  o'clock  his  host  caUed  him 
up  by 'phone,  and,  in  a  most  genial  way,  advised  him  to 
eat  a  hearty  meal  before  coming  up  to  dinner.  Gray- 
don  made  the  misUke  of  not  following  this  surprising 
bit  of  advice.  " 

He  sat  next  to  Mrs.  Perdval.  She  appeared  agitated 
and  uncertain.  Servants  came  in  with  the  dishes  and 
ahnort  inmiediately  took  them  away  again.  No  one 
touched  a  mouthful  of  the  food ;  no  one  except  Graydon 
noticed  the  celerity  with  which  the  plates  and  their 
contents  were  removed;  no  one  felt  that  he  was  ex- 
pected to  eat.  Graydon,  after  his  first  attempt  to 
really  eat  of  the  third  course,  subsided  with  a  look  of 
amazement  at  his  hostess.  She  smiled  and  whispered 
something  into  his  ear.    He  grew  very  red  and  choked 

with — ^was  it  confusion  or  mirth? 
Everybody  gulped  black  coffee  and  everybody  puffed 

violently  at  cigars  and  cigarettes  and  then  everybody 

bolted  for  the  card  tables. 
Jack  Percival  grasped  Graydon's  arm  and  drew  him 

back  mto  the  dining-room.    He  was  grinning  like  an 

ape. 

"  It  worked,  by  George— worked  like  a  charm.  Great 
Scott,  what  a  money  and  time  saver!  I  was  a  little 
worried  about  you,  Bansemer,  but  I  knew  the  others 
wouldn't  catch  on.    Great,  wasn't  it?  " 

**  What  the  dickens  does  it  mean?  "  demanded  Graydon. 
"Mean!  Why,  good  Lord,  man,  nobody  ever  eats 
at  these  damned  dinners.  They  can**  eat.  They're  sick 
of  dinners.    That  crowd  out  there  takes  tea  and  things 
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At  fire  or  six  o'clock.  They  wouldn't  any  mora  think 
of  eating  anything  at  a  dinner  after  the  caviar  and 
oysters  than  you'd  thi  >k  of  flying.  It's  a  waste  of  time 
and  money  to  give  'em  real  food.  This  is  the  second 
time  Fve  tried  my  scheme  and  it's  worked  both  times. 
I  can  serve  this  same  dinner  twenty  times.  Everything's 
made  of  wax  and  papier  mache.  See  what  I  mean? 
And  rn  leave  it  to  you  that  there  isn't  a  soul  out  there 
who  is  any  the  wiser.  By  George,  it's  a  great  inven- 
tion. Fm  going  to  patent  it.  Come  on;  let's  get  in 
there.  They're  howling  for  us  to  begin." 
Graydon,  his  mind  full  of  Jane,  played  at  a  table 
with  Colonel  Sedgwick,  a  blas£  old  Knickerbocker  whose 
sole  occupation  in  life  was  saying  rude  things  about 
other  people.  To-night  he  was  particularly  attentive 
to  his  profession.  He  kept  Graydon  and  the  two  women 
sitting  straight  and  uncomfortable  in  their  chairs 
between  hands  and  positively  chilled  while  the  game 
went  on. 
Graydon's  game  was  a  poor  one  at  best,  but  he  was 
playing  abominably  on  this  occasion.  He  could  not 
tear  his  thoughts  from  the  ship  that  was  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  New  York  harbour  with  each  suc- 
ceeding minute.  In  his  mind's  eye  he  could  look  far  out 
over  the  black  waters  and  see  the  lonely  vessel  as  it 
rushed  on  through  the  night.  He  wondered  if  Jane 
were  asleep  or  awake  and  thinking  of  him. 

The  Colonel's  irascibility  finally  drove  him  from  the 
game.  He  apologised  for  his  wretched  playing,  but 
the  Colonel  did  not  apologise  for  the  disagreeable  things 
he  had  said. 
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It  WM  one  o'clock  when  Grajdon  reached  hi.  room.. 
There  he  found  a  note  from  ElJas  Droom. 

"  I  have  an  especial  reawn,*'  he  wrote,  «  for  aakinir 
you  and  Mm  Cable  to  dine  with  me  on  Monday  night 
We  will  go  to  Shcrrjr*,.    Let  me  know  a.  «K,n  a.  you 
have  seen  her."  ^ 
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Hk  wm  myttifled  and  not  a  little  upset  by  thii  almoit 
peremptory  lummons  from  the  old  man.  He  hurried 
over  to  Droom's  quarters  the  next  morning,  after  ascer- 
taining that  the  steamtr  would  not  reach  the  dock  until 
two  or  three  o'clock.  Droom  was  at  work  on  one  of 
his  amazing  models. 

**  Hello,"  he  said  ungraciously.  "  I  thought  I  invited 
you  for  to-night.** 

"I  want  to  know  something  about  it,  Elias,**  said 
Graydon,  sitting  upon  the  end  of  the  workbench. 
**  She*ll  not  get  in  before  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, and  she  may  not  feel  like  going  to  Sherry's 
to-night.** 

"Just  as  she  likes,**  said  Droom  pettishly.  «*you 
mean  that  she  would  not  like  to  be  seen  there  with  me 
unless  there  is  to  be  something  in  it  for  her,  eh?  ** 

"  Nonsense.  You*ve  got  something  on  your  mind, 
Elias.  What  is  it?  Why  do  you  insist  on  going 
to-night?** 

"  I  don't.  It*s  to-night  or  not  at  all,  however.  Tm 
not  in  the  habit  of  letting  people  decide  when  I  shall  dine 
at  Sherry*8.  If  she  doe8n*t  want  to  come,  let  her  say 
so.**  That  was  all  Graydon  could  get  out  of  him,  so 
he  left  in  a  more  perplexed  frame  of  mind  than  before. 

an 
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H«  WM  at  the  dock  long  before  the  itean^er  came  to  a 
•top  after  it*  eight  dajs  of  eeateleti  throbbing.  She 
wai  waving  to  him  from  the  rail,  her  face  beaming  with 
happmw.  It  was  ju.t  at  he  had  seen  it  in  his  dreams 
of  this  daj.  More  than  ever  he  arrayed  his  love  against 
her  principle;  more  than  ever  was  he  determined  to 
overcome  the  obsUcles  which  she  had  thrown  up  in 
her  self -arraignment. 

There  was  a  cold,  biting  wind  blowing,  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  snow  in  the  sVaes.     The  passengers  came 
down  with  rosj  checks,  coloured  by  the  frost-laden  hour- 
on  deck.    After  the  tedious,  disagreeable  hour  with  the 
oistoms  officials,  the  Cables  were  driven  to  the  Holland 
House.    Graydon  Bansemer,  sitting  opposite  to  Jane  in 
the  carriage,  was  almost  speechless  with  joy  and  eager- 
ness.   The  old  restraint  was  still  upon  him,  but  it  was 
being  worn  down  by  degi  es  as  he  gathered  encour- 
agement from  the  clear,  inviting  eyes  of  the  girl  he 
worshipped.     The  love  in  those  happy,  glowing  eyes 
could  not  be  mistaken  for  loyal  indifference. 

She  was  more  beautiful  than  ever  to  his  hungry, 
patient  eyes;  she  was  more  desirable,  more  priceless. 
David  Cable  and  his  wife  had  been  immensely  benefited 
in  every  way  by  their  months  abroad.    Jane  had  found 
the  sunshine  for  them  and  it  had  been  her  purpose  in 
aU  these  months  to  keep  them  free  from  the  shadows. 
They  had  traveDed  Europe  over  and  they  had  lived  in 
the  full  warmth  of  pleasure. 
Cable  took  Graydon  aside  as  they  entered  the  hotel. 
The  latter  had  implored  Jane  to  give  him  a  few  minutes 
alone  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
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"  Tell  me  about  your  father,  Graydon,"  said  Davi< 
Cable. 

"  He  is  still  in— in  Joliet,"  replied  the  young  man 
quietly. 

"  He  has  not  offered  to  help  us  in  clearing  up  the 
mystery?  '* 

"  I  have  had  no  word  from  him,  Mr.  Cahle.  He  seems 
to  be  in  his  tomb.  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  help  us,  sir. 
He  has  said  he  would  not;  that  means  a  great  deal,  I 
am  sorry  to  say." 

He  then  told  him  of  EUas  Droom's  strange  invitation, 
adding  that  he  believed  the  old  man  was  ready  to 
reveal  all  that  he  knew. 

"  She  must  go  with  you  to-night,  then,"  said  Cable. 
"  It  is  necessary.  She  wants  to  know  the  truth.  She 
has  said  so." 

**  It  won't  matter,  sir,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
She ** 

**  She  has  come  back,  my  boy,  determined  to  go  on 
with  her  plans.  I  am  sorry,  Graydon,  but  I  am 
at  last  convinced  that  she  means  to  give  her  life  to  the 
work." 

**  By  Heaven,  Mr.  Cable,  she  shall  not  do  it !  I  can't 
live  without  her,"  cried  Graydon  miserably.  Cable 
smiled  sadly  as  he  shook  his  head. 


At  half  past  seven  o'clock  Jane  Cable  and  Graydon 
met  Droom  at  Sherry's.  She  was  paler  than  usual  and 
there  was  a  queer  chill  in  her  heart.  Bansemer  was 
more  nervous  than  he  had  ever  been  before  in  his  life. 

Elias  Droom,  the  strangest  creature  in  the  big  restaur- 
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ant,  arose  to  greet  them  as  they  entered  the  doors.  He 
had  been  waiting  inside  and  out  for  half  an  hour,  and 
his  welcome  was  quite  in  keeping  with  his  character. 
He  uttered  a  few  gruff  words  of  greeting  to  her,  ac- 
companied by  a  perfunctory  smile  that  gave  out  no 
warmth;  then  he  started  off  with  rude  haste  toward 
the  table  he  had  reserved.  Not  a  word  concerning  her 
welfare,  her  health,  her  return  to  the  homeland— no 
sign  of  interest  or  consideration.  They  followed  him 
silently,  anxiously. 

The  old  man  was  conspicuously  repulsive  in  his  finery. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  his  clothes  did  not  fit  his 
lank  figure:  tailors  cannot  perform  miracles.  His  long 
chin  was  carefully  shaven,  but  the  razor  could  not  re- 
move the  ruts  and  creases  that  hid  the  thick  stubble  of 
grey  and  black.  Not  one  but  one  hundred  diners  looked 
with  curiosity  upon  the  nervous,  uncouth  old  man. 
There  was  a  buzz  of  interest  and  a  craning  of  necks 
when  the  crowd  saw  the  handsome  couple  join  him  at 
the  table  in  the  comer. 

"  I  wish  you'd  order  the  dinner  for  me,  Graydon,"  he 
said,  rather  plaintively.  "I  can  pay  for  it.  Miss 
Cable,"  he  added  with  an  attempt  at  joviality,  **  but  I'm 
no  good  at  ordering.  These  young  swells  know  all 
about  it.  Get  champagne,  Graydon.  Order  something 
nice  for  Miss  Cable.  Anywhere  up  to  twenty  dollars. 
I'm  not  a  millionaire.  Miss  Cable.  Tell  the  waiter  I'll 
pay  for  it,  Graydon.  This  is  a  swell  place,  isn't  it.  Miss 
Cable?  I've  never  been  in  Europe,  but  (Jhey  say  they 
can't  touch  our  restaurants  over  there.  Get  oysters, 
Graydon.** 
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"  By  Jove,  EKm,  you  are  giving  us  a  treat,»»  laughed 
Graydon.  The  old  man's  mood  had  changed  suddenly. 
He  was  beaming  in  his  effort  to  be  agreeable.  A  glance 
around  the  room  had  convinced  him  that  the  prettiest 
woman  there  was  sitting  at  his  table.  He  felt  a  new 
sense  of  pride. 

"I  am  proud  of  myself ,»*  said  Droom— and  he 
meant  it. 

"It's  very  good  of  you  to  ask  me  to  come,  Mr. 
Droom,"  said  Jane,  her  bright  eyes  meeting  his  before 
they  could  lift  themselves  into  the  customary  stare 
above  her  head. 

"  Pm  not  so  sure  about  that,"  said  Elias.    Prom  time 
to  time  he  glanced  uneasily  towarr^  a  table  at  his  left. 
It  was  set  for  six  persons,  none  of  whom  had  arrived. 
**  I  trust  it  will  not  be  the  last  time  you  will  honour 
me.  Miss  Cable.    I  am  getting  very  hospitable  in  my 
old  age.  If  you  don't  mind,  Graydon,  I  won't  drink 
this  cocktail.    I  may  take  the  champagne.    I'm  quite  a 
teetotaler,  you  see.    Milk,  always.     i1y  the  way,  Gray- 
don," he  said,  turning  suddenly  to  ^le  young  man,  « I 
suppose  you've  led  her  to  beKeve  that  I  had  a  motive 
m  asking  her  to  dine  to-night— I  mean  other  than  the 
pleasure  it  would  give  to  me." 
"I—I    rather    thought    something    of    the    sort," 
stammered  Graydon. 
"Well,  there  is  a  motive.    Pve  decided  at  last  to  tell 
aU  I  knew.    Don't  look  like  that.  Miss  Cable.    You'll 
attract  attention.    CaUn  yourself.    It  will  be  some  time 
before  the  story  is  forthcoming.    Besides,  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  you'll  get  any  great  satisfaction  out  of 
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it,  although  it  may  dear  things  up  a  bit  for  you.    If 
you've  been  hoping  that  your  father  and  mother— 
wen,   we»U   take   our   time.      Here   are   the   oysters. 
Oysters   make  me  think   of  your  father,   Graydon. 
Don't  choke,  my  boy,"  he  chuckled  as  Graydon  stif- 
fened quickly.    «  He  had  a  woman  arrested  at  her  own 
dinner  party  one  night— right  over  there  in  Fifth 
Avenue,   too.     Search  warrant,  and  aU   that.     The 
oysters  were  being  served  when  the  papers  were  served. 
Ah,  he  was  a  great  man  for  effective  revenge.    She  had 
dared  him,  you  see.     Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  other 
time  when  he  permitted  an  ignorant  host  to  invite  two 
deadly  enemies  to  the  same  dinner?    One  feUow  had 
robbed  the  other  feUow  of  his  wife.    Terrible  scandal. 
Your  father  knew  that  they  expected  to  kill  one  another 
on  sight    And  yet  when  the  host  told  him  whom  he 
expected  to  invite  he  let  him  ask  the  two  men.     He 
told  me  about  it  afterward.    It  amused  him.    Every- 
body but  the  host  knew  of  the  row  and  there  was  a 
panic  in  the  drawing-room." 

"Good  Lord,"  gasped  Graydon,  helplessly  pushing 
the  oysters  away.    «  Why  are  you  telling  me  this?  " 

"  Oh,  it  was  a  great  joke.  It's  a  good  dinner  story. 
The  joke  comes  in  at  the  end.  Both  those  fellows  got 
tight  and  went  home  with  their  arms  about  one  another. 
By  the  way,  Graydon,  what  do  you  hear  from  your 
father? "  ^ 

Graydon  looked  uncomfortably  at  Jane,  whose  face 
was  set  with  distress. 

«  Elias,  youVe  got  no  right  to "  began  the  young 

man  coldly. 
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**I  beg  jour  pardon  if  Pve  offended,**  said  Droom 
abjectly.  «I— 1  don»t  know  the  etiquette  of  sibaU 
talk— forgive  me.    I  was  interested,  that  is  all." 

"  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  Mr.  Clegg  this  afternoon.  He  says  there  is  a 
movement  on  foot  to  secure  a  pardon  for  father. 
Father  hasn't  asked  anyone  to  intercede.  It  is  known 
that  he  will  go  to  England  to  Hve  as  soon  as  he  is 
released.  That's  an  inducement,  you  see,"  he  said 
bitterly. 

Broom's  face  turned  a  frozen  white;  his  steely  eyes 
took  on  a  peculiar  glase,  and  his  hand  grasped  his  leg 
as  if  it  were  a  vise  mtended  to  hold  him  in  his  chair. 
^  « I  haven't  told  you  about  it,  Jane,"  went  on  Graydon. 
«  Mr.  Clegg  has  seen  father  and  he  says  he  is  indifferent 
about  it.  He  intends  to  leave  the  country  in  any  event. 
I  am  going  to  write  to  him  to-night,  asking  him  to  let 
them  apply  for  the  part  It  may  save  him  from 

three  years  more  of  serviti  Mr.  Clegg  is  sure  he 

can  get  his  release— what's  the  matter,  Elias?  " 
The  old  clerk's  body  had  stiffened  and  the  look  in  hi^ 
face  was  something  horrible  to  behold.     Terror  was 
visible   in   every   Uneament.     His   companions   started 
from  their  chairs  in  alarm.    With  a  mighty  effort  the 
old  man  succeeded  in  retraining  a  semblance  of  self- 
control.     His  body  relaxed,  and  his  jaw  dropped;  his 
voice  was  trembKng  and  weak  as  he  responded,  an 
apologetic  grin  on  his  face. 
**  Nothing— nothing  at  all.  A  momentary  pain.  Don't 
mind  me.    Don't  mind  me,"  he  mumbled.    "I  have  them 
often.    I  think  it's  my  heart.    What  were  you  say  in  a-, 
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Graydon?  Oh,  yes,  the  pardon.  I — I  hope  you'll  men- 
tion me  in  writing  to  your  father.  Tell  him  I  hope 
to— to  see  him  if  he  comes  to  New  York.** 

"  I  don't  believe  he  likes  you,  Elias,**  said  Graydon, 
half  jestingly. 

**  Wha — ^what  has  he  said  to  you?  "  demanded  Droom 
sharply. 

"He  rather  resented  your  taking  Jane  and  me  to 
Joliet  that  day.'*  The  old  man's  grin  was  malicious. 
"  He  won't  forgive  you  that." 

"I  shall  never  forget  how  he  looked  at  you,  Mr. 
Droom,"  said  Jane  with  a  shudder.  Droom  trembled 
with  a  new  spasm  of  fear. 

Attention  was  diverted  by  the  arrival  of  the  party 
of  six.  The  men  were  distinguished  in  appearance,  the 
women  aristocratic  but  spirited.  That  they  were  well 
known  to  many  of  the  diners  in  those  days  at  Sherry's 
was  at  once  apparent ;  they  were  bowing  right  and  left 
to  near-by  acquaintances.  After  much  ado  they  finally 
relapsed  into  the  chairs  obsequiously  drawn  back  for 
them  and  the  buzz  of  conversation  throughout  the  place 
was  resumed. 

Graydon,  lowering  his  voice,  named  the  newcomers 
to  Jane,  who  looked  at  them  with  fresh  interest.  The 
names  were  well  known  to  New  York  and  European 
society.  For  the  moment  Elias  Droom  was  unnoticed. 
He  took  the  opportunity  to  collect  his  nerves  and  to 
subdue  his  too  apparent  emotion.  Jane  was  recalled 
from  her  polite  scrutiny  of  the  women  at  the  next  table 
by  hearing  her  name  mentioned  in  Droom's  hoarsest 
voice,  modified  into  something  like  a  whisper. 
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**  BfiM  Cable,  I  not  only  Mked  you  to  come  here  in 
order  to  teU  yoU  the  name  of  your  father,  but  to  point' 
him  out  to  you." 

There  wu  an  instant  of  breathless  silence  at  the  Uble. 
So  startling  was  his  announcement  that  every  other 
sound  in  the  room  escaped  the  ears  of  his  two  listeners. 

"  There  was  a  new  hundred  dollar  bill  found  in  the 
basket  with  you.  Your  grandfather's  signature  was 
on  that  bill.  He  was  the  president  of  the  bank  which 
issued  it.  Your  mother  was ^»»  Here  he  leaned  for- 
ward and  whispered  a  name  that  fairly  stunned  his 
hearers.  Graydon  caught  his  breath  and  a  new  light 
appeared  in  his  e^es.  He  was  beginning  to  believe  that 
the  old  man's  brain  was  affected.  Jane  leaned  forward 
in  her  chair,  an  incredulous  smile  on  her  lips. 

"Don't  jest,  Elias,"  begcn  Graydon,  somewhat 
roughly. 

"I  am  not  jesting.  It  is  the  truth,  I  swear  it," 
snapped  Elias. 

**  But,  great  Heaven,  man,  consider  what  you've  said. 
It's  one  of  the  best  families  in  this  country— it's  pre- 
posterous to  say " 

"  Of  course,  her  famUy  is  one  of  the  best.  She  was 
a  blue  stocking.  That's  where  Miss  Cable  gets  most 
of  her  good  blood." 

"My  God,  EHas,  I  can't  believe  it !"  cried  Gray- 
don. ^ 

Jane  was  staring  blankly  at  the  old  man's  face. 

"Your  father  will  tell  you  the  same.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  I  have  known  the  secret.  There  is  no 
documentary  proof,  but  this  much  I  do  know:  James 
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Bansemer  received  fifty  thousand  doUan  for  keeping 
his  mouth  closed.  He  found  out  the  truth  and  he  prof- 
ited by  it  as  usual.  Oh,  he  knew  that  hundred  dollar 
bills  are  not  left  with  pauper  babes.  I  don't  know  how 
he  unearthed  the  truth  about  Miss ** 

**  Sh !    Don't  mention  the  name  aloud ! " 

*'  But  he  did  unearth  it,  beyond  all  possible  chance  of 
mistake.  Your  father.  Miss  Cable,  is  sittmg  at  that 
table.  Don't  look  up  just  yet.  He  is  sti^g  at  you. 
He  doesn't  know  you,  but  he  does  know  you  are  a 
pretty  woman.  The  gentleman  with  the  grey  hair, 
Oraydon.    See?    That  man  is  her  father." 

Graydon  half  started  up  in  his  chair,  his  lips  apart, 
his  eyes  rireted  on  the  man  designated.  Every  drop 
of  blood  seemed  to  have  frozen  in  his  veins. 

"Good  God,  Eliaa!"  he  whispered.  "Why,  that 
i» "  The  name  stuck  in  his  throat. 

**  The  son  of  the  man  who  signed  the  banknote.  He 
is  Jane's  father.  There's  blue  blood  in  him— there 
has  been  since  King  Henry's  day— but  he  is  a  villain 
for  all  that.  Now,  Miss  Cable,  I've  done  my  duty. 
I've  told  you  the  absolute  truth.  You  could  not  have 
expected  more — ^you  could  not  have  asked  a  greater 
climax.  The  name  of  Vanderbilt  or  Astor  is  no  better 
known  than  that  mi4a'8  name,  and  no  ancestry  is  better 
than  that  of  your  mother.  I  will  now  give  to  you  one 
of  the  articles  of  proof  that  connects  you  with  their 
history."  He  handed  to  her  a  small  package.  "  It  is 
the  letter  written  to  James  Bansemer  by  your  paternal 
grandfather,  agreeing  to  an  appointment  to  discuss  a 
question  of  grave  moment.     I  found  the  letter   that 
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■ame  day,  and  IVe  kept  it  aU  these  yeart.  It  bean 
your  grandfather's  aignature.  That  is  all.  I  heard 
part  of  that  interview,  and  I  stake  my  soul  that  what 
I've  told  you  is  true." 

Jane  sat  looking  at  him  as  if  paralysed.  Her  mind 
was  quite  incapable  of  grasping  the  full  import  of  his 
words—the  words  she  had  craved  for  so  many  months, 
and  yet  dreaded. 

"  I  knew  he  was  coming  here  to-night.  He  gives  a 
theatre  party.  To-morrow  he  goes  abroad.  That  is 
all.** 

"  He*s  living  in  f  aris,*'  muttered  Graydon  mechanic- 
ally.   Jane  spoke  for  the  first  time,  as  in  a  daze. 

**  I— I  have  seen  him  many  times  in  Paris.  My  father? 
Oh,  oh,  it  can*t  be  true.** 

**  Jane,  let  me  take  you  away  from  here *>  began 

Graydon,  observing  her  pallor. 

**No.  Let  me  stay.  It  can*t  matter,  Graydon.  I 
want  to  look  at  him  again  and  again,**  she  said,  shrink- 
ing back  as  if  the  whole  world  were  staring  at  her.  By 
the  most  prodigious  effort  she  regained  control  of  her 
fleeing  composure.    It  was  a  trying  moment. 

'*He*s  worth  millions,**  said  Droom.     "It  will  be 

worth  while  for  you  to " 

"No!**  she  exclaimed  passionately.  *«Do  you  think 
I  will  present  myself  to  him  after  he  has  cast  me  off! 
No !  a  thousand  times,  no !  ** 

At  that  instant  the  party  of  six  hurriedly  arose  to 
leave  the  place.  The  tall  man  with  the  grey  hair— the 
handsomest  man  of  all— was  staring  boldly  at  Jane's 
averted  face,  now  red  with  consciousness.    As  he  passed 
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htr  in  going  out  of  the  room,  hit  look  gnw  more 

uwwtent.    She  gUnced  up  and  •faint  smile  croewdhii 
face. 

«•  DeriKsh  hradMmie  girl,"  he  remarked  to  the  man 
behind  him  and  then  he  pawed  out  of  her  tight,  perhaps 
forever. 

••  The  woman  with  him?  "  cried  Jane,  her  eyes  foDow- 
mg  the  beautiful  creature  at  hit  tide,  ««it  she  my 
mother? »'  ' 

•*  No,»»  taid  Graydon,  averting  hit  eyes  to  avoid  her 
ezprettion ;  "  the  it  hit  wif e.»» 

Droom  waited  unta  the  party  wat  out  of  the  restaurant 
before  uttering  a  word. 

«*  Intide  of  two  yeart  I  have  pointed  oat  two  fathert 
to  their  children—yourt  and  hit,  Jane.  Your  mothert 
are  dead.  There  itn»t  much  choice  at  to  fathert.  If 
I  were  you,  I'd  tay  I  had  the  better  of  the  bargain. 
Take  an  old  man't  advice,  both  of  you,  aud  let  bygones 
be  bygonet.  Start  life  now,  jutt  at  if  nothing  had 
happened  before,  and  get  every  atom  of  happiness  out 
of  it  that  you  can.  Don't  you  two  pay  for  the  sins 
of  your  fathers.** 

« I  couldn't  live  in  New  York  if  he  were  Kving  here," 
murmured  Jane. 

"Hey,  waiter,  your  bill,"  said  Droom,  with  sudden 
harshness. 

It  was  snowing  and  the  wind  was  blowing  a  gale  when 
they  emerged  from  the  place.  Jane  hung  heavily  upon 
Graydon's  arm;  he  could  feel  that  she  was  sobbing. 
He  did  not  dare  to  look  into  her  face,  but  he  felt  some- 
thing cruelly  triumphant  surging  in  his  heart.    EUas 
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CHAPTER  XXXm 
DROOM   TRIUMPHS  OVER  DEATH 

Dboom  flood  for  •  few  moment*  in  the  hurtling  tnow 

!$r":.!?*!*'ff*^^  ••«^"«  *»''•«»  Longwre  Sqiure. 
ihe  chill  in  hi«  marrow  wm  not  from  the  blissard  that 
■wept  down  upon  him ;  the  gaunt  grey  look  in  hii  face 
was  not  that  of  hunger  or  want.  There  was  fever  in 
h«  brain  and  chiU  in  his  heart.  He  had  forgotten 
JMie»i  trivial  tragedy;  his  one  overwhdming  thought 
was  of  James  Bansemer. 

The  heavy  ulster  was  unbuttoned  and  the  snowflakes 
pelted  in  against  his  neglected  shirt  front    A  doorman 
called  his  attention  to  the  oversight.    He  came  to  him- 
•elf,  drew  the  coat  close  about  his  long  frame,  and 
hurried  off  down  Fifth  Avenue.     The  storm  was  so 
VICIOUS  that  he  boarded  a  crosstown  car  at  Porty- 
wcond  Street.    A  man  elbowed  him  in  the  narrow  vesti- 
bule.   He  looked  up  and  gasped  aloud  in  sudden  terror. 
An  mstant  later  he  laughed  at  his  fears;  the  man  was 
not  James  Bansemer.    A  cold  perspiration  sUrted  out 
over  his  body,  however.    Through  his  brain  there  went 
'acmg  the  ever-revolving  cry: 
"  HeTl  come  straight  to  me— straight  to  me!** 
The  hour  was  not  late,  but  the  blizzard  had  driven  the 
crowds  from  the  streets.    Eighth  avenue  sidewalks  were 
deserted  except  for  the  people  who  were  obKged  to 
brave  the  storm.    As  Droom  hurried  south  to  his  lodg- 
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ing-  he  became  possessed  of  a  racldnir  belief  th.f  . 
i»  covering  the  U.t  h.tf  m^*"**  ""*  '  ^"'*"  "" 

apartment  above  slam  noisfly  '  **^  **** 

Panion?   What  .« the  U«  f.,?r        .f"  *""  ' 
CM  fool  Clegg,    T,!^;S'7et  1^  Se^e^l"^ 

day's  work.    He  may  be  free  n™,    •.        ^ 

h.  who  foHowed  me.    But  nT  ^'  ■":^,  ""r  "»" 

»"«*•     It  take.  week. T„r      T?"' '  »  ""?  «A.g  to 
wie.  week,  and  month,  to  set  a  iui.J«. 

-^^cu^.tohinLfa.r.^^-trL'r: 
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with  aiirJess  haste.  Try  as  he  would,  however,  when 
the  time  came,  he  could  not  read— not  even  of  his 
courage-inspiring  Napoleon.  The  howl  of  the  wind 
annoyed  and  appaUed  him;  he  caught  himself  listening 
intently  for  sounds  above  and  not  of  the  storm.  A 
nervous,  intermittent  laugh  broke  from  his  lips  as  he 
went  on  cursing  himself  for  a  fool  to  be  so  disturbed 
by  Graydon*s  report. 

♦*  What  have  I  to  fear  from  hun?  Why  should  I  let 
that  look  of  his  unnerve  me  so?  Why  can't  I  forget 
it?  It— it  didn't  mean  anything.  I'm  a  fool  to  think 
of  it    Nearly  two  years  ago,  that  was.    Why,  he  may 

be "    A  new  thought  chased  the  old  one  out  before 

it  was  formed.  His  eyes  caught  sight  of  one  of  his 
completed  models,  standing  in  the  comer.  It  was  the 
model  for  the  guillotine. 

For  a  long  time  he  sat  staring  at  the  thing,  a  hundred 
impressions  forming  and  reforming  in  his  brain. 

"  I  wonder  if  I'U  reaUy  die  before  he  is  liberated,"  he 
was  saying  dumbly  to  himself.  « I  wonder  if  I  wiU. 
There's  no  sign  of  it  now.  Pm  strong  and  well  enough 
to  Uve  for  years.  Suppose  he  is  freed  inside  of  a  month 
or  two,  what  then?  By  Heaven,  I'd  be  losing  the  dearest 
hope  of  my  whole  life.  My  last  sight  of  him— that 
beautiful  vision  behind  the  bars— would  be  spoiled,  un- 
done, wiped  out.  He'd  be  as  free  as  I.  I  won't  die 
inside  of  a  month,  I'm  sure.  He'd  come  here  and  Uugh 
at  me  and  he'd  kill  me  in  the  end.  God!  I  know  he 
would.  He'd  have  the  joy  of  seeing  my  pain  and  terror 
and  defeat— he'd  see  me  hut!  I'd  be  bloody  and 
crushed  and " 
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H.  .h«krf  lu™.lf  i„  the  mid,t  of  «,«,  di«  f„,e. 
Mmg.  to  „«  .„dd«ay  „d  cro.,  to  th.  gh««"  wT 
mg  W  With  the  cord.,  the  hing..,  .rS«^^; 
bro«l^e  that  I.y  h.™le..ly  i„  ^e  groovTafl 

.«T^  J^^"'"-  Then  he  te.ted  the  cord..  The 
«e  dropped  hearily  to  the  hlock  below.  He  „M 
intt  cunning  triiunph  .t  hi.  own  .kffl. 

ftT  r.  *  ^  ""?'^°  ""  '"""^  """J  ""Pi  the  pot. 
from  the  wmdow  l»x.  .cttermg  them  over  the  fl^r. 

I  mm  .  devl  of  .  humour  »  he  laughed  «  he  .ur 

veyed  the  wreck.     -  Something-,  gone  Irong  wttk  "[ 

!««  never  mistreited  m,  flower,  before."     hTmJS 

.u!  r^l.       •      '."  '^■"^"'  P'««  "^  "'k-    »•.  « 
"urc  a.  the  grave  itself." 

h.^  l!"  'Jr^'t'^  '"Ok'"'  -t  the  infemri  bit  of 
h«  own  h«,4 .,  ork.  hi.  eye.  ghstening  with  dread  of  the 
tkmg.  He  turned  and  fled  to  the  oppo.ite  ride  of  U>. 
«.».  keeping  hi.  back  toward  th^'sil^t  ^SLt 
wM,  «emed  to  be  calling  to  him  with  mo,Su,  «t 
fa«inating  per.istency.  ^  ' 

"C„™  the  thing...  he  g,o«.ed.    " D«nn  it.  I  didn't 
^2li  "^T."",""-    ^'*  "  ""  "»tUr  with  me?  .• 

f^^t^^i^'""'  ""'  «'  "«»'<'''  ««"  then 
.uiSg       thmg  ddAeratdy.  hi.  j.,.  ..t.  hi.  eye. 

hlZ^  *  ^  '"^~*  •"*  "y."  '»  "-"ttered.     •<  I 
mort.    Nobody  care,  whether  Xlive  or  die-not  even 
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I.    James  Bansemer  could  not  batter  me  down,  an  he 
•urely  will,  if  I »»  * 

He  crossed  to  an  old  chest  and  unlocked  its  lid  with 
fevensh  haste.  A  bundle  of  papers  came  up  in  the 
grasp  of  his  tense  fingers.  Casting  dreadful  glances  at 
the  insistent  axe,  he  seated  himself  at  the  table  and 
began  looking  over  the  papers. 

"He  won't  take  his  father's  rotten  money,  but  he'll 
takenune.    It's  honest.    It  represents  wages  honestly, 
bitterly  earned.     There's  more  than  twenty  thousand 
to  give  him.     He'll  be  surprised.     Twenty  thousand." 
He  laid  the  first  paper,  his  wiU  drawn  in  favour  of 
Graydon  Bansemer,  signed  and  addressed,  upon  the 
table,  and  then  carelessly  tossed  the  other  documents 
mto  the  chest.    «  By  the  Lord  Harry,  I'U  have  the  best 
of  James  Rmsemer  yet.    His  boy  will  take  my  money 
even  though  he  spurns  his.    God,  I  wish  I  could  see  him 
when  he  knows  aU  this.    It  would  be  glorious." 
He  fingered  the  document  for  a  tense  moment,  and 
then  arose  to  remove  his  coat  and  vest.    These  he  hung 
away  m  his  closet  with  aU  his  customary  carefutoess 
In  the  middle  of  the  room  he  stopped,  his  quivering 
face  turned  toward  the  gaunt  thing  of  execution.    His 
feet  seemed  nailed  to  the  floor;  his  brain  was  urging 
him  to  go  on  with  the  horrid  deed,  his  body  was  rebel- 
ling.   The  torture  of  terror  was  overpowering  him. 

Suddenly  he  found  his  strength  of  limb.  With  a 
guttural  howl  he  clasped  his  hands  to  his  eyes  and  fled 
bhndly  mto  his  bedroom.  Hurting  his  long,  shivering 
frame  upon  the  bed,  he  tried  to  shut  out  the  enticing 
caU  of  the  thing  of  death.    How  long  he  quivered  there. 
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Auddering  „d  rtruggling,  h.  could  not  h.„  told 
In  the  «d-«,d  „  .uddenly  «.  h.  h«l  fl«l_he  kZi 
<^  wth  .  Anil  l.„gh  d«l,rf  b«k  htiit^t? 

IW  w..  no  h«iiUHon  in  hi,  body  now.  TOth  . 
f»o«^«J  .!«  be  ra.h«i  upon  the  de^d,  contriT?n« 
m  the  comer,  te«ing  the  «.  f  ,on,  if  pUe.  ^^ 

rf  «n.dnng  wood,  furiou.  blow,  of  .ted  „po„  ^Z. 
"d  high  rfK,ve  the  din  .ro«  the  laugh  of  EbCl^ 

of  de.troying^        '     "»  «.  rt  w„  on  the  point 
a^pping  b.„k  .g.in,t  the  wJI,  wet  with  per-pir.. 

ST'w^w"^-  *'"  r- ""  '•"•  Eli"  »,^y::i 

hUt™"'"rr^     "If.  over!  it..  o«,!     Uy 
»«d  »  on  my  dHH,lder.-it  rally  i.  .fte,  rill    It  ^ 

r^r^'r    f'"""'*'^""-'    Byn,yhe«i-!l; 

.f^       •!"■  "•"q'Kr'd  the  infenuU  death  that 

•tood  waituig  «,  long  for  me  in  that  comer-^n7l 
never  .u.pected  it,  either.    God.  how  ne«.  .r^       , 

It  .tood  there  «,d  waited  fT,!!,."*' 
■"■u  waitea  tor  me  to  come.     It  knew 
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that  I  would  come  sooner  or  later!  But  I've  smashed 
it— it's  gone!  It's  not  there!  " 
With  eager  hands  he  gathered  up  the  pieces  of  wood 
and  cast  them  into  the  stove.  As  the  remains  of  that 
frightful  minister  of  death  crackled  and  spit  with  de- 
feated venom,  Elias  Droom  calmly  pulled  on  his  worn 
dressing  gown,  li^^ted  his  pipe  and  cocked  his  feet 
upon  the  stove  rail,  a  serene  look  in  his  ejes,  a  chuckle 
in  his  throat. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV 
TO-MORROW 

»>«  vem.  „  i7by^  °  S'  ^r  **«  ■»"»*•■«  into 

•trading  of  tWnT^i  •'Mpuring,  her  nnder- 

the  world;  .ow  ^^Jf^'  ""  T".  »•  «»  f 
Thi»  man  had  lovi»*l  !»»       j  ^ 

J»d  nt  bw,  .^t,l.     ^  ."'  ""  ■"'"•    The« 
«««di  rtTw^rZ^*,:'^  •"'  •"  '"•  'or  hin, 

Chen-shed,  lb  t.."^*"'  *'  «»•"  h-J-  'he  i-d 

'«"  th.t  .he  mjtl^t^r^  *"?"  "^^-'t  th. 
™  "he  had  b«n  irfffiag  to  «»i^ 
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and  destroy  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart.     A  great 
wave  of  pity  for  herself  came  sweeping  over  her.     It 
grew  out  of  the  dread  that  he  might,  after  all,  deny 
her  the  place  that  no  one  else  in  the  world  could  give. 
6raydon*8  cold  face  was  suddenly  illumined;  the  in- 
comprehensible sweetness  of  pain  rushed  through  his 
blood.    He  had  given  up  his  hope  as  blighted  after  the 
harsh  hour  with  Droom;  he  could  not  believe  his  new- 
found success.     Doubt,  unbelief,  enveloped  him  as  he 
raised  her  head,  a  kiss  crying  for  its  kind.     His  arm 
crept  behind  her  shoulders.    She  did  not  offer  a  repulse ; 
her  wet  cheek  touched  his  in  submission.     It  was  the 
first  time  his  hungry  arms  had  held  her  in  centuries 
it  seemed  to  him— and  to  her;  it  was  the  first  time  their 
lips  had  met— except  in  dreams— since  that  horrid  night 
so  long  ago. 

"Jane,  Jane!"  he  was  whispering  in  her  ear;  her 
plans,  her  purposes,  her  sacrifices,  were  running  away 
from  her  in  riotous  disorder.  She  could  not  hold  them 
in  check;  they  fied  like  weaklings  before  the  older  and 
stronger  hopes  and  desires. 

They  did  not  know  of  the  blockade  of  cabs  at  the 
comer  of  Forty-second  Street,  nor  how  long  they  stood 
there.  Shouting  cabmen  and  police  officers  tried  to  rival 
the  white  blizzard  in  profuseness,  but  they  did  not  hear 
them. 

"  Oh,  Graydon,  I  cannot,  I  must  not,"  she  was  crying, 
holding  his  hand  with  ahnost  frenzied  disdain  for  the 
words  so  plaintively  loyal.  **  It  is  out  of  the  question, 
dearest.  You  know  it  is.  I  love  you,  oh,  how  I  love 
you.    But  I — I  must  not  be  your  wife.    I I— — »♦ 
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It  for  u.,  and  it's  juat  «,  eaiv  tnTT!:  ^^'^ 

to  be  the  other  way     vl  Ti.T^^'   ?  ^.  ^"*^  "  »*  » 

"  long « I  :^,  L^^'wl^;;  'Jr^f  ^^•^"*«' 

to-inorrow.»»  ^•^'«  «»«»«  to  be  married 

"Graydonl** 

do  I  care  about  jour  father  and  mother?    mJ^] 
they  careabouf  irn»a    xt-  -""  momerr    What  did 

J        i^o,  no!  don't  say  anything  v*f     t  i 

their   wives— what   th^n?      aV  V.        *^^  '^•'^  of 

thought  u«„tjth.tt  ^Jri^' "-'  ■-" 

•~«tly  ..arid,  th.  «o™  whleh—!^'    ^'  '""  ""' 
-on.  thing.  ...eh  .i„  7^JZiTXiir'Z 
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your  feet  I  am  Mb'ng  you  to  forget  and  overlook 
much  more  than  you  could  ever  aik  of  me.  Old  Elias, 
wretch  that  he  U,  hat  pointed  out  our  ways  for  us; 
they  run  together  in  spite  of  what  may  conspire  to 
divide  them.  Jane,  I  love  my  soul,  but  I  love  you  ten 
thousand  times  better  than  my  souL»» 

**  I  did  not  believe  I  could  ever  be  so  happy  again,** 
she  murmured,  putting  her  hands  to  his  face. 

**  To-morrow,  dear?  ** 

"  Yes.*» 

Graydon,  rejoicing  in  his  final  victory,  hurried  to  his 
rooms  later  in  the  evening.  As  he  was  about  to  enter 
the  elevator  he  noticed  a  grey-suited  boy  in  brass 
buttons,  who  stood  near  by,  an  inquiring  look  in  his 
face. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Bansemer,**  observed  t^  laconic  youth 
who  ran  the  single  elevator  in  the  apartment  buUding. 
"Something  for  me?»»  demanded  Graydon,  turning 
to  the  boy  in  grey. 

"  Special  delivery  letter,  sir.  Sign  here." 
Graydon  took  the  thick  envelope  from  the  boy»s  hand. 
With  a  start,  he  recognised  his  father's  handwriting. 
Curiously  he  turned  the  letter  over  in  his  fingers  as  he 
ascended  in  the  car,  wonder  growing  in  his  brain.  He 
did  not  wait  to  remove  his  overcoat  on  entering  his 
rooms,  but  strode  to  the  light  and  nervously  tore  open 
the  envelope.  Dread,  hope,  anxiety,  conspired  to  make 
his  fingers  tremble.  There  were  many  closely  written 
pages.  How  well  he  remembered  his  father's  writing! 
As  he  read,  his  eyes  grew  wide  with  wonder  and  un- 
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Wief.    Thejr  rac«i  through  the  muM  wnnA^    •  • 

:zi^"  •"■  ""'-'^ "  •»  »^  ^^  s^ 

u,;;;;;  **"""""•'"  w  .«*  b«A.  i.  w. 

She  irin  die  of  jo,!"  he  hM  wfcbed.  in  the  tr». 
k  J    u     .  ,         P  **°'^  "*  *"•  overcoat  pocket      H« 

'«<«  ;t  Mr.  CW,Ie.    yo»_ple«»         ^       '""* 

•««^y  ofT^^rtj  m«y  „«nth..     He  .pole 
t«»  tten*  A  "■Afference  lo  the  «.«««  of  cer- 

wm  ftM«h  who  „re  working  for  hi.  p,rdon.    "  If 

1  if^rcL""T  "."r  -™"'  "  I  "^  tod  >„pp 
'°"'  '^  "y  """-J  b-t  once  hefor.  I  Wve  A^r- 
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P«roI..    It  ,.  a  poor  ?«,„!„,„  „„  „rt,„^  ^   „  J" 
hjow.  m,  .u«k  ,f  th.»  «m,„odit,  hM  ha  nu«,ily 

"Other  for  year.,  m,  .„„.  Y.«  lav,  much  t.  for- 
give  ud  I  h.ve  much  more  to  forget.  W.  cm  bat 
«.  our  w.,.  to  the  «»1  if  w.  «,k  th«,  .p.rt.  Th. 
d«*  pU„.  won't  «™  «,  hUck.  .  .  .  „/;:,,  p^ 
po«  m  wntmg  thi.  Wt.r  to  you.  „,  ..„:  ;.  ,„  ^„ 
b«k  to  jrou  a.  much  h.ppi„«.  „  i  „„  po„iblv  «! 
t«^  from  thi.  pn.  of  mi«r,.   I  .„  ...  p^^^  ^ 

pul«i  that  are  once  more  coming  into  their  own,  after 
.11  0.e«,  y^r.  of  .d,j.ction.  ...  I  an.  not  ap;i^J 
mg  U.  the  CaWe,  I  am  doing  thi.  for  your  .S  Z 
for  the  jprl  who  hM  wr«,g«l  no  one  and  to  whom  I 

W  «^ed  with  a  b.«,e..  which  «n.«.  m,  a.  I  Xt 
upon  it  in.ide  thew  narrow  wall.. 

"  You  wfll  recall  that  I  would  hare  permitted  you  to 
™«y  If-ln^.  in  the  beginning.  Perhap.  it  wm 
.p.t.  which  mt.rpo«d  later  on.  At  l«uit.  be  cWitablc 
enough  to  can  it  that.  Clegg  ha.  been  her.  to  .1 
r«.  He  My.  you  .re  bound  to  make  Jane  Cable  your 
"f..  I  kn«  you  would.  For  a  long  time  I  Le 
held  out.  nnrea.o„abIy,  I  admit,  againat  having  her  a. 
mj  daughter.     I  could  not  ™dur.  th.  thought  of 

aoughtf    I  c«,„„t  bring  my«lf  to  look  again  into 
her    ey«    after    what    .he    «w    in    thi.    „cu^ 
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Priioii.    ...   She  WM  born  in  wedlock.    .    .   .    Th. 

do«  not  b,ow  •«  of  th.  drcum.t«,c«.    For  once.  I 

LTTT!       r*^  •^•"^  ^**^  "  •  ■»»»•'«»  «»^^  '  n.'  I 
c*«not  hope  for  pi^bn,  either  from  you  or  /  .  , 

•tt«,d«g  Mr..  Cri»le».  iir.t  Ti.it  to  hi.  oflLe  ana  tr- 
■ubMquent  adoption  oa  the  biOM. 

ground  Unknown  to  Mr..  Crf,le,  I  began  inyeetiga- 
t«o..ofjnyown.  She  had  made  little  oHo  effort  to 
di-corer  the  parent,  of  the  child.  She  could  have  Z 
no  purpoee  in  doing  .o.  ni  ^bUt.     .     .     .     r^^jT 

171^  '•*:'i,*''  '*~«""  "'  ""'  inveetigatioi.  at  the 
Poundhng.'  Home,  at  the  health  oiBce.  at  certain  un- 
savory hoepital.  and  in  other  channel,  of  po..ibaity.] 

After  that.  ,t  wa.  ea.y  to  unearth  the  record,  of  a  chUd*. 
^rth  and  of  a  mother*.  death-*U  in  New  York 
^ity.        ,        Droom  can  teU  you  the  name,  of  Jane'. 

you.  He  d,d  not  know  that  they  had  been  married 
nearly  two  year,  prior  to  the  birth  of  the  chUd.  It 
wa.  a  clandctine  marriage.  .  .  .  I  went  .traight  to 
the  father  of  the  foundling.     He  wa.  then  but  Uttle 

Z1?"  *7"t^^-«°«  y«»"  o^  *««-«  wild,  ruthle.., 
overbeanng,  heartlew  .coundrel.  who  had  more  money 
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baUmuch«ndJTcon.cienc«thwI.    .    .    .    Tcwkv 

WM  ninrtLT^Iw  '""  ""•  •»'  «'•  "l""  "he 

the  tX^  'jSTkr'^Jl'  '•*^'  "-^  '•*"-" 

v«i«t  t,  lu^B.  ««.  thi.  butt^lLilJlTT.""" 
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ho.p,tal  m  which  Jane  wm  born  «id  where  her  mother 
d.ed    t«  days  later.     I  m.y  ^.y,  i„  thi.  connection, 
that  not  one  of  the  penK>ns  mentioned  knew  the  true 
nwae  of  the  young  mother,  nor  were  they  ««  of  the 
fact  that  she  waa  •  wife.    Her  grarestone  in  the  oM 
^mete^  bear,  the  name  of  the  maiden,  not  the  wife. 
Her  father  never  knew  the  truth.    ... 
V  . "  ^'^^  ^  ^^  *'"  *^«  premises  need  not  be  told.    That 
IS  a  part  of  my  past.     I  learned  how  the  cowardly 
young  father,  glad  to  be  out  of  the  affair  so  easily, 
hired  the  nur«j  to  leave  the  baby  on  the  doorstep.    Then 
I  went  to  the  banker  whose  son  he  was.    I  had  absolute 
proof  of  the  miirriage.    He  paid  me  weU  to  keep  the 
true  story  from  reaching  the  public.     The  Mm  was 
whisked  abroad  and  he  afterwards  married  the  girl  of 
his  father  s  choice.    I  do  not  beUeve  that  he  ha.  ever 
giva  a  thought  to  the  whereaboute  or  welfare  of  his 
cnud.    It  was  her  heritage  of  caste  I 
"If  Jane  care,  to  claim  her  righte  a.  thi.  man*.  Uw- 
ful  daughte,.  proof  is  ample  and  undeniable.    I  fancy, 
however,  she  wiU  find  greater  joy  as  the  dau^ter  of 
David  Cable.    Her  own  father  has  les.  of  a  heart  than 
jours,  for,  after  all,  my  son,  I  love  you  becauM  you 
•w  mine.    Love  me,  if  you  can;   I  have  nothing  cIm 
left  that  I  care  for.    Remember  that  I  am  alway. 

Your  loving  father. 

Jams.  Bavcucbb.'* 
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